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CHAPTER XX. 


In which is finiſhed the wtable adorntere of the. * 
of the holy brotherhood, with the m_ Jun: 1 5 our 
* | "7 knight \ Don Quixote. . | 


HI LE Dos Quixote wh talking: at chis rate; 
: the prieſt was endeavouring to perſunde the 
| troopers, that Don Quixote was out of his wits, as 
they might eaſily perceive by what he did, and ſaid, 
and that they need not give themſelves. any farther 
trouble upon that ſubject; for though they ſhould ap- 
prehend and carry him a . muſt ſoon releaſe 
him as being a madman. which the officer that 
had produced the warrant anſwered ; that it was no 
buſineſs of his to judge of Dan Duixote s madneſs, but 
to obey the orders of his ſuperior, and that, when he 
had once ſecured him, they might ſet him free three 
hundred times if they pleaſed. 7 or all that, ſaid the 
prieſt, for this once you muſt not take him, nor do 
I think he will ſuffer himſelf to be taken. In effect, 
the prieſt ſaid ſo 1 and Don Quixote did ſuch ex- | 
Yo L. III. XA +: - travagancies, 
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2 The LIFE od EXPLOITS | 


travagancies, that the officers muſt have been more | 


mad than he, had they not diſcovered his infirmity : | 


and therefore they judged it beſt to be quiet, and | 
moreover to be mediators for making peace between | 


the barber and Sancho Panga, who till continued their 
ſcuffle with great rancour. At laſt they, as officers of 
_ Juſtice, compounded the matter, and arbitrated it in 
ſuch a manner, that both parties reſted, if not entire- 
Iy contented, at leaſt ſomewhat ſatisfied ; for they ex- 


changed pannels, but not girths nor halters. As for | 


baſon, and the barber gave him a diſcharge in full, ac- 


bo 
quitting him of all fraud from thenceforth and for 


evermore, amen. 

Theſe two quarrels, as being the chief and of the 
greateſt weight, being thus made up, it remained, that 
three of Don Lowis's ſervants ſhould be contented to re- 
turn home, and leave one of their fellows behind to 
wait upon him, whitherſoever Don Fernando pleaſed to 


carry him. And as now good luck and better fortune 
had begun to pave the way, and ſmooth the difficul- 
ties, in favour of the lovers and heroes of the inn, ſo 


fortune would carry it quite through, and crown all 
with proſperous ſucceſs: for the ſervants were con- 


tented to do as Don Louis commanded, whereat Donna 


Clara was ſo highly pleaſed, that no body could look 
in her face without diſcovering the joy of her heart. 


Zoraida, though ſbe did not underſtand. all ſhe ſaw, 
yet grew ſad or chearful in conformity to what ſhe ob- 
ſerved in their ſeveral countenances, eſpecially that of 


her: Spaniard, on whom her eyes were fixed, and her 


ſoul depended. The inn: keeper, obſerving what re- 
compence the prieſt had made the barber, demanded 


Don. Quikatr's reckoning, with ample ſatisfaction for 


the damage done to his ſkins, and the loſs of his wine, 


ſwearing, that neither Roxinante nor the aſs ſhould ſtir 
out of the inn, till he had paid the uttermoſt farthing. 
The prieſt pacified, and Don Fernando paid him all; 
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Mambrino's helmet, the prieſt, underhand and un- 18 
known to Don Quixote, gave eight reals 1 for the 
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Dor QuixoTE DE LA MAN cHA. 3 
and thus they all remained in peace and quietneſs, and 
the inn appeared no longer the diſcord of Agramante's 
camp, as Don Quixote had called it, but peace it ſelf, 
and the very tranquillity of Ofawius Cæſar's days ? : 
and it was the general opinion, that all this was owing 
to the good intention and great eloquence of the prieſt, 
and the incomparable liberality of Dou Fernando, 
1 Don Quixote, now, finding himſelf freed, and clear 
of ſo many brangles, both of his ſquire's and his own, 
*X thought it was high time to purſue his voyage, and 
put an end to that grand adventure, whereunto he had 
been called and elected: and therefore, being thus 
reſolutely determined, he went and Eneeled before 
Dorothea, who would not ſuffer him to ſpeak a word 
till he ſtood up; which he did in obedience to her, 
and faid: It is a common ſay ing, fair lady, that dili- 
gence is the mother of good ſucceſs, and experience has 
ſhewn in many and weighty matters, that the care of 
the ſolicitor brings the doubtful ſuit to a happy iflue : 
but this truth is in nothing more evident than in mat- 
ters of war, in which expedition and diſpatch prevent 
the deſigns of the enemy, and carry the victory, before 
the adverſary is in a poſture to defend himſelf. All 
this I fay, high and deſerving lady, becauſe our abode 
in this caſtle ſeems to me to be now no longer neceſ- 
ſary, and may be ſo far prejudicial, that we may re- 
pent it one day: for who knows but your enemy the 
giant may, by ſecret and diligent ſpies, get intelligence 
of my coming to deſtroy him? and, time giving him 
opportunity, he may fortify himſelf in ſome impreg- 
nable caſtle or fortreſs, againſt which my induſtry and 
the force of my unwearied arm may little avail. And 
therefore, fovereign lady, let us prevent, as I have 
ſaid, his deſigns by our diligence, and let us :depart 
quickly in the riame of good fortune, which you can 
want no longer than I delay to encounter your enemy. 
Here Don Quixote was filent, and ſaid no more, ex- 
peccting with great ſedateneſs the anſwer of the beau- 
14344: 4. ne 20 n <2 $7 (3. D531; 3+ (IF 4: 1 FIRE 
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in this manner: I am obliged to you, Sir knight, for 


ünſtantly; for I have no other will but yours: and pray 
diſpoſe of me entirely at your own pleaſure ; for ſhe, 


of her anceſtors. Let us depart inſtantly ; for I am 
ſpurred on by the eagerneſs of my deſire and the 
dle Roxinante, and get ready your aſs, and her maje- 


than are dreamt of, with 1 8 to the honourable 


diſcredit in any town, or in all the towns in the world, 


fo your words tend not to making me afraid : if you 


afraid, I do like myſelf. N othing of all this, as I am 


4 The LIFE and EXPLOITS of 
tiful Infanta, who, with an air of grandeur, and in a 
ſtyle accommodated to that of Dox' Quixote, anſwered 
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the inclination you ſhew to favour me in my great 
need, like a true knight, whoſe office and employ- 
ment it is to ſuccour the orphans and diſtreſſed : and 
heaven grant that your deſire and mine be ſoon ac- 
compliſhed, that you may ſee there are ſome grateful 
women in the world. As to my departure, let it be 
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who has once committed the defence of her perſon, 
and the reſtoration of her dominions, into your hands, 
muſt not contradict whatever your wiſdom ſhall direct. 
In the name of god, quoth Don Quixote; ſince it is fo, 
that a lady humbles herfelf, I will not loſe the oppor- 
tunity of exalting her, and ſetting her on the throne 


length of the journey ; and they ſay, delays are dange- 
rous. And fince heaven has not created, nor hell feen, 
any danger that can daunt or affright me, Sancho, ſad- 


ſty's palfrey ; and let us take our leaves of the gover- 
nor of the caſtle, and of theſe nobles, and let us de- 
part hence this inſtant. Sancho, who was preſent all 
the while, ſaid, ſhaking his head from ſide to fide: 
Ah! maſter, maſter, there are more tricks in a town 


coifs be it ſpoken. What tricks can there be to m 
thou bumpkin? ſaid Don 2uixote, If your'Worſhi 
puts yourſelf into a paſſion, anſwered Sancho, I will 
hold my tongue, and forbear to fay what 1 am bound 
to tell, as a faithful ſquire and a dutiful ſervant ought 
to his maſter. Say what you will, replied Don Oui æote, 


are afraid, you do büt like yourſelf; and if Lam not 


a ſinner to god, anſwered Sancho; only chat I an ey | 


Don Quo E DE LA . 8 
1 and poſitively certain, that this lady, who calls herſelf 
i] Pc queen of the great kingdom of Micomicon, is no more 
4 x queen than my. mother : for were ſhe what ſhe pre- 
30 ends to be, ſhe would not be nuzzling, at every turn, 
and in every corner, with ſomebody that is in the com- 
1 Pany. Dorothea's colour came at what Sancho ſaid, 
it being true indeed that her ſpouſe Don 2 
1 Inow and then, by ſtealth, had ſnatched with his lips 
an carneſt of that reward 'Kis affections deſerved: which 
Sancho having eſpied, he thought this freedom more 
becoming a lady of pleaſure, than a queen of ſo vaſt 
Za kingdom. Dorothea neither could, nor would an- 
ſwer Sancho a word, but let him go on with his dif- 
IB Y courfe, which he did, faying : I fay this, Sir, becauſe, 
a a that, after we have travelled through thick 
and thin, and paſſed many bad nights and worſe days, 
one, who is now ſolacing himſelf in this inn, ſhould 
chance to reap the fruit of our Jabours, I need be in 
4 no haſte to faddle Roxinante, nor to get the aſs and 
| the palfrey ready ; for we had better be quiet ; and 
let every drab mind her ſpinning, and let us go to 
dinner. Good god! how great was the indignation 
of Don Quixote at hearing his ſquire ſpeak thus diſre- 
ſpectfully! I ſay, it was ſo great, that, with ſpeech 
de tongue faultering, and living fire darting 
from his eyes, he ſaid: Scoundrel! deſigning, unman- 
| 4 nerly, ignorant, ill- ff poken, foul-mouthed, impudent, 
4 murmuring, and backbiting villain ! dare you utter 
ſuch words in my preſence, and, in the preſence of 
| theſe illuſtrious ladies? and have you dared to enter- 
tain fuch rude and inſolent thoughts in your confuſed 
imagination? Avoid my reſence, monſter of nature, 
treaſury of lies, magazine of deceits, ſtorehouſe of ro- 
gueries, inventor of miſchiefs, publiſher of abſurdities, 
and enemy of the reſpect due to royal perſonages ! 
Be gone; appear not yg $15 me, on pain of my in- 
dignation, And in faying this, he arched his brows, 
puffed his cheeks, ſtared round about him, and gave 
a a violent ſtamp with his right foot on the floor; all 
manifeſt tokens of the rage locked up in his breaſt. 
At whoſe words and furious geſtures Sancho was ſo 
A 3 frighted, 
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6 The LIFE and EXPLOITS of 
frighted, that he would have been glad the earth had : 
opened that inſtant, and ſwallowed him up. And he 


knew not what to do, but to turn his back, and get 


out of the enraged preſence of his maſter. But the 1 1 
diſcreet Dorothea, who ſo perfectly underſtood Don RF; 
Qui æote's humour, to pacify his wrath, ſaid : Be not 


offended, good Sir knight of the ſorroauful figure, at 


the follies your good ſquire has uttered : for, perhaps, 


he has not ſaid them without ſome ground; nor can it 


be ſuſpected, conſidering his good underſtanding and 


chriſtian conſcience, that he would ſlander, or bear 
falſe witneſs againſt, any body : and. therefore we muſt 


believe, without all doubt, as you yourſelf ſay, Sir 


knight, that, fince all things in this caſtle fall out in 


the way of enchantment, perhaps, I ſay, Sancho, by 
means of the ſame diabolical illuſion, may have ſeen 


what he ſays he ſaw, ſo much to the prejudice of my 
honour. By the omnipotent god I ſwear, quoth Don 


Quiæote, your grandeur has hit the mark, and ſome 


wicked apparition muſt have appeared to this ſinner, 


and haye made him ſee what it was impoſſible for him © 
to ſee by any other way but that of enchantment; 


for I am perfectly aſſured of the fimplicity and inno- 


cCence of this unhappy wretch, and that he knows not 
how to invent a flander on any body. So it is, and 


ſo it ſhall be, ſaid Don Fernando: wherefore, Signor 


Don Quixote, you ought to . pardon him, and reſtore 
him to the boſom of your favour, ficut erat in princi- 
Pio, before theſe illuſions turned his brain. Don Quix- 


ote anſwered, that he pardoned him; and the prieſt 
went for Sancho, who came in very humble, and, fal- 


ling down on his knees, begged his maſter's hand, 


who gave it him; and, after he had let him kiſs it, 
he gave him his blefling, ſaying: Now you will be 


thoroughly convinced, ſon Sancho, of what J have of- 


ten told you before, that all things in this caſtle are 
done by way of enchantment. I believe ſo too, quoth 
Sancho, excepting the buſineſs of the blanket, which 
really fell out in the ordinary way. Do not believe 
it, anſwered Don Quixote; for, were it ſo, I would 


Down Qu1xoTE DE LA Mancna. 7 


5 FH Rave revenged you at that time, and even now. But 
'J Feither could I then, nor can I now, find on whom to 
"Fevenge the injury. They all deſired to know what 
What buſineſs of the blanket was, and the inn-keeper 
4 =. them a very circumſtantial account of Sancho 
Panga's toſling ; at which they were not a little di- 
at verted. And Sancho would have been no leſs aſham- 

Fed, if his maſter had not aſſured him afreſh that it was 
all enchantment. And yet Sancho's folly never roſe 
ſo high, as to believe, that it was not downright truth, 
without any mixture of illuſion or deceit, being con- 
vinced he had been toſſed in the blanket by perſons of 
" fleſh and blood, and not by imaginary or viſionary 


in 7 phantoms, as his maſter ſuppoſed and affirmed. X 
y Two days had already paſſed fince all this illu- 
n ſtrious company had been in the inn; and thinking it 
„now time to depart, they contrived how, without giv- 

„ ing Dorothea and Don Fernando the trouble of going 


back with Don 2uixote to his village, under pretence 
of reſtoring the queen of Micomicon, the prieſt and 
the barber might carry him as they deſired, and en- 
deavour to get him cured of his madneſs at home. 
Don Quiæote was now laid down upon a bed, to re- 
poſe himſelf after his late fatigues ; and in the mean 
time they agreed with a waggoner,. who chanced to 
paſs by with his team of oxen, to carry him in this 
manner. They made a kind of cage with poles grate- 
, = wiſe, large enough to contain Don Quixote at his eaſe: 

and immediately Don Fernando and his companions, 

with Don Louis's ſervants, and the officers of the holy 

3 brotherhood, together with the inn-keeper, all, by the 
contrivance and direction of the prieſt, covered their 
faces, and diſguiſed themſelves, ſome one way, ſome 
another, ſo as to appear to Don Quixote to be quite 
other creatures than thoſe he had ſeen in that ca- 
ſtle. This being done, with the greateſt ſilence they 
entered the room where Don Quixote lay faſt aſleep, 
and not dreaming of any ſuch accident; and lay- 
ing faſt hold of him, they bound him hand and foot, 
18 . when he awaked with a ſtart, he could not 
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ſtir, nor do any thing but look round him, and 
wonder to ſee ſuch ſtrange viſages about him. And I 
preſently he fell into the uſual conceit, that his di- 
ordered imagination was perpetually preſenting to 
him, believing that all theſe ſhapes were goblins of that 
enchanted caſtle, and that without all doubt he muſt 
be enchanted, ſince he could not ſtir, nor defend him- 
felf : all preciſely as the prieſt, the projector of this 
ſtratagem, fancied it would fall out. Sancho alone, 
of all that were preſent, was in his perfect ſenſes, and 
in his own figure; and though he wanted but little of 
being infected with his maſter's diſeaſe, yet he was not 
at a loſs to know who the counterfeit goblins were, 
but durſt not open his lips, till he ſaw what this ſur- 
prizal and impriſonment of his maſter meant. Neither 
did the knight utter a word, waiting to fee the the iſſue 
of his diſgrace: which was, that, bringing the cage 
thither, they ſhut him up in it, and nailed the bars ſo 
faft, that there was no breaking them open, though 
you pulled never fo hard. They then hoiſted him on 
their ſhoulders, and, at going out of the room, a voice 
was heard, as dreadful as the barber could form (not = 
he of the pannel, but the other) faying ; O 4night of the | 
forrowful figure! let not the confinement you are un- 
der afflit you; for it is expedient it ſhould be ſo, for 
the more ſpeedy accompliſhment of the adventure, in 
which your great valour has engaged you: which 
ſhall be finiſhed when the furious Mancheganlion ſhall 
be coupled with the white Toboſian dove, after having 
ſubmitted their ſtately necks to the ſoft matrimonial 
oke; from which unheard-of conjunction ſhall ſpring 
into the light of the world brave whelps, who ſhall 
: imitate the tearing claws of their valorous fire. And 
this ſhall come to paſs before the purſuer of the fu- 
gitive nymph ſhall have made two rounds, to viſit 
the bright conſtellations, in his rapid and natural 
courſe. And thou, O the moſt noble and obedient 
ſquire that ever had ſword in belt, beard on face, and 
| ſmell in noſtrils, be not diſmayed nor afflicted to ſee 
* the flower of knight-errantry carried thus away before 
il your eyes, For ere long, if it ſo pleaſe the fabrica- 
i 7 1 | tor 
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Down QuixorE DE LA Mancyva., 9 
dor of the world, you ſhall ſee yourſelf ſo exalted and 
id ZHiblimated, that you ſhall not know yourſelf, and ſhall 
"Hot be defrauded of the promiſes made you by your 
"Doble lord. And I aſſure you, in the name of the 
4 age Fibberoniana i, that your wages ſhall be punctual- 
iy paid you, as you ſhall ſee in effect: follow there- 
fore the footſteps of the valorous and enchanted knight; 
for it is expedient for you to go where ye may both 
reſt: and becauſe I am permitted to ſay no more, god 
E 1 be with you; for I return I well know whither. And, 
dat finiſhing the prophecy, he raiſed his voice very 
high, and then ſunk it by degrees with ſo ſoft an ac- 
cent, that even they, who. were in the ſecret of the 
= jeſt, were almoſt ready to believe, that what they 
heard was true. | | „„ 
Don Quixote remained much comforted by the pro- 
phecy he had heard; for he preſently apprehended the 
27 whole ſignification thereof, and ſaw that it promiſed 
he ſhould be joined in holy and lawful wedlock with 
his beloved Dulcinea del Toboſo, from whoſe happy 
womb ſhould iſſue the whelps, his ſons, to the ever - 
= laſting honour of La Mancha. And, with this firm 
7 perſuaſion, he raiſed his voice, and, fetching a deep 
ſigh, he ſaid : O thou, whoever thou art, who haſt. 
prognoſticated me ſo much good, I beſeech thee to en- 
treat, on my behalf, the ſage enchanter, who has the 
charge of my affairs, that he ſuffer me not to periſh in 
this priſon, wherein I am now carried, "till T ſee ac- 
compliſhed thoſe joyous and incomparable promiſes - 
now made. me: for, ſo they come to paſs, I ſhall 
account the pains of my impriſonment glory, the 
chains, with which J am bound, - refreſhment, and this 
couch, whereon I am laid, not a hard field of battle, 
but a ſoft bridal bed of downe. And, as touching the 
conſolation of Sancho Panga my ſquire, I truſt in his 
goodneſs and integrity, that he will not forſake me, 


either in good or evil fortune. And though it ſhould. 
fall out, through his or my hard hap, that I ſhould not 
be able to give him the iſland, or ſomething elſe equi- 
I An equivalent word to the original Mentironiana, hich 
needs no explanation. ; We” | hes A, >. 2M 
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| ore; how can they be catholic, being devils, who have 
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valent, thac I have promiſed | him, at leaſt he cannot 
loſe his wages ; for in my will, which is already made, 
T have declared what ſhall be given him, not indeed 


proportionable to his many and good ſervices, but ac- 


cording to my own poor ability. Sancho Panga bow: 
ed with great reſpect, and kiſſed both his maſter's- 
hands ; for one alone he could not, they being both. 


tied together. Then the goblins took the cage on ner. 
| ſhoulders, and Placed i it on the Wagon. 


n wy Ob XR; 


of the frange and wo: fal manner in which Don 
Quixote de la Mancha was enchanted, With other 
remarkable occurrences. 


ON UN OTE, finding himfelf cooped up in 
this manner, and placed upon a cart, faid : Ma- 


ny and moſt grave hiſtories have I read of knights er- 
rant; but I neyer read, ſaw, or heard of enchanted 
a knights = carried away after this manner, and ſo 


ſlowly as theſe lazy, heavy animals ſeem to promiſe. 


For they always uſed to be carried through the air with. 


wonderful ſpeed, wrapped up in ſome thick and dark- 


cloud, or in ſome chariot of fire, or mounted upon a 
| hippogrif, or ſome ſuch beaſt. But to be carried upon 
a team drawn by oxen, by the living god it puts me 
into confuſion. But, perhaps, the chivalry and en- 


chantments of theſe our times may have taken a differ - 


ent turn from thoſe of the antients; and perhaps alſo, 


as I am a new knight in the world, and the firſt who 


have revived the long - forgotten exerciſe of knight-er- 


rantry, there may have been lately invented other 


kinds of enchantments, and other methods of carry ing 
away thoſe that are enchanted. What think you of 


this, ſon Sancho? I do not know what I think; an 
ſwered Sancho, not being ſo well read as your wor- 


| hip in ſcriptures-errant. Vet I dare affirm and ſwear, 


that theſe hobgoblins here about us are not altogether 
catholic. Catholic ! my father ! anſwered Dan Quix- 


aſſumed 
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aſſumed fantaſtick ſhapes on purpoſe to come and put 
me into this ſtate? and if you would be convinced of 
this, touch them, and feel them, and you will find. 


5 they have no bodies but, of air, conſiſting in nothing 


but appearance only. Before god, Sir, replied San- 
cho, I have already touched them, and this devil, who 
is ſo very buſy here about us, is as plump as a par- 
tridge, and has another property very. different from 
what people ſay your devils are wont to have: for it 
is ſaid, they all ſmell of brimſtone, and other worſe 
ſcents; but this ſpark ſmells of amber at half a league's 
diſtance. Sancho meant this of Don Fernando, who, 
being a cavalier of ſuch quality, muſt have wore per- 
fumes, as Sancho hinted. Wonder not at it, friend 
Sancho, anſwered Don Quixote; for you muſt know 
that the devils are a knowing ſort of people; and, 
ſuppoſing they do carry perfumes about them, they have 


no ſcents in themſelves, becauſe they are ſpirits ; or, if 


they do ſmell, .it can be of nothing that is good, but of 


| ſomething bad and ſtinking : and the reaſon is, be- 
cauſe, let them be where they will, they carry their 
hell about them, and can receive no kind of eaſe from 


their torments : now, a perfume being delightful and 


pleaſing, it is not poſſible they ſhould ſmell of ſo good 
a thing: and if you think that this devil ſmells of am- 


ber, cither you deceive yourſelf, or he would deceive 


you, that you may not take him for a devil. All this 


diſcourſe paſſed between the maſter and the man; and 


Don Fernando and Cardenio, fearing leſt Sancho ſhould 


ſmell out their plot, he being already in the purſuit, 
and pretty far advanced towards it, they reſolved to 
haſten, their departure, and, calling the. inn-keeper a- 
ſide, they ordered him to ſaddle Roxinante and pannel - 
the aſs, which .he did with great expedition, - 

In the mean. while the prieſt had agreed, for ſo 
much a day, with the-troopers of the holy brother- 


hood, that they ſhould accompany Don Quixote home 


to his village. Cardenio took care to hang the buck- 


ler on one. fide, and the baſon on the other, of the 


pummel of Rezinante's ſaddle, and made ſigns to San- 
cho to mount his aſs, and take Rozinante by the bridle, . 
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jo placed two troopers with their carabines on each 
fide of the waggon. But before the car moved for- 
ward, the hoſt A her daughter, and Maritornes, came 
out to take their leaves of Don Puixote, pretending to 
_ ſhed tears for grief at his misfortune ; to whom Don 

Quixote ſaid : Weep not, my good ladies; for theſe 
kind of miſhaps are incident to thoſe, who profeſs what 
J profeſs ; and if ſuch calamities did not befal me, I 


ſhould not take myſelf for a knight-errant of any conſi- 
derable fame : for ſuch accidents as theſe never happen 


to knights of little name and reputation, fince no body 
in the world thinks of them at all: but to the valorous 
indeed they often fall out; for many princes, and o- 
ther knights, envious of their extraordinary virtue and 


courage, are conſtantly endeavouring by indirect ways 


to deitroy them. Notwithſtanding all which, ſo pow- 
erful is virtue, that of herſelf alone, in ſpite of all the 
necromancy that its firſt inventor Zoroafter ever knew, 


| the will come off victorious from every encounter, 
and ſpread her luſtre round the world, as the ſun does 


cover the heavens. Pardon me, fair ladies, if I have, 
through inadvertency, done you any diſpleaſure; for 
willingly and knowingly I never offended any body = : 
and pray to god, that he would deliver me from theſe 
bonds, into which ſome evil-minded enchanter has. 


thrown me; for, if ever I find myſelf at liberty, 1 


| ſhall not forget the favours you have done me in this 
caſtle, but ſhall acknowledge and requite them as they 
delerve. 

While the ladies of the caſtle were thus entertained 


by Don Quixote, the prieft and the barber took their 
leave of Don Fernando and his companions, and of the 


captain and his brother the judge, and of all the now 
happy ladies, eſpecially of Dorothea and Lucinda. They 
all embraced, promiſing to give each other an account 
of their future fortunes. Don Fernando gave the prieſt 


directions where to write to him, and acquaint him 


with what became of Don Quixote, aſſuring him that 
nothing would afford him a greater pleaſure, than to 


"IO it 3 and that, on 


3 


n his part, he would inform 1 | 
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of whatever might amuſe or pleaſe him, either in rela- 
tion to his own marriage, or the baptizing of Zoraida, 
as alſo concerning Don Lowis's ſucceſs, and Lucinda's 
return to her parents. The prieſt promiſed to perform 
all that was deſired of him with the utmoſt punctuality. 
They again embraced, and renewed their mutual of- 
fers of ſervice. The inn-keeper came to the prieſt, 
and gave him ſome papers, telling him, he had found 
them in the lining of the wallet, in which the novel of 
the Curious Impertinent was found, and, ſince the owner 
had never come back that way, he might take them 
all with him ; for, as he could not read, he had no 
defire to keep them. The prieſt thanked him, and, 
opening the papers *, found at the head of them this 
's title, The novel of Rinconete and Cortadillo ; from 
- # whence he concluded it muſt be ſome tale, and imagin- 
— ed, becauſe that of the Curious Impertinent was a good 
> one, this muſt be ſo too, it being probable they were 
4 
þ 
„ 


both written by the ſame author: and therefore he 
kept it with a deſign to read it when he had an oppor - 
tunity. Then he and his friend the barber mounted 
on horſeback, with their maſks on, that Don Quixote 
might not know them, and placed themſelves behind 
the waggon ; and the order of the cavalcade was this. 
Firſt marched the car, guided by the owner ; on each 
fide went the troopers with their firelocks, as has. been 
already ſaid ; then followed Sancho upon his aſs, lead - 
ing Rozinante by the bridle : the prieſt and the barber 
brought up the rear on their puiſſant mules, and their 
faces maſked, with a grave and ſolemn air, marching. 
no faſter than the ſlow pace of the oxen allowed. Don 
Quixote fat in his cage, with his hands tied and his legs 
ſtretched out, leaning againſt the bars, with as much 
patience and ſilence, as if he had not been a man of 
fleſh and blood, but a ſtatue of ſtone. And thus, with. 
the ſame ſlowneſs and ſilence, they travelled about two: 
leagues, when they came to a valley, which the wag» 
goner thought a convenient place for reſting and bait- 
ing his cattle ; and acquainting the prieſt with his pur- 
3 5 pole. 
1 Written by Cervantes himſelf, and extant in the collectios 

df his Novels, CO 
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poſe; the barber was of opinion, they ſhould travel a 
little further, telling them, that, behind a riſing ground 
not far off, there was a vale that afforded more and 
much better graſs, than that in which they. had a 
mind to ſtop. They took the barber's advice, and ſo 


went on. | 


Now the prieſt, happening to turn his head about, 
perceived behind them about fix or ſeven horſemen; 
well mounted and accoutered, who ſoon came up with 
them; for they travelled, not with the flegm and ſlow- 
neſs of the oxen, but as perſons mounted on eccleſiaſ- 
tic mules, and in haſte to arrive quickly, and paſs the 
heat of the day. in the inn, which appeared not to be 
a league off. The ſpeedy overtook the ſlow, and the 


companies ſaluted each other courteouſly ; and one of 
the travellers, who, in ſhort, was a canon of Toledo, 


and maſter. of the reſt, obſerving the orderly proceſſion 
of the waggon, the troopers, Sancho, Rozinante, the 


prieſt, and the barber, and eſpecially. Don Quixote 
caged-· up and impriſoned, could not forbear enquiring 
what was the meaning of carrying that man in that 


manner; though he already gueſſed, by ſeeing the 
badges of the holy brotherhood, that he muſt. be ſome 
notorious robber, or other criminal, the puniſhment 
of whom. belonged to that fraternity. One of the 


troopers, to whom the queſtion was put, anſwered 


thus: Lir, if you would know the meaning of this 


gendleman's going in this manner, let him tell you 
himſelf; for we know nothing of the matter. Don 


Qui xote overheard the diſcourſe, and ſaid: If, per- 


ch-..ce, gentlemen, you are verſed and ſkilled in mat- 
rs of chivalry, I will acquaint you with my misfor- 


tunes; but if not, I need not trouble myſelf to re- 


count them. By this time the prieſt and the barber, . 


perceiving the travellers were in - diſcourſe. with Don 


Quixote de la Mancha, were come cloſe up, to be rea- 
dy to give ſuch an anſwer,: as might prevent the diſ. 
covery of their plot. The canon, in anſwer to what 
Don Quixote ſaid, replied : In truth, brother, I am 
more converſant in books of chivalry, than in Villal- 
pando's Summaries; ſo that, if that be all, you may 
ſafelyj 


wt 
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Fafcly communicate to me whatever you pleaſe. With 
eaven's permiſſion, replied Don Quixote, ſince it is 


and ſo, you muſt underſtand, Signor cavalier,. that I am 

d a enchanted in this cage, through the envy and fraud of 

d ſo wicked necromancers ; for virtue is more perſecuted 

by the wicked, than beloved by the good. A knight- 

out, FF errant I am, not one of thoſe, whoſe names fame has 
1en, forgot to eternize, but one of thoſe, who, maugre 


and in deſpite of envy itſelf, and of all the magicians 


W. Perſia ever bred, the Bracmans of India, and the gym- 
laſ. noſophiſts of Ethiopia, ſhall enroll his name in the 


temple of immortality, to ſerve as an example and 
mirrour to future ages, in which knights-errant may 
ſee the track they are to follow, if they are ambitious 
of reaching the honourable ſummit and pinnacle of 
arms. Signor Don Quixote de la Mancha ſays the 
truth, quoth the prieſt at this time; for he goes en- 
chanted in this waggon, not through his own fault or 
{ demerit, but through the malice of thoſe, to whom 
virtue is odious, and courage offenſive. This, Sir, is 
the knight of the ſorroauful figure, if ever you have 
heard him ſpoken of, whoſe valorous exploits and he- 
roic deeds ſhall be written on ſolid braſs and everlaſt- 
ing marble, though envy take never ſo much pains to 
obſcure them, and malice to conceal them. When 
the canon heard him that was impriſoned, and him at 
liberty, both talk in ſuch a ſtyle, he was ready to croſs 
himſelf with amazement, not being able to imagine 
what had befallen him; and all his followers were in 
equal admiration. e e e 
Now Sancho, being come up to them, and over- 
hearing their diſcourſe, to ſet all to rights, ſaid : Look 
ye, gentlemen, let it be well or ill taken, I will out 
with it: the truth of the caſe is, my maſter Don Quiæ: 
ote is juſt as much enchanted as my mother; he is in 
his perfect ſenſes, he eats, and drinks, and does his 
occaſions like other men, and as he did yeſterday be- 
fore they cooped him up. This being ſo, will you 
perſuade me he is enchanted ? have I not heard many 
people ſay, that perſons enchanted neither eat, ſleep, 
nor ſpeak.? and my maſter, if no body thwarts big, | 
| | will 
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will talk ye more than thirty barriſters. And turning 


his eyes on the prieſt, he went on ſaying ; Ah maſter : 


prieſt, maſter prieſt, do you think I do not know you? 
and think you I do not perceive and gueſs what theſe 


new enchantments drive at ? let me tell you, I know 


vou, though you diſguiſe your face never ſo much; 
and J would have you to know, I underſtand you, 
though you manage your contrivances never ſo ſlily. 
In ſhort, virtue cannot live where envy reigns, nor li- 
berality ſubſiſt with niggardlineſs. Evil befal the de- 
vil! had it not been for your reverence, my maſter 


had been married by this time to the Infanta Micomi- 


cona, and I had been an earl at leaſt ; for I could ex- 
pect no leſs, as well from the generolity of my ma- 
ſter the knight of the ſorroauful figure, as from the 
greatneſs of my ſervices. But I find the proverb true, 
that the wheel of fortune turns ſwifter than a mill- 
zwheel, and they, who were yeſterday at the top, are 
to-day on.the ground. I am grieved for my. poor wife 
and children; for, when they might reaſonably expect 
to ſee their father come home a governor or viceroy 


of ſome iſland or kingdom, they will now ſee him re- 


turn a mere groom. All this that I have ſaid, maſter- 
prieſt, is only intended to put your paternity in mind. 


to make a conſcience. of the evil treatment of my ma- 


ſter ; and take heed that god does not call you to an 
account in the next life for this impriſonment of my 
lord, and require at your hands all thoſe ſuccours, and 
all the good he might have done, during this time of 
his confinement. Snuff me theſe candles, quoth the 
barber at this juncture; what! Sancho, are you alſo. 
of your maſter's confraternity ? as god. ſhall ſave me, 


I begin to think you are likely to keep him company 
in the cage, and to be as much. enchanted as he, for 
your ſhare of his humour and his chivalry. In an 


evil hour were you with child by his promiſes, and 
in an evil hour the iſland you ſo long for entered into 
your pate. Fam not with child by any body, anſwer- 
ed Sancho, nor am 1 a man to ſuffer myſelf to be got 
with child by the beſt king that may be; and though 
Lam a poor man, I am an old chriſtian, and owe no 


body, 
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ody any thing; and if I covet iſlands, there are others 


nin : 2 . . -Y 
lies Who covet worſe things; and every one is the ſon of 
ou? his own works; and, being a man, I may come to 
ef> be pope, and much more eaſily governor of an iſland, 


eſpecially ſince my maſter may win ſo many, that he 


OW Fe” 
ch; may be at a loſs on whom to beſtow them. Pray, 
2, Maſter barber, take, heed what you ſay; for ſhaving 


of beards is not all, and there is ſome difference be- 


1 = tween Pedro and Pedro. I ſay this, becauſe we know 
e. one another, and there is no putting falſe dice upon 
er me: as for my maſter's enchantment, god knows the 
truth, and let that reſt; for it is the worſe for ſtirring. 
The barber would not anſwer Sancho, leſt, by his ſim- 
- plicity, he ſhould diſcover what he and the prieſt took 
e ſo much pains to conceal: and for the ſame reaſon the 
0 prieſt deſired the canon to get on a little before, and 
"y he would let him into the ſecret of the encaged gen- 
: tleman, with other particulars that would divert him. 
. The canon did ſo, and rode on before with his ſer- 
f vants, liſtening to all the prieſt had to tell him of the 
quality, manner of life, and cuſtoms of Don Quixote; 


recounting to him briefly the beginning and cauſe of 
his diſtraction, with the whole progreſs of his adven- 
tures, to the putting him into that cage, and the de- 
ſign they had to carry him home, and try if by any 
means they might find a cure for his madneſs. The 
ſervants admired afreſh, and the canon alſo, to hear 
the ſtrange hiſtory of Don Quixote; and when he had 
| heard it all, he ſaid to the prieſt : Truly, Sir, I am 
convinced, that thoſe they call books of chivalry are 
prejudicial to the common-weal ; and though, led a- 
way by an idle and falſe taſte, I have read the begin- 
ning of almoſt all that are printed, I could never pre- 
vail with myſelf to read any of them from the begin- 
ning to the end, becauſe to me they appear to be all 
of the ſame ſtamp, and this to have no more in it 
than that, nor that than the other. And, in my opi- 
nion, this kind of writing and compoſition falls under 
the denomination of the fables they call Mileſian, 
which are extravagant ſtories, tending only to pleaſe, 
and not to inſtruct ; quite contrary to the N 
es, 
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bles, which at the ſame time both delight and inſtruct. 


And though the principal end of ſuch books is to 
Pleaſe, I know not how they can attain it, being 
ſtuffed with ſo many and ſuch monſtrous abſurdities, "= 


For the. pleaſure, which is conceived in the mind, 
muſt proceed from the beauty and harmony it ſees or 
contemplates in the things, which the ſight or the ima- 


gination ſets before it, and nothing, in itſelf ugly or 


deformed, can afford any real ſatisfaction. For what 
beauty can there be, or what proportion of the parts 


to the whole, and of the whole to the parts, in a 
book or fable, in which a youth of ſixteen years hews 


down with his ſword a giant as big as a ſteeple, and 
ſplits him in two, as if he were made of paſte? And 


when they would give us a deſcription of a battle, af- 


ter having ſaid, that, on the enemies fide, there are 


a million of combatants, let but the hero of the book 
be againſt them, we muſt, of neceſſity and in deſpite 
of our teeth, believe that ſuch or ſuch a knight car- 
ried the victory, by the ſingle valour of his ſtrong 
arm. Then, what ſhall we ſay to that facility, with 
Which a queen or an empreſs throws herſelf into the 


arms of this errant and unknown knight? What ge- 
nius, not wholly barbarous and uncultivated, can be 
ſatisfied with reading, that a vaſt tower, full of knights, 


| ſcuds through the ſea, like a ſhip before the wind, and 
this night is in Lombardy, and the next morning in the 
country of Preſter Jobe in the Indies, or in ſome 


other, that Pto/emy never diſcovered, nor Marcus Po- 


lus i ever ſaw? And if it ſhould be anſwered, that the 
authors of ſuch books write them profeſſedly as lyes, 
and therefore are not obliged to ſtand upon niceties, 
or truth; I anſwer, that fiction is ſo much the better, 
by how much the nearer it reſembles truth; and 
pleaſes ſo much the more, by how much the more ir 
has of the doubtful and poſſible. Fables ſhould be 
ſuited to the reader's underſtanding, and ſo contrived, 


that by facilitating the impoſlible, lowering the vaſt, 
and- 


We - Who, in the twelfth century, travelled. or pretended ſo, 


from Perſia, through Tartary, into China ; and gives an account” 


of all the continent, and iſlands, to the ſouth and eaſt of Aſia. 
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d keeping the mind in ſuſpenſe, they may, at once, 


rprize, delight, amuſe, and entertain in ſuch ſort, 
iat admiration and pleaſure may be united, and go 
Fand in hand: all which cannot be performed by him, 
ES ho pays no regard to probability and imitation, in 


hich the perfection of writing . conſiſts : and J have 


ever yet ſeen any book of chivalry, which makes a 
rompleat body of fable with all its members, ſo that 
the middle correſponds to the beginning, and the end 
to the beginning and middle: on the contrary, they 
are compoſed of ſo many members, that the authors 
ſeem rather to deſign a chimera or monſter, than to 
ZE intend a well-proportioned figure. Beſides all this, 
their ſtyle is harſh, their exploits incredible, their 
amours laſcivious, their civility impertinent, their bat- 
tles tedious, their reaſonings fooliſh, and their voy- 
ages extravagant; and laſtly, they are devoid of all 


ingenious artifice, and therefore deſerve to be baniſh- 
ed the chriſtian common-wealth, as an unprofitable 
race of people. 8 ade Sia 
The prieſt liſtened to him with great attention, and 
took him to be a man of good underſtanding, and in 
the right in all he ſaid; and therefore he told him, 
that, being of the ſame opinion, and bearing an old 


| grudge to books of chivalry, he had burnt all thoſe 


belonging to Don Quixote, which were not a few. 
Then he gave him an account of the ſcrutiny he had 
made, telling him, which of them he had condemned 
to the fire, and which he had reprieved: at which the 
canon laughed heartily, and ſaid, notwithſtanding all 
the ill he had ſpoken of ſuch books, he found one 
thing good in them, which was, the ſubje& they pre- 
ſented for a good genius to diſplay itſelf, affording a 


large and ample field, in which the pen may expatiate 


without any let or incumbrance, deſcribing ſhip- 


wrecks, tempeſts, encounters, and battles ; delineat - 


ing a valiant captain with all the qualifications requi- 
lite to make him ſuch, ſhewing his prudence in pre- 
venting the ſtratagems of his enemy, his eloquence in 


| perſuading or diſluading his ſoldiers ; mature in coun- 


cil, prompt in execution, equaily brave in expecting 
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as in attacking the enemy: ſometimes painting a. fad 
and tragical accident, then a joyful and unexpected 
event ; here a moſt beautiful lady, modeſt, diſcreet, 
and reſerved; there a chriſtian knight, valiant and 
courteous; now an unruly and barbarous braggadocio ; 


then an affable, valiant, and good-natured prince: de- 


ſcribing the goodneſs and loyalty of ſubjeQs, the great- 
neſs and generoſity of nobles: then again he may 
ſhew himſelf an excellent aſtronomer or geographer, 
a muſician, or a ſtateſman; and, ſome time or other, 
he may have an opportunity, if he pleaſes, of ſhewing 


| himſelf a necromancer. He may ſet forth the ſubtilty 


of Uly/is, the piety of Æneas, the bravery of Achil- 
les, the misfortunes of Hector, the treachery of Sinon, 
the friendſhip of Euryalus, the liberality of Alexander, 
the valour of Cæſar, the clemency and probity of 
Trajan, the fidelity of Zopyrus, the wiſdom of Cato, 
and finally all chole actions, which may ſerve to make 
an illuſtrious perſon perfect; ſometimes placing them 
in one perſon alone, then dividing them among many: 


and this being done in a ſmooth and agreeable ſtyle, 


and with ingenious invention, approaching as near as 
poſſible to truth, will, doubtleſs, weave a web of ſuch 


various and beautiful contexture, that, when it is ſi- 
niſhed, the perfection and excellency thereof may at- 
tain to the ultimate end of writing, that is, both to 
inſtruct and delight, as I have already ſaid: becauſe 


the unconfined way of writing theſe books gives an 
author room to ſhew his ſkill in the epic L? 
tragedy or comedy, with all the parts included in the 
ſweet and charming ſciences of poetry and oratory : 
for the epic may be written as well in proſe as in 


verſe 1. | 
CHAP. 
1 The archbiſhop of Cambray might, probably, write his Tele« 


muꝛacbus upon this hint: at leaſt it is an example of this aſſertian. - 


yric, in 


1. 
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CHAP, XXI. 


In which the canon proſecutes the Jubje® of books of chi- 
vary, with other matters nuorthy of his genius. 


T is juſt as you ſay, Sir, quoth the prieſt to the 
1 canon; and for this reafon thoſe, who have hi- 
therto compoſed ſach books, are the more to blame, 
| proceeding, as they do, without any regard to good 
ſenſe, or art, or to thoſe rules, by the obſervation of 
wich they "might become as famous in proſe, as 
| the two princes of the Greek and Latin poetry are in 
verſe. I myſelf, replied the canon, was once tempted 
to write a book of knight- errantry, in which I pur- 
poſed to obferve all the reſtrictions T have mentioned; 
and, to confeſs the truth, I had gone through above 
a hundred ſheets of it ; i and, to try whether they an- 
ſwered my own opinion of them, I communicated 
them to ſome learned and judicious perſons, who 
were very fond of this kind of reading, and to other 
perſons, who were ignorant, and regarded only the 
pleaſure of reading extravagancies ; and I met with 
a kind approbation from all of them : nevertheleſs 
I would proceed no farther, as well in regard that 
I looked upon it as a thing foreign to my profeſ- 
ſion, as becauſe the number of the unwiſe is greater 
than that of the prudent : and though it is better to 
be praiſed by the few wiſe men, than mocked by a 
multitude of fools, yet T am unwilling to expoſe my. 
ſelf to the confuſed judgment of the giddy vulgar, 
to whoſe lot the reading ſuch books for the moſt | 
part falls. But that which chiefly moved me to lay | 
it afide, and to think no more of finiſhing it, was, an 
argument I formed to myſelf, deduced from the modern 
comedies that are daily repreſented, ſaying: If thoſe. 
now-a-days in faſhion, whether fiftitious or hiſtorical, 
all, or moſt of them, are known abſurdities, and things 
without head or tail, and yet the vulgar take a plea- 
ſure in a liſtening to them, and — ad. approve 
ii 


. 
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them for good; and the authors who compoſe, and 


the actors who repreſent them, ſay, ſuch they muſt be, 


becauſe the people will have them ſo, and no other. 


wiſe; and thoſe, which are regular, and carry on the 
plot according to the rules of art, ſerve only for half 


a ſcore men of ſenſe, who underſtand them, while all 
the reſt are at a loſs, and can make nothing of the 


contrivance; and, for their part, it is better for them 


to get bread by the many, than reputation by the few: 
thus, probably, it would have fared with my book, 


after I had burnt my eye-brows with poring to follow 
the aforeſaid precepts, and I ſhould have got nothing 
but my labour for my pains *. And though I have 
often endeavoured to convince the actors of their 


| miſtake, and that they would draw more company, 
and gain more credit, by acting plays written according 


to art, than by ſuch ridiculous pieces, they are ſo at- 
tached and wedded to their own opinion, that no rea- 


ſon, nor even demonſtration, can wreſt it from them, 


J remember that, talking one day to one of theſe head- 


ſtrong fellows, Tell me, ſaid I, do you not remember, 


that, a few years ago, there were three tragedies acted 
in Spain, compoſed by a famous poet of this f 


which were ſuch, that they ſurprized, delighted, and 
raiſed the admiration of all who ſaw them, as well the 


ignorant as the judicious, as well the vulgar as better 


| ſort; and that theſe alone got the players more money 


than any thirty of the beſt that have been written ſince? 
Doubtleſs, anſwered the actor I ſpeak of, your worſhip 
means the 1/abe/la, Phyllis, and Alexandra. The ſame, 


replied I; and pray ſee, whether they did not care- 


fully obſerve the rules of art, and whether that hin- 


dered them from appearing what they really were, 


and from pleaſing all the world. 80 that the fault is 
not in the people's coveting abſurdities, but in thoſe, 


Who know not how to exhibit any thing better. For 
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there 


I Literally, 1 ſhould have been like the taylor at the ſtreet- corner. 
The proverb entire is, Ser como el ſaſtre de la encrucixada, ue 
kt 


_ rofia de valde, y ponia el bilo de ſu caſa. That is, To be [i 
the taylor of the croſs. way, who ſewed for nothing, and found 


thread himſelf, 


* 
— 
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there is nothing abſurd in the play of Ingratitude re- 
venged, nor in the Numantia; nor can you find any 
in the Merchant - lower, much leſs in the Fawourable 
ſpe-enemy, and in ſome others, compoſed by ingenious 
and judicious poets, to their own fame and renown, 
and to the advantage of thoſe who acted them. And 


to theſe I added other reaſons, at which I fancied he 
{ was ſomewhat confounded, but not convinced nor ſa- 
{ tisfied, ſo as to make him retract his erroneous opinion. 
Signor canon, ſaid then the prieſt, you have touched 


upon a ſubject, which has awakened in me an old 
grudge I bear to the comedies now in vogue, equal 


do that I have againſt books of chivalry: for, whereas 


comedy, according to the opinion of Cicero, ought to 


be a mirrour of human life, an exemplar of manners, 


and an image of truth, thoſe that are repreſented now- 
a-days are mirrours of inconſiſtency, patterns of folly, 
and images of wantonneſs. For what greater abſurdity 
can there be in the ſubje& we are treating of, than for 
a child to appear, in the firſt ſcene of the firſt act, in 


ſwadling- clothes, and in the ſecond enter a grown man 


with a beard? and what can be more ridiculous, than 
to draw the character of an old man valiant, a young 


man a coward, a footman a rhetorician, a page a privy- 


counſellor, a king a water-carrier, and a princeſs a 
ſcullion ? Then what ſhall we ſay to their obſervance 
of the time and place, in which the actions they re- 
preſent are ſuppoſed to have happened? J have ſeen a 
comedy, the firſt act of which was laid in Europe, the 
ſecond in /a, and the third in Africa; and, had there 
been four acts 1, the fourth would doubtleſs have con- 
cluded in America; and ſo the play would have taken 
in all the four parts of the world. If imitation be the 
principal thing required in comedy, how is it poſſible 
any tolerable underſtanding can endure to ſee an ac- 
tion, which paſſed in the time of king Pepin or Charle- 
main, aſcribed to the emperor Heraclius, who is in- 
troduced carry ing the croſs into 7eru/alem, or reco- 

1 Note, the Spaniſh plays conſiſt of but three acts. Ceruantes 
himſelf, as Don Gregorio tells us in his Life, reduced them from 
five to three, and, inſtead of acts, called them days, jornadas. 
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vering the holy ſepulchre, like Godfrey of Bouillon; 


numberleſs years having paſſed between theſe actions; 


and beſides, the comedy being grounded upon a fic- 
tion, to ſee truths applied out of hiſtory, with a mix. 
ture of facts relating to different perſons and times; 
and all this with no appearance of probability, but, on 
the contrary, full of manifeſt and altogether inexcuſable 
errors? But the worſt of it is, that ſome are ſo befotted, 
as to call this perfection, and to ſay, that all beſides is 
meer pedantry. If we come to the comedies upon di- 
vine ſubjects, what a pack of falſe miracles do they in- 


vent, how many apocryphal and ill- underſtood, aſcribing 


to one ſaint the miracles of another? And even in the 
plays upon profane ſubjects, the authors take upon them 
to work miracles, for no other reaſon in the world, but 
becauſe they think ſuch a miracle will do well, and 
make a figure in ſuch a place, that ignorant people 


may admire, and be induced to ſee the comedy. Now 


all this is to the prejudice of truth, and diſcredit of 
hiſtory, and even to the reproach of our Spaniſb wits: 
for foreigners, who obſerve the laws of comedy with 


great punctuality, take us for barbarous and ignorant, 
ſeeing the abſurdities and extravagancies of thoſe we 
write. It would not be a ſufficient excuſe to ſay, that 
the principal intent of well-governed commonwealths, 


in permitting ſtage- plays to be acted, is, that the po- 
pulace may be entertained with ſome innocent recrea- 
tion, to divert, at times, the ill humours, which idle- 
neſs is wont to produce; and, ſince this end may be at- 
tained by any play, whether good or bad, there is no 


need of preſeribing laws, or confining thoſe, Who write 


or act them, to the ſtrict rules of compoſition, ſince, as 
I have ſaid, any of them ſerve to compaſs the end 
_ Propoſed by them. To this I would anſwer, that this 


end is, beyond all compariſon, much better attained by 


| thoſe that are good, than by thoſe that are not ſo: 


for the hearer, after attending to an artful and well- 
contrived play, would go away diverted by what is 


witty, inſtructed by what is ſerious, in admiration at 
the incidents, improved by the reafoning, forewarned 


by the frauds, made wiſe by the examples, incenfed 
88 ain 
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againſt vice, and in love with virtue: for a good co- 
medy will awaken all theſe paſſions in the mind of the 
WT hearer, let him be never ſo groſs or ſtupid. And, of 


all impoſlibilities, it is the moſl impoſſible not to be 


i pleaſed, entertained, and ſatisfied much more with that 
comedy, which has all theſe requiſites, than by one, 
which is defective in them, as moſt of our comedies 
= now-a-days are. Nor is this abuſe to be charged 
& chiefly on the poets themſelves: for there are ſome 


among them, who know very well wherein they err, 


and are perfectly acquainted with what they ought to 
do: but, as plays are made a ſaleable commodity, they 
ſay, and they ſay right, that the actors would not buy 
them, if they were not of that ſtamp ; and therefore 
the poet endeavours to accommodate himſelf to what is 
required by the player, who is to pay him for his work, 
And that this is the truth, may be evinced by the infi- 
& nite number of Plays compoſed by a moſt happy genius 
of theſe kingdoms , with ſo much ſprightlineſs, ſuch- 
elegant verſe, expreſſions ſo good, and ſuch excellent 
8 ſentiments, and laſtly with ſuch richneſs of elocution, 
and loftineſs of Ryle, that the world reſounds with his 
fame. Yet, by his ſometimes adapting himſelf to the 
taſte of the actors, they have not all reached that point 
of perfection that ſome of them * have done. Others, 
in writing plays, fo little conſider what they are doing, 
that the actors are often under a neceſſity of abſconding 
for fear of being puniſhed, as has frequently happened, 
for having acted things to the prejudice of the crown, 
or the diſhonour of families. But all theſe inconve- 
niencies, and many more I have not mentioned, would 
ceaſe, if ſome intelligent and judicious perſon of the 
court were appointed to examine all plays before they 
are ated 3, not only thoſe made about the court, but 


1 Lopez de Vega Carpio. 5 IE) N 
2 Lopes himſelf, in his New art of making comedies, &c. telly 
us of but fix plays, to which he had given the requiſite perfec- 
tion; a very ſmall number in compariſon of 483, which he him- 
ſelf tells us he had then written, : | | 
3 This is the period of licenſing plays in Spain, occaſioned, it 
is ſaid, by this Reflexion of our author's | 


— —» — 
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all that ſhould be acted throughout all Spain; without 
whoſe approbation under hand and ſeal, the civil of. 
ficers ſhould ſuffer no play to be ated: and thus the 
comedians would be obliged to ſend all their plays to 
the court, and might then act them with entire ſafety ; 
and the writers of them would take more care and 
pains about what they did, knowing their perfor- 
mances muſt paſs the rigorous examination of ſome- 
body that underſtands them. By this method good 
plays would be written, and the deſign of them hap- 
pily attained, namely, the entertainment of the peo- 
ple, the reputation of the wits of Spain, the intereſt 
and ſecurity of the players, and the ſaving the magi- 
ſtrate the trouble of chaſtiſing them. And if ſome 
other, or the ſame perſon, were commiſſioned to ex- 
amine the books of chivalry that ſhall be written for 
the future, without doubt ſome might be publiſhed 
with all the perfection you ſpeak of, enriching our 
Tanguage with the pleaſing and precious treaſure of 
_ eloquence, and might cauſe the old books to be laid 
aſide, being obſcured by the luſtre of the new ones, 
which would come out, for the innocent amuſement 
not only of the idle, but alſo of thoſe who have moſt 
buſineſs ; for the bow cannot poſſibly ſtand always 
dent, nor can human nature or human frailty ſubſiſt 
without ſome lawful recreation. e 
Thus far had the canon and the prieſt proceeded in 
their dialogue, when the barber, coming up to them, 
; faid to the prieſt: Here, Signor licenciate, is the place, 
5 I told you was proper for us to paſs the heat of the 
47 a day in, and where the cattle would have freſh graſs-in 
bh abundance. I think ſo too, anſwered the prieſt; and 
. | acquainting the canon with his intention, he alſo 
$5 would ſtay with them, invited by the beauty of a plea- 
ſant valley, which preſented itſelf to their view : and 
therefore, that he might enjoy the pleaſure of the place 
and the converſation of the prieſt, of whom he began 
to be fond, and be informed likewiſe more particularly 
of Don 2uixote's exploits, he ordered ſome of his ſer. 
vants to go to the inn, which was not far off, and bring 
from thence what they could find to cat for the whole 


company ; 
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Down Qu1xoTE DE La Mancha, 27 
company; for he reſolved to ſtay there that afternoon, 
o whom one of the ſervants anſwered, that the 
ſumpter-mule, which by that time muſt have reached 
the inn, carried proviſions enough for them all, and 
chat they need take nothing at the inn but barley. 
& Since it is ſo, ſaid the canon, take thither the other 
EZ mules, and bring back the ſumpter hither, ; 
= While this paſſed, Sancho, perceiving he might talk 
to his maſter without the continual preſence of the prieſt 
and the barber, whom he looked upon as ſuſpicious 
= perſons, came up to his maſter's cage, and ſaid to him: 
dir, to diſburthen my conſcience, I muſt tell you ſome- 
thing about this enchantment of yours; and it is this, 
that they, who are riding along with us, and with their 
faces covered, are the prieſt and the barber of our 
town; and I fancy they have played you this trick, and 
are carrying you in this manner, out of the pure envy 
they bear you for ſurpaſſing them in famous atchieve- 
ments: and ſuppoſing this to be true, it follows that 
you are not enchanted, but gulled and beſotted; for 
proof whereof I would aſk you one thing, and if you 
anſwer me, as I believe you muſt, you ſhall lay your 
finger upon this palpable cheat, and find, that you are 
not enchanted but diſtracted. Aſk whatever you will, 
ſon Sancho, anſwered Don 2uixote ; for I will ſatisfy 
you, and anſwer to your whole will. But as to what 
you tell me, that thoſe yonder, who come with us, are 
the prieſt and the barber, our townſmen and acquaint- 
ance, it may very eaſily be, they may ſeem to be ſo; 
but that they are ſo really and in effect, do not believe 
it in any wiſe. What you ought to underſtand and be- 
lieve, is, that, if they ſeem to be thoſe you ſay, it 
muſt be, that they, who have enchanted me, have aſ- 
ſumed that appearance and likeneſs: for enchanters can 
eaſily take what form they pleaſe, and may have taken 
that of our two friends, in order to make you think as 
you do, and to involve you in ſuch a labyrinth of ima- 
ginations, that you ſhall not be able to find your way 
out though you had Theſeus's clue. Beſides, they may 
have done it to make me alſo waver in my judgment, 
and got be able to gueſs ow what quarter this injury 
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comes. For if, on the one fide, you tell me, that 
the prieſt and the barber of our village bear us com. 
y, and, on the other fide, I find myſelf locked up 


in a cage, and know of myſelf, that no force but that Ex 1 


which is ſupernatural could be ſufficient to impriſon 
me; what can I fay or think, but that the manner of 
my enchantment exceeds all I have ever read of in the 


Hiſtories of knights-errant that have been enchanted? 


So that you may ſet your heart at reſt as to their being 
what you fay ; for they are juſt as much ſo, as I am a 
Turk. As to what concerns your aſking me queſtions, 
aſk them; for I will anſwer you, though you ſhould 
continue aſking from this time ttill to-morrow morn- 
ing. Bleſſed virgin! anſwered Sancho, raifing his voice, 
and is it then poſſible your worſhip can be fo thick-, 
ſkulled and devoid of brains, that you cannot perceive 
what I tell you to be the very truth, and that there is 


wore roguery than enchantment in this confinement 
and diſgrace of yours? and ſeeing it is ſo, I will prove 


moſt evidently that you are really not enchanted. Now 
tell me, as god ſhall fave you from this ſtorm, and as 
you hope to find yourſelf in my lady Dulcinea's arms, 
when you leaſt think of it Ceaſe conjuring me, ſaid 


Don Quixote, and aſk what queſtions you will; for J 
have already told you, I will anfwer them with the 


utmoſt punctuality. That is what I would have you 
do, replied Sancho, and what I have a mind to know 
is, that you tell me, without adding or diminiſhing a 
tittle, and with all truth and candour, as is expected 
from, and practiſed by, all who profeſs the exerciſe of 
arms, as your worſhip does, under the title of knights- 

errant I tell you I will lye in nothing, anſwered 
Don Quixote: therefore make either a beginning or an 
end of aſking ; for, in truth, you tire me out with 
ſo many ſalvos, poſtulatums, and preparatives, Sancho. 
I fay, replied Sancho, that I am fully ſatisfied of the 
goodneſs and veracity of my maſter, and, that being to 
the purpoſe in our affair, I afk, with reſpect be it 
ſpoken, whether, ſince your being cooped up, or, as 
you ſay, enchanted, in this cage, your worſhip has 


Rot had an inclination to open the greater or the 
| leſſer 
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is lefler ſluices, as people are wont to ſay? I do not 
8 at g underſtand, Sancho, {aid Don Quixote, what you mean 
Pak by opening ſluices: explain yourſelf, if you would 


11 have me give you a direct anſwer. Is it poſſible, 
auoth Sancho, your worſhip ſhould-not underſtand that 
WE phraſe, when the very children at ſchool are weaned 


of with it? Know then, it means, whether you have not 
the had a mind to do what nobody can do for you? Ay, 
ed? now I comprehend you, Sancho, ſaid Don Quixote; 
ing T and, in truth, I bave often had ſuch a mind, and have 
m a WY at this very inſtant : help me out of this ſtreight; for 
11 4 I doubt all is not ſo clean as it ſhould be. | 
_— M A. P. II. 

Ice, | | | 

ck. 


o/ ehe ingenious conference between Sancho Panga and 


* : his maſter Don Quixote. 

nt BET TA! quoth Sancho, now I have caught you: this 

ve i H is what I longed to know with all my heart and 

* I foul. Come on, Sir, can you deny what is commonly 

15 ſaid every where, when a perſon is in the dumps; I 
4 know not what ſuch or ſuch a one ails; he neither 


eats, nor drinks, nor ſleeps, nor anſwers to the pur- 
poſe when he is aſked a queſtion; he looks for all the 
world as if he were enchanted. From whence it is 
{ concluded, that they, who do not eat, nor drink, nor 
ſleep, nor perform the natural actions I ſpeak of, ſuch 
only are enchanted, and not they, who have ſuch calls 
as your worſhip has, and who eat and drink when they 
can get it, and anſwer to all that is aſked them. You 
ſay right, Sancho, anſwered Don Quiæote: but I have 
already told you, that there are ſundry ſorts of en- 
chantments, and it may have ſo fallen out, that, in pro- 
ceſs of time, they may have been changed from one 
to another, and that now it may be the faſhion for 
thoſe, who are enchanted, to do as I do, though for- 
merly they did not: ſo that there is no arguing, nor 
drawing conſequences, againſt the cuſtom of the times. 
I know, and am verily perſuaded, that I am enchanted ; 
and that is ſufficient for the diſcharge of my conſcience, 
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comes. For if, on the one ſide, you tell me, that 
the prieſt and the barber of our village bear us com. 

any, and, on the other fide, I find myſelf locked up 


in a cage, and know of myſelf, that no force but that | St 


which is ſupernatural could be ſufficient to impriſon 
me; what can I ſay or think, but that the manner of 
my enchantment exceeds all I have ever read of in the 
Hiſtories of knights-errant that have been enchanted? 
So that you may ſet your heart at reſt as to their being 


what you fay ; for they are juſt as much ſo, as I am a 


Turk. As to what concerns your aſking me queſtions, 
aſk them; for I will anſwer you, though you ſhould 
continue aſking from this time *till to-morrow morn- 


ing. Bleſſed virgin! anſwered Sancho, raifing his voice, 


and is it then poſſible your worſhip can be fo thick-, 
ſkulled and devoid of brains, that you cannot perceive 


What I tell you to be the very truth, and that there is 


wore roguery than enchantment in this confinement 
and diſgrace of yours? and ſeeing it is ſo, I will prove 
moſt evidently that you are really not enchanted. Now 
tell me, as god ſhall fave you from this ſtorm, and as 
you hope to find yourſelf in my lady Dulcinea's arms, 
when you leaſt think of it Ceaſe conjuring me, ſaid 
Don Duixote, and aſk what queſtions you will; for T 
have already told you, I will anfwer them with the 


utmoſt punctuality. That is what I would have you 


do, replied Sancho, and what I have a mmd to know 
is, that you tell me, without adding or diminiſhing a 
tittle, and with all trath and candour, as is expected 
from, and practiſed by, all who profeſs the exerciſe of 
arms, as your worſhip does, under the title of knights- 
errant — I tell you I will lye in nothing, anſwered 
Don Qui æote: therefore make either a beginning or an 
end of aſking ; for, in truth, you tire me out with 


ſo many falvos, poſtulatums, and preparatives, Sancho. 
I fay, replied Sancho, that J am fully ſatisfied of the 
goodneſs and veracity of my maſter, and, that being to 
the purpoſe in our affair, I aſk, with reſpe& be it 


ſpoken, whether, ſince your being cooped up, or, as 
you ſay, enchanted, in this cage, your worſhip has 
not had an inclination to open the greater or the 

| | leſſer 
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& underſtand, Sancho, ſaid Don Quixote, what you mean 
by opening ſluices: explain yourſelf, if you would 
p © have me give you a direct anſwer. Is it poſſible, 


phraſe, when the very children at ſchool are weaned 
with it? Know then, it means, whether you have not 
had a mind to do what nobody can do for you? Ay, 
now I comprehend you, Sancho, {aid Don Quixote; 


at this very inſtant : help me out of this ſtreight; for 
8 I doubt all is not ſo clean as it ſhould be. Z 


CHA: F. XXII. | 


his maſter Don Quixote. 


is what I longed to know with all my heart and 


| cats, nor drinks, nor ſleeps, nor anſwers to the pur- 


world as if he. were enchanted. From whence it is 
concluded, that they, who do not eat, nor drink, nor 
ſleep, nor perform the natural actions I ſpeak of, ſuch 
only are enchanted, and not they, who have ſuch calls 


can get it, and anſwer to all that is aſked them. You 
ſay right, Sancho, anſwered Don Quixote: but I have 
already told you, that there are ſundry ſorts of en- 
chantments, and it may have ſo fallen out, that, in pro- 
ceſs of time, they may have been changed from one 
to another, and that now it may be the faſhion for 


merly they did not: ſo that there is no arguing, nor 
drawing conſequences, againſt the cuſtom of the times. 
I know, and am verily perſuaded, that I am enchanted; 
and that is ſufficient for the diſcharge of my conſcience, 

NE. B 3 | x which 


leſſer fluices, as people are wont to ſay? I do not 


quoth Sancho, your worſhip ſhould-not underſtand that 


and, in truth, I have often had ſuch a mind, and have 


f 8 Of the ingenious conference between Sancho Panga and 
: H% quoth Sancho, now I have caught you: this 
Y foul. Come on, Sir, can you deny what is commonly 


aid every where, when a perſon is in the dumps; 1 
know not what ſuch or ſuch a one ails; he neither 


poſe when he is aſked a queſtion; he looks for all the 


as your worſhip has, and who eat and drink when they | 


thoſe, who are enchanted, to do as I do, though for- 
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which would be heavily burthened, if I thought I wa, 
not enchanted, and ſhould ſuffer myſelf to he idle in i 
this cage like a coward, defrauding the neceſſitous and 
oppreſſed of that ſuccour I might have afforded them, 
when, perhaps, at this very moment, they may be in 
extreme want of my aid and protection. But for all 
that, replied Sancho, I fay, for your greater and more 
abundant ſatisfaction, your worſhip would do well to 
endeavour to get out of this priſon ; which T will un- 
dertake to facilitate with all my might, and to effect it 
too; and then you may once more mount your truſty | 
Rozinante, who ſeems as if he were enchanted too, ſo I 
melancholy and dejected is he. And, when this is 
done, we may again try our fortune in ſearch of ad- 
ventures: and ſhould it not ſucceed well, we ſhall 
have time enough to return to the cage, in which! 
promiſe, on the faith of a truſty and loyal ſquire, to 
ſhut myſelf up with your worſhip, if perchance you 
we ſo unhappy, or I ſo ſimple, as to fail in the per- 
ormance of what I ſay, I am content to do what 
you adviſe, brother Sancho, replied Don Quixote; and 
when you ſee a proper opportunity for- working my 
deliverance, I will be ruled by you in every thing; 
but, Sancho, depend upon it, you will find how miſ- 
taken you are in your notion of my diſgrace. = 
With thefe diſcourſes the knight-errant and the evil- 
errant ſquire beguiled the time, till they came where 
the prieſt, the canon, and the barber, who were already 
alighted, waited for them. The waggoner preſently 
unyoked the oxen from his team, and turned them looſe 
in that green and delicious place, whoſe freſhneſs in- 
vited to the enjoyment of it, not only perſons as muck 
enchanted as Don Quixote, but as conſiderate and diſ- 
creet as his ſquire, who beſought the prieſt to permit 
his maſter to come out of the cage for a while; other- 
wiſe that priſon would not be quite fo clean as the 
decorum of ſuch a knight as his maſter required. The 
prieft underſtood him, and ſaid, that he would, with 
all his heart, conſent to what he defired, were it not 
that he feared, leſt his maſter, finding himſelf at liberty, 
ſhould play one of his old pranks, and be gone where 
Ng. | . 7 On 
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no body ſhould ſet eyes on him more. I will be ſe- 
curity for his not running away, replied Sancho; and 
T alſo, ſaid the canon, eſpecially if he will paſs his 
word as a knight that he will not leave us without our 
= conſent. I do paſs it, anſwered Don Quixote, who 
Vas liſtening to all they ſaid, and the rather, becauſe 
2 whoever is enchanted, as I am, is not at liberty to 
= diſpoſe of himſelf as he pleaſes; for he, who has en- 
= chanted him, can make him that he ſhall not be 
able to ſtir in three centuries, and, if he ſhould at- 
tempt an eſcape, will fetch him back on the wing: 
and, ſince this was the caſe, they might, he ſaid, ſafe- 
ly let him looſe, eſpecially it being ſo much for the 
advantage of them all; for ſhould they not looſe him, 
he proteſted, if they did not get farther off, he muſt 
needs offend their noſes. 'The canon took him by the 
hand, though he was ſtill manacled, and, upon his 
faith and word, they uncaged him ; at which he was 
infinitely and above meaſure rejoiced to ſee himſelf out 
of the cage. And the firſt thing he did, was, to 
ſtretch his whole body and limbs: then he went 
where Rozinante ſtood; and, giving him a couple of 
{aps on the buttocks with the palm of his hand, he 
faid : I have ftill hope in god, and in his bleſſed mo- 
= ther, O flower and mirrour of ſteeds, that we two 
& ſhall ſoon ſee ourſelves in that ſtate our hearts deſire, 
thou with thy lord on thy back, and'I mounted on 
thee, exerciſing the function for which heaven ſent 
me into the world. And ſo ſaying, Don Quixote, with 
his ſquire Sancho, retired to ſome little diſtance ; from 
whence he came back more lightſome, and more de- 
ſirous to put in execution what his ſquire had pro- 
jected. The canon gazed earneſtly at him, and ſtood 
in admiration at his ſtrange and unaccountable mad- 
neſs, perceiving, that, in all his diſcourſe and anſwers, 
he diſcovered a very good underſtanding, and only loſt 
his ſtirrups r, as has been already ſaid, when the con- 
verſation happened to turn upon the ſubject of chival- 
ry. And ſo, after they were all ſat down on the green 
„ B 4 grals;, 
1 A metaphor taken from tilting at tournaments, where the 
Knight that loſes his ſtirrups is in danger of being diſmounted.. 
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Feat, in expectation of the ſumpter-mule, the canon, 
deing moved with compaſſion, ſaid to him. 
Is it poſſible, worthy Sir, that the crude and idle 
ſtudy of books of chivalry ſhould have had that influ. 
ence upon you, as to turn your brain, in ſuch manner 
as to make you believe you are now enchanted, with 
other things of the ſame ſtamp, as far from bein 
true, as falſhood itſelf is from truth? How is it pof- 
fible, any human underſtanding can perfuade itſelf, 
there ever was in the world that infinity of Amadis's, 
that rabble of famous knights, ſo many emperors of 
Trapiſonda, ſo many Felixmartes of Hyrcania, ſo many 
palfreys, ſo many damſels-errant, ſo many ſerpents, ſo 
many dragons, ſo many giants, ſo many unheard-of 
adventures, ſo many kinds of enchantments, ſo many 
battles, ſo many furious encounters, ſo much bravery 
of attire, ſo many princeſſes in love, ſo many ſquires 
become earls, ſo many witty dwarfs, ſo many billets- 
doux, ſo many courtſhips, ſo many valiant women, 
and laſtly ſo many and ſuch abſurd accidents, as your 
books of knight-errantry contain ? For my own part, 
when I read them, without reflecting that they are all 
falſhood and folly, they give me ſome pleaſure : but, 
when I conſider what they are, I throw the very beſt 
of them againſt the wall, and ſhould into the fire, had 
I one near me, as well deſerving ſuch a puniſhment, 
for being falſe and inveigling, and out of the road of 
common ſenſe, as broachers of new ſects and new 
ways of life, and as giving occaſion to the ignorant 
vulgar to believe, and look upon as truths, the mul- 
titude of abſurdities they contain. Nay, they have 
the preſumption to dare to diſturb the underſtandings 
of ingenious and well-born gentlemen, as is but too 
notorious in the effect they have had upon your wor- 
ſhip, having reduced you to ſuch a paſs, that you are 
forced to be ſhut up in a cage, and carried on a team 
from place to place, like ſome lion or tyger, to be 
ſhewn for money. Ah Signor Don Quixote, have pity 
on yourſelf, and return into the boſom of diſcretion, 
and learn to make uſe of thoſe great abilities heaven 
| has 
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has been pleaſed to beſtow ape you, by employing 
ble 


wy that happy talent you are ed with in ſome other 
idle kind of reading, which may redound to the benefit of 
Ay W your conſcience, and to the encreaſe of your honour. 
ne. But if a ſtrong natural impulſe muſt ſtiff Iead you to 
ith books of exploits and chivalries, read, in the holy 
ine ſcripture, the book of Judges, where you will meet 
py with wonderful truths, and atchievements no lefs true 
If than heroic. Portugal had a Viriatus, Rome a Ceſar, 
„ Carthage an Hannibal, Greece an Alexander, Caſtile a 
of count Fernando Gonzales, Valencia a Cid, Andaluſia a 
5 = Gonzalo Fernandez, Eftremadura a Diego Garcia de Pa- 
7 redes, Aerex a Garci Perez de Vargas, Toledo a Gar- 
of BY cilafſo, and Sewil a Don Manuel de Leon; the reading 


of whoſe valorous exploits may entertain, inſtru, de - 
light, and raiſe admiration in the moſt elevated genius. 
= This, indeed, would be a ſtudy worthy of your good 
= underſtanding, my dear friend, whereby you will be- 
come learned in hiſtory, enamoured of virtue, inſtruct- 
ed in goodneſs, bettered in manners, valiant without 
& raſhneſs, and cautious without cowardice : and all this 
will redound to the glory of god, to your own profit, 
and the fame of La Mancha, from whence, as I un- 
derſtand, you derive your birth and origin. he 

= Don Quixote liſtened with great attention to the ca- 
= non's diſcourſe ;. and when he found he had done, af- 
ter having ſtared at him a pretty while, he ſaid : I find, 
Sir, the whole of what you have been ſaying tends to 
perſuade me, there never were any knights-errant in 
the world, and that all the. books of chivalry are 
falſe, lying, miſchievous, and unprofitable to the com- 
monwea ip and that I have done ill in reading, worſe 

in believing, .and worſt of all in imitating them, by 
taking upon me the rigorous profeſſion of knight- 

errantry, which they teach: and you deny, that ever 
there were any Amadis's, either of Gaul or of Greece, 

or any other knights, ſuch as thoſe books are full of. 
It is all preciſely as you ſay, quoth the canon. To 

which Don Quixote anſwered: Vou alſo were pleaſed 
to add, that thoſe books had done me much preju- 
dice, having turned my brain, and reduced me to the 

| BS * cot being 
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being carried about in a cage; and that it would be 
better for me to amend and change my courſe of ſtudy, 
by reading other books more true, more pleaſant, and 
more inſtructive. True, quoth the canon. Why then, 
ſaid Don Quixote, in my opinion, you are the mad- 
man and the enchanted perſon, ſince you have ſet 
yourſelf to utter ſo many blaſphemies againſt a thing 
ſo univerſally received in the world, and held for ſuch. 
truth, that he, who ſhould deny it, as you do, de- 
ſerves the ſame. puniſhment, you are pleaſed to fay 
you beſtow on thoſe books, when you read them, and 
they vex you. For to endeavour to makepeople believe, 
that there never was an Amadis in. the world, nor any 
other of the knights-adventurers, of which hiſtories are 
full, would be to endeavour to perſuade them, that the 
i ſun does not enlighten, the froſt give cold, nor the earth 
| _ yield ſuſtenance. What genius can there be in the 
| world able to perſuade. another, that the affair of the 
; Infanta Floripes and Guy of Burgundy was not true; and 
that of Fierabras at the bridge of Mantible, which fell 
out in the time of Charlemagne; which, I vow to god, 
is as true, as that it is now day-light? and, if theſe 
be lyes, ſo muſt it alſo be, that there ever was a 
Hector or an Achilles, or a Trojan war, or the twelve 
Peers of France, or king Arthur of England, who is 
ſtill wandering about transformed into a raven, and is 
every minute expected in his kingdom. And will 
any one preſume to ſay, that the hiſtory of Guarino 
Mexguino, and that of the law - ſuit of ſaint Grial 1, 
are lyes; or that the amours of Sir Triſtram and the 
queen Jſeo i, and thoſe of Ginebra and Lancelot, are 
„ | | ES alſo: 
1 It ſhould be.Graat-and. Tſorra,.. But this is the author's fault, 
not the tranſlator's. Either the Spaniſb tranſlators of thoſe books 
made theſe miſtakes, or Cervantes was not ſo well verſed in them 
as he pretends : or, perhaps, having read them in his youth, he: 
had/partly forgotten them. That he had read them, is. highly pro-- 
bable, as alſo that he had himſelf written an hundred ſheets of. 
done, as he makes the canon ſay above: for whoever reads his Per- 
files and Sigiſmunda will eaſily perceive, that the firſt part, writ-- 
ten in his youth, is very different from the latter, which was the 
1; work he publiſhed, It may be proper. to obſerve here, that. 
his Don Quixote has not quite cured the romantic folly of his coun« 
trymem fines they prefer his Ferflet and Srgt/munda to it. 5 
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alſo apocryphal ; whereas there are perſons, who al- 
moſt remember to have ſeen the Duenna Quintannona, 
who was the beſt ſkinker of wine that ever Great 
Britain could boaſt of? And this is ſo certain, that I 
remember, my grandmother by my father's ſide, when 

ſhe ſaw any Duenna reverendly coifed, would ſay to 
me ; Look, grandſon, that old woman is very like the 
Duenna Quintannona. From whence I infer, that ſne 
muſt either have known her, or at leaſt have ſeen 
ſome portrait of her. Then, who can deny the truth 
of the hiſtory of Peter of Prowence and the fair Maga- 
lona, ſince, to this very day, is to be ſeen, in the 
king's armory, the peg, wherewith he ſteered the 
wooden horſe, upon which he rode through the air? 
which peg is ſomewhat. bigger than the pole of a coach: 
and cloſe by the peg ſtands Babzeca's ſaddle. And in 
Roncefvalles is to be ſeen Orlando's horn, as big as a 
great beam. From all which. I conclude, that there 
were the tavelve Peers, the Peters, the Cids, and ſuch. 
other. knights as thoſe the world calls adventurers. 
If not, let them alſo tell me, that the valiant Por- 
turueſe John de Merlo was no knight-errant ; he, who: 
went to Burgundy, and, in the city of Ras, fought the 
famous lord of Charni, Monſeigneur * Pierre, and af- 


 terwards, in the city of Baſil with Monſeigneur Enrique. 


of Remeſtan, coming off from both engagements con- 
queror, and loaded: with honourable fame :. beſides: 
the adventures and. challenges, accompliſhed. in Bur- 
gundy, of the valiant Spaniards Pedro Barba, and Ga- 
tierre Quiæxada (from whom I am lineally deſcended} 
who vanquiſhed the ſons of the count Saint Paul. Let 
them deny likewiſe that Don Fernando de Guevara tra- 
velled into Germany in queſt of adventures, where he 
fought with Meſire * George, a knight of the duke of 
Auſtria's court. Let them ſay, that the juſts of Suero 
oh | Me ny mnt Imp 
1 In Spaniſh-M3ſen; abbreviated from Mon ſeigneur. | 

2 In Spaniſh Micer. The Nebleſſe in France, who are below: 
the quality of Monſeigneurs, and above that. of Monſieurs, ae” 
fiyled Maſſires. . | | | „ 


* 
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de Duinnones of the Paſs i were all mockery : with 
the enterprizes of Monſeigneur Louis de Falſes againſt 
Don Gonzalo de Guzman a Caſtilian knight; with ma- 
ny more exploits, performed by chriſtian knights of 
theſe and of foreign kingdoms ; all ſo authentic and 
true, that, I ſay again, whoever denies them muſt be 
void of all fenſe and reaſon. 5 
The canon ſtood in admiration to hear the medley 
Don Quixote made of truths and lyes, and to ſee how 
ſkilled he was in all matters any way relating to 
knight. errantry; and therefore anſwered him: I can- 
not deny, Signor Don Quixote, but there is ſome truth 
in what you fay, eſpecially in relation to the Spari/ 
knights-errant ; and I am alſo ready to allow, that 
there were the twelve peers of France: but I can ne- 
| ver believe, they did all thoſe things aſcribed to them 
1 by archbiſhop Turpin: for the truth is, they were 
knights choſen by the kings of France, and called peers, 
as being all equal in quality and proweſs 2: at leaſt, if 
they were not, it was fit they ſhould be ſo: and in 
this reſpect they were not unlike our religious. military 
orders of Saint Jago or Calatrava, which preſuppole, 
that the profeſſors are, or ought to be, cavaliers of 
q worth, valour, and family: and, as now-a-days we 
i fay, a knight of St. John, or of Alcantara, in thoſe _ 
1 times they ſaid, a knight of the twelve peers, thoſe 
of that military order being twelve in number, and all 
5 1 _ equal. 
1 It was at certain Paſſes that the knights-errant. obliged all 
that went that way to break a launce with them in honour of their 


miſtreſſes. This cuſtom was either invented by the real nobility 
in the days of ignorance, and taken from them by the romance- 


writers, or, more probably, borrowed from the Fuego de Canas of 
the Moors, which was performed by them with the greateſt mag- 
nificence, and is ſtill continued by the Spanzards, It was called in 
England a tilt and tournament, but has been long out of uſe. The 
French practiſed it about fourſcore years ago, with great expence, 
under the name of a Carrouſe/, The ceremonies, challenges, &c. 
uſed therein are preſerved in ſome hiſtorians, as Froiſſard, Mon- 
Frelet, &c. 1 „ 

2 This is as great a fable as any in the book: for they were 
great lords, choſen by the king to aſſiſt him in the trial of great 
lords equal to themſelves, and therefore called (pares)] peers, they 
having no equals among the reſt of the people. e 
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equal. That there was a Cid, is beyond all doubt, 


as likewiſe a Bernardo del Carpio; but that they per- 


formed the exploits told of them, I believe there is 
great reaſon to ſuſpect. As to Peter of Provence's peg, 
and its ſtanding cloſe by Babieca's ſaddle, in the king's 
armory, I confeſs my fin, in being fo ignorant, or 
ſhort-fighted, that, though I have feen the ſaddle, I 
never could diſcover the peg; which is ſomewhat 
ſtrange, confidering how big you fay it is. Yet, with- 
out all queſtion, there it is, replied Don Quixote, by 
the ſame token that they ſay it is kept in a leathern 
caſe, that it may not take ruſt. It may be ſo, an- 
ſwered the canon; but, by the holy orders I have re- 
ceived, I do not remember to have ſeen it. But ſup- 
poſing I ſhould grant you it is there, I do not there- 
fore think my ſelf bound to believe the ſtories of ſo 
many Amadis's, nor thoſe of ſuch a rabble rout of 
knights as we hear of: nor 1s it reaſonable, that a 
gentleman, ſo honourable, of ſuch excellent parts, and. 
endued with ſo good an underſtanding as your ſelf, 
ſhould be perſuaded that ſuch ſtrange follies, as are 
written in the abſurd books of chivalry, are true. 


CHAP. XXIII. 


Of the ingenious conteſt between Don Quixote and the. 
Canon, with other accidents, | 


Good jeſt, indeed! anſwered Don 2uixote ; that: 

books printed with the licence of kings, and the 
approbation of the examiners, read with general plea- 
lure, and applauded by great and ſmall, poor and rich, 
learned and ignorant, gentry and commonalty, in 
ſhort, by all ſorts of. people, of what ftate or condition 
foever they be, ſhould be all lyes, and eſpecially car- 


_ rying ſuch an appearance of truth! for do they not 
tell us the father, the mother, the country, the kin- 


dred, the age, the place, with a particular detail of 
every action, performed datly by fuch a knight or 
knights? Good Sir, be filent, and do not utter fuch 
hlaſphemies; and. believe me, I adviſe you to at m 
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wy 
”- 


this affair like a diſcreet perſon: do but peruſe them, 
and you will find what pleaſure attends this kind of 
reading. For, pray, tell me; Can there be a greater 
ſatisfaction than to ſee, placed as it were before our 


eyes, a vaſt lake of room, pitch, and in it a prodi- 


gious number of ſerpents, ſnakes, crocodiles, and di- 
vers other kinds of fierce and dreadful creatures ſwim- 
ming up and down ? and from the midſt of the lake 
to hear a moſt dreadful voice, ſay ing: O knight, 


© whoever thou art, that ſtandeſt beholding this tre- 


* mendous lake, if thou art deſirous to enjoy the hap- 
«* pineſs that lies concealed beneath theſe ſable wa- 
© ters, ſhew the valour of thy undaunted breaſt, and 


© plunge thy ſelf headlong into the midſt of this black 


« and burning liquor; for, if thou doeſt not, thoe 


s wilt be unworthy to ſee the mighty wonders, in- 


© cloſed therein, and contained in the ſeven caſtles of 


the ſeven enchanted nymphs, who dwell beneath this 


© horrid blackneſs' And ſcarcely has the knight 


heard the fearful voice, when, without farther conſi- 
deration, or reflecting upon the danger, to which he ex- 


poſes himſelf, and even without putting off his cum- 


| berſome and weighty armour, recommending himſelf 


to god and to his. miſtreſs, he plunges into the middle 


of the boiling pool; and, when he neither heeds nor 
conſiders what may become of him, he. finds himſelf 


in the midſt of flowery fields, with which thoſe of 


Elyſium can in no wiſe compare. There the ſky. 
ſeems more tranſparent, and the ſun ſhines with a. 


freſher brightneſs. Beyond it appears a pleaſing fo- 


reſt, ſo green and ſhady, that its verdure rejoices the 
ſight, whilſt the ears are entertained with the ſweet. 
and artleſs notes of an infinite number of little painted 


birds, hopping to and fro' among the intricate branches. 
Here he diſcovers a warbling brook,. whoſe cool wa- 
ters, reſembling 1 cryſtal, run murmuring over 
the fine ſands and ſnowy pebbles, out-glittering ſifted 
gold and pureſt pearl. There he eſpies an artificial 
fountain of variegated jaſper and poliſhed marble. 
Here he beholds another of ruſtic work, in which the 
minute ſhells of the muſcle, with the white and 7 

| | OW. 
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low wreathed houſes of the ſnail, placed in orderly 
| confuſion, interſperſed with pieces of glittering cryſtal, 
and pellucid emeralds, compoſe a work of ſuch va- 
riety, that art imitating nature ſeems here. to ſurpaſs 
her. Then on a ſudden he deſcries a ſtrong caſtle, or 
ſtately palace, whoſe walls are of maſſive gold, the 
Z battlements of diamonds, and the gates of hyacinths : 
in ſhort, the ſtructure is ſo- admirable, that, though 
the materials, whereof it is framed, are no leſs than 
diamonds, carbuncles, rubies, pearls, gold, and eme- 
ralds, yet the workmanſhip is ſtill more precious 1. 
= And, after having ſeen all this, can any thing be more 
charming, than to behold, ſallying forth at the caſtle. | 
gate a goodly troop of damſels, whoſe bravery and gor- 
geous attire ſnould I pretend to deſcribe, as the hiſtories 
© do at large, I ſhould never have done? and then ſhe, 
= who appears to be the chief of them all, preſently 
takes by the hand the daring knight, who threw him- 
= ſelf into the burning lake, and, without ſpeaking a 
word, carries him into the rich palace, or caſtle, and, 
ſtripping him as naked as his mother bore him, bathes 
him in milk-warm water, and then anoints him all 
over with odoriferous eſſences, and puts on him a ſhirt 
of the fineſt lawn, all ſweet-ſcented and perfumed. 
Then comes another damſel, and throws over his 
ſhoulders a mantle, reckoned worth, at the very leaſt, 
a city or more. What a fight is it then, when after 
this he is carried to another hall, to behold the tables 
ſpread in ſuch order, that he is ſtruck with ſuſpenſe 
and wonder ! then to fee him waſh his hands in water 
diſtilled from amber and ſweet-ſcented flowers! to ſee 
him ſeated in a chair of ivory ! to behold the damſels 
waiting upon him in marvellous filence ! then to ſee 
ſuch variety of delicious viands, ſo ſavourily dreſſed, 
that the appetite is at a loſs to direct the hand ! To 
hear ſoft muſick while he is eating, without knowing 
EE, | ö who 


1 Cervantes certainly had in view Ovid's deſcription of the pa- 
lace of the Sun: 
Regia ſolis erat ſublimibus alta columnis, 
Clara micante auro, &c. 


Materiam ſuperabat #pus, Metam, I. 2. init. 
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who it is that ſings, or from whence the ſounds pro. 
ceed ! And when dinner is ended, and the cloth taken 
away, the knight lolling in his chair, and perhaps 
picking his teeth, according to cuſtom, enters unex. 
pectedly at the hall door a damſel much more beauti. 
ful than any of the former, and, ſeating herſelf by the 

| knight's fide, begins to give him an account what caſtle 

that is, and how ſhe is enchanted in it, with ſundry 

bother matters, which ſurpriſe the knight, and raiſe the 
admiration of thoſe who read his hiſtory, I will en- 
large no further hereupon; for from hence you may 
conclude, that whatever part one reads of whatever 
| hiſtory of knights-errant, muſt needs cauſe delight and 
wonder in the reader. Believe me then, Sir,. and, as 
J have already hinted, read theſe books, and. you will 
find, that they will baniſh all your melancholy, and 
meliorate your diſpoſition, if -it happens to be a bad. 
one. This I can fay for my ſelf, that, fince I have 

been a knight-errant, I am become valiant, civil, li- 
beral, well-bred, generous, courteous, daring, affable, 
patient, a ſufferer of toils, impriſonments, and enchant- 
ments: and though it be ſo little a while ſince I ſaw. 
my ſelf locked up in à cage like a mad - man, yet I 
expect, by. the valour of my arm, heaven favouring, 
and fortune not oppuguing, in a few days to ſee my 
ſelf king of ſome kingdom, wherein I may diſplay the 

gratitude and liberality encloſed in this breaſt of mine ; 
for, upon my faith, Sir, the poor man is diſabled from 

* practifing the virtue of liberality, though he poſſeſs it 
in never ſo eminent a degree; and. the gratitude, which 
conſiſts only in inclination, is a dead thing, even as faith. 
without works is dead. For which reaſon I ſhould be 
glad that fortune would offer me ſpeedily ſome oppor-- 
tunity of becoming an emperor, that I may ſhew my. 
heart, by doing good to my friends, eſpecially to poor 

Sancho Panga here my Squire, who is the honeſteſt 
man in the world; and I would fain beſtow on him 
an earldom, as I have long ſince promiſed him, but: 
that J fear, he will not have. ability ſufficient to govern. 
his eſtate. e 
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Sancho overheard his maſter's laſt words, to whom 


he ſaid: Take you the pains, Signor Don Quiæote, to 
procure me this ſame earldom, ſo often promiſed by 
you, and ſo long expected by me; for I aſſure you. I 
mall not want for ability ſufficient to govern it. But 


ſuppoſing J had not, I have heard fay, there are peo- 
ple in the world, who take lordſhips to farm, paying 


the owners ſo much a year, and taking upon them- 
ſelves the whole management thereof, whilſt the lord 
© himſelf, with out- ſtretched legs lies along at his eaſe, 
enjoying the rent they give him, without concerning 
EE himſelf any further about it. Juſt ſo will I do, and 
give myſelf no more trouble than needs muſt, but im- 
mediately ſurrender all up, and live upon my rents 
like any duke, and let the world rub, This, brother 
Sancho, quoth the canon, is to be underſtood only as 
to the enjoyment of the revenue: but as to the admi- 
niſtration of juſtice, the lord himſelf muſt look to 
that; and for this ability, found judgment, and eſpe - 
cially an upright intention, are required; for if theſe 
be wanting in the beginnings, the means and ends will 
always be erroneous ; and therefore god uſually proſ- 


pers the good intentions of the ſimple, and diſappoints 


WJ the evil deſigns of the cunning. I do not underftand 


theſe philoſophies, anſwered Sancho; I only know, I 
with I may as ſpeedily have the earldom, as I ſhould 
know how to govern it; for I have as large a ſoul 
as another, and as large a body as the beſt of them ; 


and I ſhould be as much king of my own dominion, 
as any one is of his: and being ſo, I would do what 1 


pleaſed ; and doing what I pleaſed, I ſhould have my 
will; and having my will, I ſhould be contented ; and 
when one is contented, there is no more to be deſir- 
ed; and when there is no more to be deſired, there's 
an end of it; and let the eſtate come, and god be 
with ye; and let us ſee it, as one blind man ſaid to 
another,, Theſe are no bad philoſophies, as you ſay, 

Sancho, quoth the canon; nevertheleſs there is a great 
deal more to be ſaid upon the ſubje& of earldoms. 
To which Don Quixote replied: I know not what 


more may be ſaid; only [ govern myſelf by _ _ 
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ample ſet me by the great Amadis de Gaul, who made 
| his ſquire knight of the Firm-[/and ; and therefore 


may, without ſcruple of conſcience, make an earl of i 


Sancho Panga, who is one of the belt {quires that ever 
knight-errant had. The canon was amazed at Don 
Quixote s methodical and orderly madneſs, the man. 
ner of his deſcribing the adventure of the knight of the 
lake, the impreſſion made upon him by thoſe preme. 
ditated lyes he had read in his books : and laſtly, he 
admired at the ſimplicity of Sancho, who ſo vehemently 
defired to on the earldom his maſter had Nane 
him. 


By this time the canon's FELT who went to the 


| Inn for the ſumpter-mule, were come back; and 


ſpreading a carpet on the green graſs, they fat down 


under the ſhade of ſome trees, and dined there, that 
the waggoner might not loſe the conveniency of that 


freſh paſture, as we have ſaid before. And while they 
were eating, they heard on a ſudden a loud noiſe, and 
the ſound of a little bell in a thicket of briars and 
thorns that was hard by; and at the ſame inſtant they 


ſaw a very beautiful ſhe-goat, ſpeckled with black, 


white, and gray, run out of the thicket. After her 
came a goatherd, calling to her aloud,. in his wonted 


language, to ſtop and come back to the fold. The 


fugitive goat, trembling and affrighted, betook herſelf 
to the company, as it were for their protection, and 
there ſhe Kopped. The goatherd came up, and taking 
her by the horns, as if ſhe were capable of diſcourſe 
and reaſoning, he ſaid to her: Ah! wanton, ſpotted, 

fool ! what caprice hath made thee halt thus of late. 
days? what wolves wait for thee, child ? wilt thou tell 
me, pretty one, what this means? but what elſe can 
it mean, but that thou art a female, and therefore 
eanſt not be quiet? a curſe on thy humours, and all 


' theirs, whom thou reſembleſt ſo much l turn back, 


my love, turn back ; for though, perhaps, you. 


will not be fo contented, at leaſt, you will be 


more ſafe in your own fold, and among your own 


companions : and if you, who are to look after, and 
them, go yourſelf ſo much a, what muſt 
become 
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decome of them? The goatherd's words delighted alt 
the hearers extremely, eſpecially the canon, who 
& caid to him: I entreat you, brother, be not in ſuch a 
W hurry to force back this goat ſo. ſoon to her fold; for 
ice, as you ſay, ſhe is a female, ſhe will follow her 
Z own natural inftint, though you take never ſo much 
W pains to hinder her. Come, take this morſel, and 
then drink; whereby you will temper your choler, 
and in the mean while the goat will reſt herſelf. And 
in ſaying this he gave him the hinder quarter of a cold 
rabbet on the point of a fork. The goatherd took it 
and thanked him; then drank, and fat down quietly, 
and faid : I would not have you, gentlemen, take me 
for a fooliſh fellow, for having talked ſenſe to this a- 
nimal; for in truth the. words I ſpoke to her are not 
& without a myſtery, I am a country fellow, tis true, 
& yet not ſo much a ruſtic but I know the difference be- 
Z tween converſing with men and beaſts. I verily believe 
vou, ſaid the prieſt; for I have found by experience, that 
the mountains breed learned men, and the cottages of 
EZ fhepherds contain philoſophers. At leaſt, Sir, replied 
the goatherd, they afford men, who have ſome know- 
= ledge from experience; and, to convince you of 
this truth, though I ſeem to invite myſelf without be- 
ing aſked, if it be not tireſome to you, and if you 
= pleaſe, gentlemen, to lend me your attention, I will 
tell you a true ſtory, which will confirm what I and 
this ſame gentleman (pointing to the prieſt) have ſaid. 
To this Don Quixote anſwered :- Seeing this buſineſs 
has ſomewhat of the face of an-adventure, I for my part 
will liſten to you, brother, with all my heart, and ſo 
will all theſe gentlemen, being diſcreet and ingenious 
perſons, and ſuch as love to hear curious novelties, 
that ſurpriſe, gladden, and entertain the ſenſes, as I 
do not doubt but- your ſtory will. do. Begin then, 
friend, for we will all hearken. I draw my flake, 
quoth Sancho, and hye me with this paſty to yonder- 
brook, where Þ intend to ſtuff myſelf for three days; 
for I have heard my maſter Don Quixote ſay, that the 
ſquire of a knight-errant muſt eat, when he has it, till 
he can eat no longer, becauſe it often happens that 


they 
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they get into ſome wood ſo intricate, that there is no : 1 


hitting the way out in fix days, and then, if a man has 
not his belly well lined, or his wallet well provided, 


1 want into mommy. You are in the right, Sancho, 

laid Den Quixote: go whither you will, and eat what 
you can; for I am already fated, and want only to 
give my wind its repaſt, which I am going to do by 

liſtening to this honeſt man's ſtory. We all do the 
fame, quoth the canon, and then deſired the goatherd 
to begin the tale he had promiſed. The goatherd gave 
the goat, which he held by the horns, two {laps on 
the back with the palm of his hand, ſaying : lie thee 
down by me, ſpeckled fool; for we have time and to 
ſpare for returning to our fold. The goat ſeemed to 
underſtand him ; for as ſoon as her maſter was ſeated, 
ſhe laid herſelf cloſe by him very quietly, and, look- 

ing up in his face, ſeemed to ſignify ſhe was attentive 
to what the goatherd was going to _ who * 
his ſtory i in chis manner. 


o M A * XXIV. 


Which | treats of what the goatherd W to all thiſs 
ho accompanied Don Quixote. 


1 I. HREE leagues from this valley there i is a town, 
which, though but ſmall, is one of the richeſt in 
all theſe parts: and therein dwelt a farmer of ſo 
good a character, that, though eſteem is uſually annex- 
ed to riches, yet he was more reſpected for his vir- 
rue, than for the wealth he poſſeſſed. But that, which 
completed his happineſs, as he uſed to ſay himſelf, 
was his having a daughter of ſuch extraordinary beau · 
ty, rare diſcretion, gracefulneſs, and virtue, that who- 
ever knew and beheld her was in admiration to ſee the 
ſurpaſſing endowments, wherewith heaven and nature 
had enriched her. When à child, ſhe was pretty, and, 
as ſhe grew up, became ſtill more and more beautiful, 
*till, at the age of ſixteen, ſhe was beauty itſelf. And 
now the fame of her beauty began to extend itſelf thro 


all 
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all the neighbouring villages round : do I fay, thro? 
che neighbouring villages only ? it ſpread itſelf to the 
j I emotelt cities, and even made its way into the palaces 
3 55 655 and reached the ears of all ſorts of people, 
vho came to fee her from all parts, as if ſhe had been 
þ Wome relic, or wonder-working image. 'Her father 
ow her, and ſhe guarded herfelf ; for there are 
- no padlocks, belts, nor bars, that ſecure a maiden 
better than her own referve. - The wealth of the fa- 
ther, and the beauty of the daughter, induced many, 
both of the town, and ſtrangers, to demand her to 
wife. But he, whoſe right it was to diſpoſe of ſo pre- 
cious a jewel, was perplexed, not knowing, amidſt 
the great number of importunate ſaitors, on which to 
beſtow her. Among the many, who were thus diſpoſ- 
£ ed, I was one, and flattered myſelf with many and 
great hopes of ſucceſs, as being known to her father, 
born in the ſame village, untainted in blood, in the 
flower of my age, tolerably rich, and of no 'deſpica- 
, ble underſtanding. With the very ſame advantages a- 
Py W nother perſon of our village demanded her alſo in mar- 
i Triage; which occaſioned a ſuſpenſe and balancing of 
her father's will, who thought his daughter would be 
1 very well mutebed with either of us: and, to get out 


| 1 of this perplexity, he determined to acquaint Leandra 


with it (for that is the rich maiden's name, who has 


3 reduced me to this wretched Rate) conſidering, that, 


Fd 
8 6 
3 


& ſince our pretenſions were equal, it was beſt to leave 


: the choice to his beloved daughter: an example wor- 


I the imitation of all parents, who would 

their children. I do not fay, they ſhould give them 
their choice in things prejudicial ; but they ſhould pro- 
rot to them good ones, and out of them let them 


7 chuſe to their minds. For my part, I know not what 


7 was Leandra's liking : I only know, that her father 
put us both off by pleading the too tender age of his 
j Woogie: and with ſuch general expreſſions, as neither 
laid any obligation upon him, nor difobliged either of 
us, My rival's name is Anſe/mo, and mine Eugenio 
for it is fit you ſhould know the names of the perſons 


concerned in this r. the as of which an 
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ſtill depending, though one may eaſily forefee it will 
be diſaſtrous, | e 
About that time, there came to our tawn one Vis. 
cent de la Roſa, ſon of a poor farmer of the ſame vil. 
lage: which Vincent was come out of /aly, and other 
countries, where he had ſerved in the wars. A cap. 
tain, who happened to march that way with his com. 
pany, had carried him away from our town at twelye 
years of age, and the young man returned at the end 
of twelve years more, in the garb of a ſoldier, ſet of | 
with a thouſand colours, and hung with a thoufand 
cryſtal trinkets, and fine ſteel- chains. To-day he put 
on one finery, to-morrow another; but all {light and 
counterfeit, of little weight and leſs value. The coun. 
try-folks, who are naturally malicious, and, if they | 
have ever ſo little leiſure, are malice itſelf, obſerved, 
and reckoned up all his trappings and gewgaws, and 
found that he had three ſuits of apparel, of different 
colours, with hoſe and garters to them: but he cooked 
them up ſo many different ways, and had ſo many in. | 
ventions about them, that, if one had not counted 
them, one would have ſworn he had had above ten ſuitz, 
and above twenty plumes of feathers. And let not 
what I have been ſaying of his dreſs be looked upon as 
impertinent or ſuperfluous ; for it makes a conſiderable | 
part of this tory. He uſed to ſeat himſelf on a ſtone- 
bench, under a great poplar-tree in our market - place, 
and there he would hold us all gaping, and liſtening to 
the exploits he would be telling us. There was no 
country on the whole globe he had not ſeen, nor battle 
he had not been in. He had ſlain more Moors than are 
in Morocco and Tunis, and fought more duels, as he 
ſaid, than Gante, Luna, Diego Garcia de Paredes, and 
_ a thouſand others, and always came off vitorious, 
without having loſt a drop of blood. Then again he 
would be ſhewing us marks of wounds, which, though | 
they were not to be diſcerned, he would perſuade us 
were ſo many muſket-ſhots received in ſeveral actions 
and fights. In a word, with an unheard-of arrogance, 1 
he would thou his equals and acquaintance, ſaying, 
his arm was his father, his deeds his pedigree, and 
that, 
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bat, under the title of ſoldier, he owed the king him- 
elf nothing. To theſe bravadoes was added, his be- 
n. ing ſome w hat of a muſician, and ſcratching a little up- 
il. Jon the guitar, which ſome ſaid he would make ſpeak. - 
hut his graces and accompliſhments did not end here; 
or he was alſo a bit of a poet, and would compoſe a 
. allad, a league and a half in length, on every child- 
a accident that paſſed in the village. 
= Now this ſoldier, whom J have here deſcribed, this 
Vincent de la Roſa, this heroe, this galant, this muſi- 
cian, this poet, was often eyed and beheld by Lean- 
ara, from a window of her houſe which faced the 
market - place. She was ſtruck with the tinſel of his 
| gaudy apparel : his ballads enchanted her; and he 
gave at leaſt twenty copies about of all he compoſed : 
che exploits he related of himſelf reached her ears: 
= laſtly (for ſo, it feems, the devil had ordained) ſhe fel 
Ez downright in love with him, before he had entertained 
the preſumption of courting her. And, as, in affairs 
in. of love, none are ſo eaſily accompliſhed as thoſe, 
which are favoured by the inclination of the lady, Le- 
2 2ndra and Vincent eaſily came to an agreement, and, 
before any of the multitude of her ſuitors had the leaſt 
= ſuſpicion of her deſign, ſhe had already accompliſhed 
it: for ſhe left the houſe of her dear and beloved fa- 
ther (for mother ſhe had none) and abſented herſelf 
from the town with the ſoldier, who came off from this 
attempt more triumphantly than from any of thoſe o- 
= thers he had ſo arrogantly boaſted of. This event 
amazed the whole town, and all that heard any thing 
of it. I, for my part, was confounded, An/ſe/mo a- 
ſtoniſhed, her father ſad, her kindred aſhamed, juſtice 
alarmed, and the troopers of the holy brotherhood in 
9 readineſs, They beſet the highways, and ſearched 
the woods, leaving no place unexamined ; and, at the 
end of three days, they found the poor fond Leandra 
in a cave of a mountain, naked to her ſhift, and ſtrip- 
= ped of a large ſum of money, and ſeveral valuable 
jewels. ſhe had carried away from home. They 
bro ght her back into the preſence of her diſconſolate 
father ; they aſked her how this misfortune had * | 
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len her: the readily confeſſed that Vincent de la N 
had deceived her, and, upon promiſe of marriage, hal 
perſuaded her to leave her father's houſe, telling hee 
© he would carry her to Naples, the richeſt and moſt de. 


licious city of the whole world ; that ſhe, through to 


much credulity and inadvertency, had believed him, 


and, robbing her father, had put all into his hand, 
the night ſhe was firſt miſſing ; and that he conveyed 
her to a craggy mountain, and ſhut her up in that 
cave, in which they had found her. She alſo relate 


to them how the ſoldier plundered her of every thing 


but her honour, and left her there, and fled : a circum- 
ſtance which made us all wonder afreſh ; for it was 10 
eaſy matter to perſuade us of the young man's conti. 
nency: but ſhe affirmed it with ſo much earneſineſ; 
that her father was in ſome ſort comforted, making no 


at account of the other riches the ſoldier had taken 


from his daughter, fince he had left her that jewel, 

which, once loſt, can never be recovered. 
The very ſame day that Leandra returned, ſhe diſ. 
appeared again from our eyes, her father ſending 
and ſhutting her up in a nunnery belonging to a town 
not far diftant, in hopes that time may wear off; 
good part of the reproach his daughter has brought 
on herſelf. Her tender years were ſome excule for 
her fault, eſpecially with thoſe who had no intereſt in 
her being good or bad: but they, who are acquainted 
with her good fenſe and underſtanding, could not 
aſcribe her fault to her ignorance, but to her levity, and 
to the natural propenfity of the ſex, which is generally 
unthinking and diſorderly. Leandra being ſhut up, 
Anſelmo's eyes were blinded ; at leaſt they ſaw nothing 
that could afford them any ſatisfaction: and mine were 
in darkneſs, without light to direct them to any plea- 
ſurable object. The abſence of Leandra encreaſed our 
ſadneſs, and diminiſhed our patience : we curſed the 
ſoldier's finery, and deteſted her father's want of pre- 
caution. At laſt, Anſelmo and I agreed to quit the 
town, and betake ourſelves to this valley, where, he 
feeding a great number of ſheep of his own, and I a 
numerous herd of goats of mine, we paſs our lives 
among 
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Down Qu1xoTE DE La Mancha, 49 
among theſe trees, giving vent to our paſſions, or ſing- 
Hing together the praiſes, or reproaches, of the fair 
I L:andra, or ſighing alone, and each apart communi” 


cating our plaints to heaven. Several others of Le- 


andra's ſuitors, in imitation of us, are come to theſe 
rocky mountains, practiſing the ſame employments; 
and they are ſo numerous, that this place ſeems to be 
converted into the paſtoral Arcadia, it is ſo full of 
ſbepherds and folds ; nor is there any part of it where 
the name of the beautiful Leandra is not heard. One 
W utters execrations againſt her, calling her fond, fickle, 
and immodeſt : another condemns her forwardneſs and 
lerity: ſome excuſe and pardon her: others arraign 
and condemn her: one celebrates her beauty; another 
rails at her ill qualities: in ſhort, all blame, and all 
© adore her; and the madneſs of all riſes to that pitch, 
that ſome complain of her diſdain, who never ſpoke 
to her: yea ſome there are, who bemoan themſelves, 
and feel the raging diſeaſe of jealouſy, though ſhe ne- 
ver gave any occaſion for it; for, as I have ſaid, her 
guilt was known before her inclination. There is no 
hollow of a rock, nor brink of a rivulet, nor ſhade of 
Ja tree, that is not occupied by ſome ſhepherd, who is 
@ recounting his misfortunes to the air: the echo, 
wherever it can be formed, repeats the name of Le- 
andra ; the mountains reſound Leandra ; the brooks 
= murmur Leandra : in ſhort, Leandra holds us all in 
@ ſuſpenſe and enchanted, hoping without hope, and 
fearing without knowing what we fear. Among theſe 
extravagant madmen, he, who ſhews the leaſt and the 
moſt ſenſe, is my rival An/e/mo, who, having ſo many 
other cauſes of complaint, complains only of abſence, 
and to the ſound of a rebeck, which he touches to 
| admiration, pours forth his complaints in verſes, 
which diſcover an excellent genius. I follow an ea- 
ſier, and, in my opinion, a better way, which is, to 
inveigh againſt the levity of women, their inconſtancy, 
and double-dealing, their lifeleſs promiſes, and bro- 
ken faith ; and, in ſhort, the little diſcretion they ſhew 
in placing their affections, or making their choice. 
Wei. ðͤ 556 e This, 
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firming, that the mountains produced men of letters. 
They all offered their ſervice to Eugenio: but the moſt 
prodigal of his offers upon this occaſion was Don 


were I in a capacity of undertaking any new adven- 
ture, I would immediately ſet forward to do you 2 


in ſpite of the abbeſs and all oppoſers, and putting her 


enjoin that no kind of violence be offered to damſels: 
though I hope in god our lord, that the power of one 
malicious enchanter ſhall not be ſo prevalent, but that 
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This, gentlemen, was the occaſion of the odd ex. 
preflions and language I.uſed to this goat, when [ 
came hither ; for, being a female, I deſpiſe her, though 


ſhe be the beſt of all my flock. This is the ſtory I 


promiſed to tell you : if I have been tedious in the 


relation, I will endeavour to make you amends by my 


ſervice : my cottage is hard by, where I have new 
milk, and very ſavoury cheeſe, with variety of fruits 
of the ſeaſon, not leſs agrecable to the fight than to 
the ble... 


CHAP. . 


Of the: Duarrel between Don Quixote and the Goat- 
herd, with the rare adventure of the Diſciplinants, 


which he happily accompliſhed with the IO of his 


brows. 


H E goatherd's tale gave a general pleaſure to all 
that heard it, eſpecially to the canon, who, with 
an unuſual curioſity, took notice of his manner of tel- 
ling it, in which he diſcovered more of the polite 
courtier, than of the rude goatherd ; and therefore he 
laid, that the prieſt was very much in the right in af- 


Quixote, who ſaid to him; In truth, brother goatherd, 


good turn, by fetching Leandra out of the nunnery, 
in which, doubtleſs, ſhe is detained againſt her will, 


into your hands, to be diſpoſed of at your pleaſure, 
ſo far as is conſiſtent with the laws of chivalry, which 


the power of another and a better-intentioned one may 
prevail over it ; and then I promiſe you my aid, and 
protection, as I am obliged by my proteins which 

is 
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Don Qu1xoTE DE La MANHA. 51 
is no other than to favour the weak and neceſſitous. 


| The goatherd ſtared at Don Quixote; and obſerving his 


bad plight and {curvy appearance, he whiſpered the 
barber, who ſat next him; Pray, Sir, who is this man, 
who makes ſuch a ſtrange figure, and talks ſo extra- 
vagantly ? Who ſhould it be, anſwered the barber, but 
the famous Don Quixote de la Mancha, the redreſſer of 
injuries, the righter of wrongs, the relief of maidens, 


the dread of giants, and the conqueror of battles ? This, 
ſaid the goatherd, is like what we read of in the books 
of knights-errant, who did all that you tell me of this 
man; though, as I take it, either your worſhip is in 
jeſt, or the apartments in this gentleman's ſcull are no- 
tably unfurniſhed. You are a very great raſcal, ſaid 
Don Quixote at this inſtant, and you are the empty- 
ſculled and the ſhallow-brained ; for I am fuller than 
EZ ever was the whoreſon drab that bore thee : and, ſo 
ſaying, and muttering on, he ſnatched up a loaf that 
was near him, and with it ſtruck the goatherd full in 
the face, with ſo much fury, that he laid his noſe flat. 
The goatherd, who did not underſtand raillery, per- 
ceiving how much in earneſt he was treated, without 
any reſpect to the carpet or table-cloth, or to the com- 
pany that ſat about it, leaped upon Don Quixote, and, 

griping him by the throat with both hands, would 
7 doubtleſs have ſtrangled him, had not Sancho Pangæ 
come up in that inſtant, and, taking him by the ſhoul- 


ders, thrown him back on the table, breaking the 
diſhes and platters, and ſpilling and overturning all 


chat was upon it. Don Quiæote, finding himſelf looſe, 


ran again at the goatherd, who, being kicked and 
trampled upon by Sancho, and his face all over bloody, 
was feeling about, upon all four, for ſome knife or 
other, to take a bloody revenge withal : but the canon 
and the prieſt prevented him ; and the barber contriv- 
ed it ſo, that the goatherd got Don Quixote under 
him, on whom he poured ſuch a ſhower of buffets, 


that there rained as much blood from the viſage of 


the poor knight, as there did' from his own. The 


canon and the prieſt were ready to burſt with laughter 
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he was under the goatherd, ſorely againſt his will, 


his face toward the place whence the ſound came, and 


to refreſh the earth with ſeaſonable ſhowers, and 


Hey. Don Quixote, perceiving the ſtrange attire of 
the diſciplinants, without recollecting how often he 
muſt have ſeen the like before, imagined it was ſome 
kind of adventure, and that it belonged to him alone, 
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the troopers of the holy brotherhood danced and ca. 
pered for joy; and they ſtood hallooing them on, a 
people do dogs when they are fighting: only Sanchy 
was at his wits end, not being able to get looſe from 
one of the canon's ſervants, who held him from goin 
to aſſiſt his maſter. In ſhort, while all were in high 
Joy and merriment, excepting the two combatants, who 
were ftill worrying one another, on a ſudden they 
heard the ſound of a trumpet, ſo diſmal, that it made 
them turn their faces towards the way from whence 
they fancied the ſound came: but he, who was moſt 
ſurprized at hearing it, was Don Quixote, who, though 


and more than indifferently mauled, ſaid to him: Bro- 
ther devil (for it is impoſſible you ſhould be any thing 
elſe, ſince you have had the valour and ſtrength to 
ſubdue mine) truce, I beſeech you, for one hour; for 
the dolorous ſound of that trumpet, which reaches our 
ears, ſeems to ſummon me to fome new adventure, 
The goatherd, who by this time was pretty well weary 
of mauling, and being mauled, immediately let him 
go, and Don Quixote, getting upon his legs, turned 
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preſently ſaw ſeveral people deſcending from a rifing 
ground, arrayed in white, after the manner of diſci- 
plinants *. PE ih OL 

The caſe was, that the clonds, that year, had failed 


throughout all the villages of that diſtrict they made 
proceſſions, diſciplines, and public pray ers, beſeeching 
god to open the hands of his mercy, and fend them 
rain: and for this purpoſe the people of a town hard- 
by were coming in proceſſion to a devout hermitage, 
built upon the fide of a hill bordering upon that val- 


as 


1 Perſons, either volunteers or hirelings, who march in pro- 
ceſſion, whipping themſelves by way of public penance, = 
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Dow QuixorE DE LA Mancna. 53 
as a knight - errant, to undertake it: and he was the 
more confirmed in this fancy by thinking, that an 
image they had with them, covered with black *, was 
ſome lady of note, whom thoſe miſcreants and diſ- 
courteous ruffians were forcing away. And no ſooner 
had he taken this into his head, than he ran with great 
agility to Rozinante, who was grazing about; and, 
taking the bridſt and the buckler from the pummel of 
the ſaddle, he bridled him in a trice, and, demanding 
from Sancho his ſword, he mounted. Rozinante, and 
braced his target, and with a loud voice ſaid to all 
that were preſent: Now, my worthy companions, 
you ſhall ſee of what conſequence it is that there are- 
in the world ſuch as profeſs the order of chivalry :: 
now, I ſay, you ſhall ſee, by my reſtoring liberty to 
that good lady, who is carried captive yonder, whe- 
ther knights-errant are to be valued, or not. And ſo 
ſaying, he laid legs to Rezinante (for ſpurs he had 
none) and on a hand-gallop (for we no-where read, 
in all this faithful hiſtory, that ever Rozinante went 
full-ſpeed} he ran to encounter the diſciplinants. The 
prieſt, the canon, and the barber, in vain endeavoured: . 
to ſtop him; and in vain did Sazcho cry out, ſaying, 
Whither go you, Signor Don Quixote? What devils. 


faith? Conſider, a curſe on me! that this is a pro- 
ceſſion of diſciplinants, and that the lady, carried up- 
on the bier, is an image of the bleſſed and immacu- 
late virgin: have a care what you do; for this once 
Jam ſure you do not know. Sancho wearied himſelf 
to no purpoſe; for his maſter was ſo bent upon en- 
countering the men in white, and delivering the mourn- 
ing lady, that he heard not a word, and, if he had, 
would not have come back, though the king himſelf 
had commanded. him. Being now come up to the 
proceſſion, he checked Roxinante, who already had a 

„ deſire 


1 Theſe images are uſually of wood, and as big as the life, and 
by the ſmoke of tapers, and length of time, become very black. 
This whole paſſage, as well as many others, is a ſly ſatire on the 
ſuperſtition of the Romiſh church; and it is a wonder the inqui- 
ftion ſuffered it to paſs, though thus covertly, | 


are in you, that inſtigate you to aſſault the catholic: = 
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defire to reſt a little, and, with a diſordered and hoarſe 
voice, faid: You there, who cover your faces, for 
no good I ſuppoſe, ſtop, and give ear to what I ſhall 
ſay. The firſt who ſtopped were they who carried 
the image; and one of the four eccleſiaſtics, who ſung 
the litanies, obſerving the ſtrange figure of Don 2uix. 
ore, the leanneſs of Rozinante, and other ridiculous 
_ Circumſtances attending the knight, anſwered him, fay. 
ing: Good brother, it you have any thing to ſay to 
us, ſay it quickly; for theſe our brethren are tearing 
their fleſh to pieces, and we cannot, nor is it reaſon- 
able we ſhould, ſtop to hear any thing, unleſs it be ſo 
ſhort, that it may be ſaid in two words. I will fay 
it in one, replied Don Quixote, and it is this; that 
you immediately ſet at liberty that fair lady, whoſe 
tears and ſorrowful countenance are evident tokens of 


her being carried away againſt her will, and that you 


have done her ſome notorious injury; and I, who was 
born into the world on purpoſe to redreſs ſach wrongs, 
will not ſuffer you to proceed one ſtep farther, till you 
have given her the liberty ſhe deſires and deſerves, 
By theſe expreſſions, all that heard them gathered that 
Don 2uixate muſt be ſome mad man; whereupon they 
fell a laughing very heartily ; which was adding fuel 
to the fire of Don 2uixete's choler : for, without ſay- 
ing a word more, he drew his ſword, and attacked the 
bearers; one of whom, leaving the burthen to his 
comrades, ſtept forward to encounter Don Quixote, 
brandiſhing a pole whereon he reſted the bier when 
they made a ſtand, and receiving on it a huge ſtroke, 
which the knight let fly at him, and which broke it 
in two, with what remained of it he gave Don Quixote 
ſuch a blow on the ſhoulder of his ſword-arm, that, 
his target not being able to ward off ſo furious an aſ- 
ſault, poor Don Quixote fell to the ground in evil 
plight. Sancho Pana, who came puffing cloſe after 
him, perceiving him fallen, called out to his adverſary 
not to ſtrike him again, for he was a poor enchanted 
knight, who never had done any body harm in all 
the "oy of his life. But that, which made the ruſtic 
forbear, 
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forbear, was not Sancho's crying out, but his ſeeing 


that Don Quixote ſtirred neither hand nor foot; and 


ſo, believing he had killed him, in all haſte he tuck- 8 


ed up his frock under his girdle, and began to fly 


þ away over the field as nimble as a buck. By this 
time all Don Ruixote's company was come up, and the 


proceſſioners, ſeeing them running toward them, and 


Z with them the troopers of the holy brotherhood with 
their croſs-bows, began to fear ſome ill accident, and 
@ drew up in a circle round the image; and, lifting up 
their hoods 1, and graſping their whips, as the eccle- 
fiaſtics did their tapers, they ſtood expecting the aſ- 
ſault, determined to defend themſelves, and, if they 
could, to offend their aggreſſors. But ae ordered 
it better than they imagined : for all that Sancho did, 
was, to throw himſelf upon the body of his maſter, 
and to pour forth the moſt dolorous and ridiculous la- 


mentation in the world, believing verily that he was 
dead. The prieſt was known by another prieſt, who 


came in the proceſſion, and their being acquainted 


diſſipated the fear of the two ſquadrons. The firſt 
prieſt gave the ſecond an account in two words who 
Don Quixote was; whereupon he and the whole rout 
of diſciplinants went to ſee whether the poor knight 
was dead, or not, and they over-hcard Sancho Pansa 
ſay, with tears in his eyes; O flower of chivalry, who 
by one ſingle thwack haſt finiſhed the carreer of thy 
well-ſpent life! O glory of thy race, credit and re- 
nown of La Mancha, yea of the whole world, which, 
by wanting thee, will be over-run with evil- doers, 
who will no longer fear the being chaſtiſed for their 
iniquities ! O liberal above all Alexanders, ſeeing that, 
for eight months ſervice only, you have given me the 
beſt iſland the ſea doth compaſs or ſurround ! O thou 
that wert humble with the haughty, and arrogant with 
the humble, undertaker of dangers, ſufferer of affronts, 
in love without cauſe, imitator of the good, ſcourge 
of the wicked, enemy of the baſe ; in a word, knight- 
errant, which is all that can be ſaid ! At Sancho's cries 
8 and 
1 The Diſciplinants wear hoods with holes to ſce through, that 
they may not be known, | 
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and lamentations Don Quixote revived, and the fir 


word he ſaid was: He, who lives abſented from thee, 


ſweeteſt Dulcinea, is ſubject to greater miſeries than 
theſe. Help, friend Sancho, to lay me upon the en. 
chanted car; for I am no longer in a condition to preß 
the ſaddle of Rozinante, all this ſhoulder being maſhed 
to pieces. That I will do with all my heart, dear 


Sir, anſwered Sancho; and let us return home in com. 


pany of theſe centlemen, who wiſh you well, and there 


we will give order about another ſally, that may prove 


of more profit and renown. You ſay well, Sancho, 
anſwered Don Quixote, and it will be great prudence 


in us to wait 'till the evil influence of the ſtars, which | 


now reigns, is paſſed over. The canon, the prieſt, 
and the barber, told him they approved his reſolution; 
and ſo, having received a great deal of pleaſure from 
the fimplicities of Sancho Panza, they placed Don 
Quixote in the waggon, as before. The proceſſion 
reſumed its former order, and went on its way. The 


goatherd bid them all farewel. The troopers would 


go no farther, and the prieſt paid them what they 


had agreed for. The canon deſired the prieſt to give 


him advice of what befel Don Quixote, and whether 


his madneſs was cured or continued, and ſo took leave, 
and purſued his journey. In fine, they all parted, 


and took their ſeveral ways, leaving the prieſt, the 
barber, Don Quixote, and Sancho, with good Romi. 
nante, who bore all accidents as patiently as his maſter. 


The waggoner yoked his oxen, and accommodated 


Don Quiæcte on a truſs of hay, and with his accuſtom- 
ed pace jogged on the way the prieſt directed. On 
the fixth day they arrived at Don Quiæxote's village, 


and entered it about noon ; and it being Sunday, all 


the people were ſtanding in the market-place, through 
the midſt of which Don Quixote's car muſt of neceſſity 
paſs. Every body ran to ſee who was in the waggon, 
and, when they found it was their townſman, they 
were greatly ſurprized, and a boy ran full ſpeed to 
acquaint the houſe-keeper and niece, that their uncle 


and maker was coming home weak and _ and 
| ſtretched 
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ſtretched upon a truſs of hay, in a waggon drawn by 

# oxen. It was piteous to hear the outcries the two good 

© women raiſed, to ſee the buffets they gave themſelves, 
and how they curſed afreſh the damned books of chi- 

valry; and all this was renewed by ſeeing Don Lui rote 
coming in at the gate. 

Uros the news of Don Quixote « arrival, Sancho 
Panga's wife, who knew her huſband was gone with 
lim to ſerve him as his ſquire, repaired thither; and 
as ſoon as ſhe ſaw. Sancho, the firſt thing ſhe aſked him 

; vas, whether the aſs was come home well. Sancho 

| © anſwered he was, and in a better condition than his 


maſter. The lord be praiſed, replied ſhe, for ſo great 


y a mercy to me: but tell me, friend, what good have 
E you got by your ſquireſhip? what petticoat do you 
bring home to me, and what ſhoes to your children!“ 
I bring nothing of all this, dear wife, quoth Sancho; 
but [ bring other things of greater moment and con- 
© ſequence, I am very glad of that, anſwered the wife: 
F pray, ſhew me theſe things of greater moment and. 


; | conſequence, . my friend; for J would fain ſee them, 


Eto rejoice this heart of mine, which has been ſo ſad 
and diſcontented all the long time of your abſence. . 
{You ſhall ſee them at home, wife, quoth Sancho, and 
be ſatisfied at preſent ; for if it pleaſe god, that we. 
W make another ſally in queſt of adventures, you will. 
ſoon ſee me an earl or governor of an iſland, and not 
Wan ordinary one neither, but one of the beſt that is to 
z be had. Grant heaven it may be ſo, huſband, quoth. 
the wife, for we have need enough of it. But pray, 
tell me what you mean by iſlands; for I do not un- 


aderſtand you. Honey is not made for the mouth of 


Jan aſs, anſwered Sancho: in good time you ſhall ſee, 
5 WU wife, yea, and admire to hear yourſelf ſtiled lady- 
ſhip by all your vaſſals. What do you mean, Sancho, 
Aby ladyſhip, iſlands, and vaſlals? anſwered T, ereſa * 
Pana; for that was Sancho's wife's name, though they 
were not of kin, but becauſe it is the cuſtom in La. 
_ Mancha for the wife to take the huſband's name. Be 
not in ſo much haſte, Tereſa, to know all this, ſaid 

dancho; let it ſuffice that I tell you the truth, and ſew - 
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up your mouth. But for the preſent know, that then 
is nothing in the world fo pleaſant to an honeſt may, de: 
as to be ſquire to a knight-errant, and ſeeker of aq. d 
ventures. It is true, indeed, moſt of them are not ot 
much to a man's-mind as he could wiſh; for ninety i 
nine of a hundred one meets with fall out croſs and 
unlucky. This I know by experience; for I have 
ſometimes come off toſſed in a blanket, and ſometime 
well cudgelled. Vet for all that it is a fine thing to 
be in expectation of accidents, traverſing mountains, 
| ſearching woods, marching over rocks, viſiting caſtles, 
lodging in inns, all at diſcretion, and the devil a far. 
thing to px. 3 
All this diſcourſe paſſed between Sancho Panga, and 
his wife Tere/a- Panga, while the houſe-keeper and 
the niece received Don Quixote, and, having pulled of | 
his cloaths, laid him in his old bed. He looked a MW" 
them with eyes aſkew, not knowing perfectly where 
he was. The. prieſt charged the niece to take great 
care, and make much of her uncle, and to keep a 
watchful eye over him, leſt he ſhould once more give 
them the ſlip, telling her what difficulty they had to 
get him home to his houſe. Here the two women ex- 
claimed afreſh, and renewed their execrations againſt 
all books of chivalry, begging of heaven to confound 
to the center of the abyſs the authors of ſo many lyes 
and abſurdities. Laſtly, they remained full of trouble 
and fear, leſt they ſhould loſe their uncle and maſter as 
ſoon as ever he found himſelf a little better: and it fell 
out as they imagined. But the author of this hiſtory, 
though he applied himſelf, with the utmoſt curioſity 
and diligence, to trace the exploits Don Quixote per- 
formed in his third ſally, could get no account of them, 
at leaſt from any authentic writings. Only fame has 
preſerved in the memoirs of La Mancha, that Don 
Quixote, the third time he ſallied from home, went 
to Saragoſſa 1, where he was preſent at a famous 
tournament in that city, and that there befel him things 
worthy of his valour and good underſtanding. Nor 
Ck „„  _ ſhould 
1 Hence the falſe ſecond part, by Avellaneda, took the hint to 
fend the Don to Sarageſ/a, | 
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Don QuixorE DE La MANcHA. 59 
gould he have learned any thing at all concerning his 


— death, if a lueky accident had not brought him ac- 
d. duainted with an aged Phyſician, who had in his cuſ- 
t body a leaden box, found, as he ſaid, under the ruins 
nety i of an ancient hermitage then rebuilding : in which box. 


vas found a manuſcript of parchment written in Gothic 
characters 1, but in Caſtilian verſe, containing many 
T of his exploits, and giving an account of the beauty of 
E Dulcizea del Toboſo, the figure of Rozinante, the fidelity 
© of Sancho Panga, and the burial of Don Quixote him- 
© ſelf, with ſeveral epitaphs, and elogies on his life and 
manners. All that could be read, and perfectly made 
out, were thoſe inſerted here by the faithful author 
© of this ſtrange and never-before-ſeen hiſtory : which 
author deſires no other reward from thoſe, who ſhall 
© read it, in recompence of. the vaſt pains it has coſt 
him to enquire into and ſearch all the archives of 
la Mancha to bring it to light, but that they would 
afford him the ſame credit that ingenious people give 
to books of knight-errantry, which are ſo well re- 
ceived in the world; and herewith he will reckon him- 
ſelf well paid, and will reſt ſatisfied; and will more- 
over be encouraged to ſeek and find out others, if not 
Jas true, at leaſt of as much invention and enter- 
tainment. The firſt words, written in the parchment 
which was found in the leaden box, were theſe. 


The Academicians of Argamaſilla, a town of La 
ei Mancha, on the life and death of the valorous 
Don Quixote de La Mancha, hoc ſcripſerunt. 


7 
rl Monicongo, Academician of Argamaſilla, on the ſepul- 
n. ture of Don Quixote. | 
» 
as EZ FEST 
+ x La Mancha's thunderbolt of war, 
's The ſharpeſt wit and leſtieſt muſe, 
The arm, which from Gaeta far 
: To Catai did its force diffuſe: 5 
| 1 


_ 1 The uſe of which was prohibited in Spain in the time of 
Apbonſus the ſixth, 
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He, who, through love and wvalour's fire, 
| Out ſtript great Amadis's fame, 
95 Bid warlike Galaor retire, 


S ON N E P. 


On the aſdiring adamantin trunk 

Of an huge tree, whoſe root with ſlaughter drunk 

Sends forth a ſcent of war, La Mancha's knight, 

Frantic with valour, and return d from fight, 

His bloody flandard trembling in the air, 

Hangs up his glittering armour, beaming far, 

With that fine-temper'd ſteel, whoſe * o'erthroaui 

Hacks, _ confound, and routs oppoſing foes. 
Unheard 


[ And filenc'd Belianis' name: 
| He, who with helmet, ſword and ſhield, C 
| | On Rozinante feed well known, þ 
| Adventures ſought in many a field, 7 
Lies underneath this frozen flone. F 
Paniaguado, Academician of Argamaſilla, in laudm I 
| Dulcinee del Toboſo. 3 
l | + 0 N N E T. J 
| | She, ewhom you ſee, the plump and 22 dame, . 
1 Wii high erected cheft and vigorous mien, 5 
| Was erſi th* enamour'd knight Don Quixote's ant, 
| | The fair Dulcinea, of Toboſo queen. Y 
g | For her, arm'd cap-a-pee with ſword and ſhield, 
| He trod the ſable mountain ver and o'er; b 
For her he trawers'd Montiel's awell- known field, 3 
And in her ſervice toils unnumber'd bore. 5 
Hard Fate! that death ſhould crop fo fine a flow' " * 
| Hud love o'er ſuth a knight exert his tyrant pow'r ! 
 Coprichoe, a moſt ingenious 1 of Aran . 
i filla, 1 in a of Don Quixote's horſe Rozinante. 5 
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Unheard-of proweſs ! and unheard-of werſe ! 


But art new frrains invents new glories to rehearſe, 


If Amadis ts Grecia gives renown, 
Much more her chief does fierce Bellona crows, 
Prizing La Mancha more than Gaul or Greece, 
As Quixote triumphs over Amadis. 
Oblivion ne er ſhall ſhroud his glorious name, 
Whoſe wery horſe flands up to challenge fame, 
Illuſtrious Rozinante, wond"rous fieed ! | 
Not with more generous pride, or mettled. ſpeed, 
His rider erſt Rinaldo's Bayard. bore, 


ders | 
Or BY mad lord Orlando' 5 Brilladore. | 


: naar, the little Actdemician of Argamaſi la, on 
Sancho . | 


8 O N N . 


See Sancho Panga, wiew him well, 
Aud let this verſe his praiſes tell. 
His body auas but ſmall, tis true, 
Yet had a ſoul as large as two,” 
No guile he knew, like ſome befire him, 
But fimple as his mother bore him. 
This gentle ſquire on gentle aſs 
Went gentle Rozinante's pace, 
Following his lord from place to place. 
To be an earl he did aſpire, 
And reaſon good for ſuch deſire: 
But worth, in theſe ungrateful times, 
To enui d bent Seldom climbs. 
Vain mortals, give your wiſhes oer, 
And truſt the flatterer, hope, no more, 
V boſe promiſes, whate'er they ſeem, 
End i in a ſhadow or a dream. 
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to one of the Academics, to find out their meaning by 


thir d ſally. 
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Here lies an evil-errant knight, 
 Well-bruis'd in many a fray, 

Whoſe courſer, Rozinante hight, . 
Long bore him many a way, 


Cloſe by his lowing maſter's fide 
Lies booby Sancho Panga, 
A truſty ſquire, of courage tri'd, 

And true as ever man ſaw. 


Ti aller, Academician of Argamaſs Ila, on the ſepulture 
of Dulcinea del Toboſo. 


Tied, fat and febby, lies 
Beneath this frozen ſtone, 

But, fence to frightful death a he, 
Reduc d to Hein and "or, 


Of goodly parentage ſhe came, . 
And had the lady in her ; 

She was the great Don Quixote s flame, 
But only death cou'd win her. 


[Theſe were all the verſes that could be read: the 
reſt, the characters being worm-eaten, were conſigned 
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conjectures. We are informed he has done it, after 
many lucubrations, and much pains, and that he de- 
ſigns to publiſh them, giving us hopes of Don Quinte: 


3 Bo rooos poop id, 
F 


Ky 9 T 77 XY 7d 


THR 


THE 


Ip R E F A C E 


To the READER. 


ETD LESS me! with what impatience, gentle, or (it 
L may be)] ſimple reader, muſt you now be waiting for 
© this Preface, expedting to find in it reſeutments, railings, 
and invectives againſt the author of tbe ſecond Don 
| Quixote 3 ; him I mean, who, it is ſaid, was begotten 
in Tordeſillas, and born in Tarragona] But, in truth, 
Wit i is not my 45% n to give you that ſatigfaction; ; for, 
¶bbougb injuries are apt to awaken choler in the humbliſt 
Ereaſts, yet in mine this rule muſt admit of an exception. 
ou would have me, perhaps, call him aſs, madman, 
mp coxcomb : but I have no ſuch deſign. Let his own. 
en be his puniſhment ; let him chew mom: it, and there 
iet it reſt. 
But what I cannot forbear ating, is, that he ups 
, braids me with my age, and with having loſt my hand; 
as if it were in my power to have hindered time from. 
Baſing over my head, or as if my maim had been got in 
ſeme drunken quarrel at a tavern, and not on the nobleſt 
Weccafion , that paſt or preſent ages have ſeen, or futurs 
Wan ever hope to fee. I my wounds do not reflect a luſtre 
r the eyes of thoſe, who barely behold them, they will 


ure 


| WW wver be eſteemed by thoſe, who know how 1 came 
44 by them ; for a ſoldier makes a better figure dead in 
je. 4ftle, than alive and at liberty, in running away © 


wand 1 am ſo firmly of this opinion, that, could an impoſſi- 
Wility be rendered practicable, and the Same opportunity 
pecalled, I auould rather be again preſent in that prodi- 
: gious action, than whole and ſound withaut Haring in 
: e glory of it. The ſcars a ſoldier ſhews in his face 
End breaſt, are flars, which guide others to the haven 
8 » honour, and to the defire of juſt praiſe. And it muſt 
5 he obſerved, that men do not write with gray hairs, 
Ert with the under landing, which ts 1 improved. 
Y ears. 


E Ko He 


| 1 . I have 
* In the famous ſea- fight of Lepanto. 
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1 hawe alſo heard, that he taxes me with envy, and 


deſeribes. to me, as to a mere ignorant, what envy is; 
and, in good truth, of the two kinds of envy, I am ae. 


quainted only with that, which is ſacred, noble, and 


 ewell-meaning. And this being ſo, as it really is, I an 
not inclined to reflect on any eccleſiaſtic, eſpecially if he is 
beſides dignified with the title of a familiar of the In- 
quiſition : and if he ſaid what he did for the ſake of 
that perſon, for whom he ſeems to have ſaid it, he is 
utterly miſtaken ; for I adore that gentleman's genius, 
and admire his works, and his conſtant and virtuous em- 
ployment. But, in fine, I own myſelf obliged to this 
worthy author for ſaying, That my novels are more ſa- 
_ tirical than moral, but however that they are. good; 
which they could not be without ſome ſhare of both. Me. 
thinks, reader, you tell me, that I proceed. with much 
ecircumſpection, and confine myſelf within the limits of my, 
ou modeſty, knowing, that we ſhould not add affliction 
to the afflicted; and this gentleman's muſt needs be very 
great, ſince he dares not appear in the open field, nor in 
clear day-light, . concealing his name, and diſſembling his. 
country, as if he had committed ſome crime of high-trea- 


fon. If ever you ſhould chance to fall into his company, 
tell him from me, that 1 do not think myſelf aggrieved: 

fer ] hnow very well what the temptations of the devil. 
are, and that one of the greateſt, is the putting it into 


a man's head, that he can write and print a book, which 


ſhall procure him as much fame as money, and as much. 
money as fame: and, for confirmation hereof, I would 
mirth and pleaſantry, tell him 


hawe you, in a vein of 


this ſtory. | 
adman in Sevil,' who fell into one of 


There was a m 


the moſt ridiculous and extravagant conceits,. that ever. 


madman did in theworld : which was, that he ſbarpen- 


ed the point of a cane at one end, and, catching a dog. 


in the fireet or elſewhere, he ſet his foot on one of the 


cur's hind-legs, and lifting up the other with his band, 
he adjuſted the cane, as well as he could, to the dog's 
poferiors, and blew him up. as round as à ball: and, 
holding him in this manner, he gave him a thump or 


two on the guts with the palm of his band, and let him 


8% 
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go, ſaying to the by-flanders, who were always very 
many: Well, gentlemen, what think you? is it ſuch 
an eaſy matter to blow up a dog? And what think you, 
| Sir, is it ſuch an eaſy matter to write a book? And if 
this flory does not ſquare with him, pray, kind reader, 
tell him this other, which is likewiſe of a madman and 
a dog. ; 
There was another madman in Cordova, who had a 
cuſtom of carrying on his head a piece of a marble ſlab.or 
| fone, not very heavy, and when he lighted upon any 
careleſs cur, he got cloſe to him, and let the weight fall 
plumb upon his head : the dog is in wrath, and limps 
away barking and howling, without ſo much as looking 
behind him for three ſtreets length, Now it happened, 
: that, among the dogs, upon whom he let fall the weight, 
j one belonged to a cap- mager, who valued bim mightily : 
y down goes the ſtone, and hits him on the head: the poor 
[4 raiſes the cry; his maſler ſeeing it reſents it, and, 
y catching up his meajuring yard, out he goes to the mad- 
„ nan, and leaves him not a whole bone in his ſein: and, 
i; every blow he gave him, he cried, Dog, rogue, what, 
. %, my ſpaniel! did you not ſee, barbarous villain, 
„ bat my dog was a ſpaniel ? and repeating the word. 
J. W paniel very often, be diſmiſſed the madman beaten to @ 
ji Wi. The madman took his correction, and went off, 
% Ned appeared not in the market-place in above a month 
% er: at the end of which be returned with his in- 
<þ Noention, and a greater weight ; and, coming to a place 
% obere à dog was lying, and obſerving him carefully 
im m head to tail, and not daring to let fall the ſtone, 
Ws /aid: This is a ſpaniel ; have a care. In fhort, 
whatever dogs. he met with, though they were maſiiffs 
or hounds, he ſaid they avere ſpamels, and ſo let fall the 
ab no more. Thus, perhaps, it may fare with our 
hiſtorian : he may be cautious for the future how he lets. 
all his abit in books, which, if they are bad, are harder 
than rocks themſelves. 
Tell him alſo, that, as to his threatening to deprive 


oF? Jt of my expected gain by his book, I value it not.a far- 
þ or thing, but apply the famous interlude of the Perendenga, 
im ond anſwer, Long live my lord and maſter, and _ 


3 
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be with us all. Long live the great Conde de Lemos, 
ewhoſe well knoton Chriſtianity and liberality ſupport ne 
under all the firokes of adverſe fortune; and god projyer 
the eminent charity of his grace the archbiſhop of Toledo, 
Bernardo de Sandoval. Were there as many bu; 
written againſt me as there are letters in the rhimes 9 
Mingo Rebulgo, the favour of theſe two princes, who, 
without any flattering ſolicitation, or any other kind if 
applauſe on my part, but merely of their own gooduth, 
have taken upon them to patronize me, would be my ſufi- 
cient protection: And I efteem myſelf happier and richer, 
than if fortune by ordinary means had placed me on be- 
higheſt pinacle. The poor man may be honourable, bu 
not the vicious: poverty may cloud nobility, but mt 
wholly obſcure it: and virtue, as it ſhines by its own 


light, though ſeen through the difficulties and cranies if 


poverty, ſo it always gains the eſteem, and conſequent) 
the protection, of great and noble minds. 

Say no more to him, nor will I ſay more to you, only ti 
tet you know, that this ſecond part of Don Quixote, 
ewhich I offer to you, is cut by the ſame hand, and out if 
the ſame piece, with the firſt, and that herein I preſent 
you with Don Quixote at his full length, and, at laf, 
fairly dead and buried, that no one may preſume to bring 
Freſh accuſation againſt him, thoſe already brought being 
enough. Let it ſuffice alſo, that à writer of ſome credit 
has given an account of his ingenious follies, reſolving 
not to take up the ſubject any more: for too much, even 
a good thing, lefſens it in our eſteem; and ſcarcity, 
even of an indifferent, makes it of ſome eftimation. 


I had forgot to tell you, that I have almoſt finiſhed 


the Perſiles, and that you may ſoon expect the ſecand. 


part of the Galatea. Farewel. 
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g/ what paſſed between the Prieſt, the Barber, and 
| Don Quixote, concerning his indiſpoſition. 
NID HAMET BEN - ENGEII relates, in the ſe- 
F cond part of this hiſtory, and third ſally of Dox 
Quixote, that the prieſt and the barber were al- 
moſt a whole month without ſeeing him, left they 
ſhould renew and bring back to his mind the remem- 
brance of things paſt, Yet they did not therefore for- 
bear viſiting his niece and his houſe-keeper, charging 
them to take care and make much of him, and to give 
him comforting things to eat, ſuch as are proper for 
the heart and brain, from whence, in all appearance, 
bis diforder proceeded. They ſaid, they did ſo, and 
would continue ſo to do with all poſſible care and good- 
A. 6%!!! ; for they perceived, that their maſter was ever 
and anon diſcovering ſigns of being in his right mind: 
iereat the prieſt and the barber were greatly pleaſed, 
A 
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ien was, nor where ſo great a ſtorm would burſt; 
bat all Chriſtendom was alarmed thereat, as it uſed to 
de almoſt every year; and that the king had already 
orovided for the ſecurity of the coaſts of Naples and 
6;cily, and of the iſland of Malta. To this Don Quix- 
te replied : His majeſty has done like a moſt prudent 
„ arrior, in providing in time for the defence of his 
WE ominions, that the enemy may not ſurprize him: but, 
f my counſel might be taken, I would adviſe him to 
ake uſe of a precaution, which his majeſty is at pre- 
ent very far from thinking of. Scarcely had the prieſt 
card this, when he ſaid within himſelf: god defend 
hee, poor Don Quixote] for methinks thou art falling 
eadlong from the top of thy madneſs down to the 
rofound abyſs of thy folly. But the barber, who had 
zlready made the ſame reflection as the prieſt had 
done, aſked Don Quixote what precaution it was that 
he thought ſo proper to be taken; for, perhaps, it 
ras ſuch, as might be put into the lift of the many 
impertinent admonitions uſually given to princes. 
Mine, goodman ſhaver, anſwered Don Quiæote, ſhall 
ot be of that ſort. I meant no harm, replied the 
darber, but only that experience has ſhewn, that all or 
moſt of the pieces of advice, people give his majeſty, 
re either impracticable or abſurd, or to the prejudice - 
f the king or kingdom. True, anſwered Don Quiæ- 
te; but mine is neither impracticable nor abſurd, but 
the moſt eaſy, the moſt juſt, the moſt feazable and ex- 
peditious, that can enter into the imagination of any 
projector. Signor Don Quixote, quoth the prieſt, you 
keep us too long in ſuſpenſe. I have no mind, re- 
plied Don Quixote, it ſhould be told here now, and 
0-morrow by day-break get to the ears of the lords 
of the privy-council, and ſo ſomebody elſe ſhould run 
way with the thanks and the reward of my labour. 
Lire you my word, faid the barber, here and before 
Jad, that I will not reveal what your worſhip ſhall ſay 
ther to king or to rook i, or to any man upon earth: 
Wn oath, which I learned from the romance of the 
Frieſt, in the preface whereof he tells the king of the 
| +: thief 


1 In alluſion to the game at cheſs, ſo common then in Spain, 
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thief that robbed him of the hundred piſtoles, and his 
ambling mule. I know not the hiſtory, ſaid Don 
Quixote; but I preſume, the oath is a good one, be. 
cauſe I am perſuaded maſter barber is an honeſt man. 
Though he were not, ſaid the prieſt, I will make it 
good, and engage for him, that, as to this buſineſs, 
He will talk no more of it than a dumb man, under 
what penalty you ſhall think fit. And who will be 
bound for your reverence, maſter prieſt? ſaid Don 
Quixote. My profeſſion, anſwered the prieft, which 
obliges me to keep a ſecret. Body of me then, aid 
Don Quixote, is there any thing more to be done, but 
that his majeſty cauſe proclamation to be made, that 
all the knights-errant, who are now wandering about 
Spain, do, on a certain day, repair to court?. for 
ſhould there come but half a dozen, there may hap-' 
pen to be among them one, who may be able alone 
to deſtroy the whole power of the Turk. Pray, gen- 
tlemen, be attentive, and go along with me. Is it a 
new thing for a knight-errant ſingly to defeat an army 
of two hundred thouſand men, as if they had all but 
one throat, or were made of ſugar paſte ? Pray, tell 
me, how many hiſtories are full of theſe wonders? 
How unlucky is it for me (I will not ſay for any bo- 
dy elſe) that the famous Don Belianis, or ſome one of 
the numerous race of Amadis de Gaul, is not now in 
being ! for were any one of them alive at this day, 
and were to confront the Tzr4, in good faith, I would 
not farm his winnings. But god will provide for his 
people, and ſend ſome body or other, if not as ſtrong 
as the former knights-errant, at leaſt not inferior to 
them in courage: god knows my meaning; I ſay no 
more. Alas! quoth the niece at this inſtant, may 1 
periſh if my uncle has not a mind to turn knight- 
errant again. Whereupon Don Quixote ſaid; A 
 knight-errant I will live and die, and let the Tart 
come down, or up, when he pleaſes, and as powerful 
as he can: I ſay again, god knows my meaning, 
Here the barber ſaid: I beſeech your worſhip to give 
me leave to tell a ſhort ſtory of what happened once 
in Sewil; for it comes in ſo pat to the preſent pur- 


pole, 
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poſe, that I muſt needs tell it. Don Puixote and the 
prieſt gave him leave, and the reſt lent him their at - 
tention 3 and he began thus. | 
A certain man was put by his relations into the 
| madhouſe of Sewil, for having loſt his wits. He had 
taken his degrees in the canon law in the univerſity of 
Oſuna 3 and had he taken them in that of Salamanca, 
moſt people think he would nevertheleſs have been 
mad. This graduate, after ſome years confinement, 
ch book it into his head that he was in his right ſenſes 
id ind perfect underſtanding ; and with this conceit he 
ut WH viote to the archbiſhop, beſeeching him with great 
nat Wl cirneltneſs, and ſeemingly good reaſons, that he would 
but be pleaſed to ſend and deliver him from that miſerable _ 
for W confinement in which he lived; ſince, through the 
ap- nercy of god, he had recovered his loſt ſenſes; add- 
one ing, that his relations, that they might enjoy part of 
en. W his eſtate, kept him ſtill there, and, in ſpite of truth, 


ita Wvould have him to be mad till his dying-day. The 
my Wirchbiſhop, prevailed upon by his many letters, all 
but Wpenned with ſenſe and judgment, ordered one of his 


chaplains to inform himſelf from the rector of the 


ers? nadhouſe, whether what the licenciate had written to 
bo- him was true, and alſo to talk with the madman, and, 

e of Wi it appeared that he was in his ſenſes, to take him 

xy in ont, and ſet him at liberty. The chaplain did fo, 
day, ind the rector aſſured him the man was ſtill mad; for 
ould though he ſometimes talked like a man of excellent 

r his enſe, he would in the end break out into ſuch diſtrac- 
rong ted flights, as more than counterbalanced his former ra- 


onal diſcourſe ; as he might experience by conver- 
ing with him. The chaplain reſolved to make the 
ay I rial, and accordingly talked above an hour with the 
üght⸗Hnadman, who, in all that time, never returned a disjoint- 
; A Wi or extravagant anſwer : on the contrary he ſpoke 
Turk With ſuch ſobriety, and ſo much to the purpoſe, that 
verful the chaplain was forced to believe he was in his right 
aning. Wind. Among other things, he ſaid, that the rector 
> give niſrepreſented him, for the ſake of the preſents his 
| once MWiclations ſent him, that he might ſay he was ſtill mad, 
and had only ſome lucid intervals: for his great eſtate 

was 
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was the greateſt enemy he had in his misfortune, ſince, 


to enjoy that, his enemies had recourſe to fraud, and 
pretended to doubt of the mercy of god toward him 


in reſtoring him from the condition of a brute to that 
of a man. In ſhort, he talked in ſuch a manner, that 


he made the rector to be ſuſpected, his relations 
thought covetous and unnatural, and himſelf ſo dif- 


creet, that the chaplain determined to carry him away 


with him, that the archbiſhop himſelf might ſee, and 


lay his finger upon the truth of this buſineſs. The 


good chaplain, poſſeſſed with this opinion, defired the 
rector to order the cloaths to be given him, which he 


wore when he was brought in. The rector again de- 


fired him to take care what he did, fince, without all 


doubt, the licenciate was ſtill mad. But the precauti. 


| 
ons and remonſtrances of the rector availed nothing 
towards hindering the chaplain from carrying him Wi © 
away. The rector, ſeeing it was by order of the arch- Wl © 
biſhop, obeyed, They put the licenciate on his cloaths, Ml ' 


which were freſh and decent. And now finding him. 


ſelf ſtripped of his madman's weeds, and habited like .f 
a rational creature, he begged of the chaplain that he WW " 
would, for charity's ſake, permit him to take leave af 


the madmen his companions. The chaplain ſaid, he i P 


would bear him company, and take a view of the lu- W © 
natics confined in that houſe. So up ſtairs they went, lit 
and with them ſome other perſons, who happened to 


be preſent. And the licenciate, approaching a kind of th 
cage, in which lay one that was outrageoully mad, Mtb. 
though at that time he was ſtill and quiet, ſaid to him: ly 
Have you any ſervice, dear brother, to command me? Ne 
I am returning to my own houſe, god having been lip 
pleaſed, of his infinite goodneſs and mercy, without anc 
any deſert of mine, to reſtore me to my ſenſes. II 
am now ſound and well ; for with god nothing 1 is 1m-W 4 
poſſible. Put great truſt and confidence in him: for, 
fnce he has reſtored me to my former ſtate, he wil Wer 
alſo reſtore you, if you truſt in him. I will take care - 
to ſend you ſome refreſhing victuals; and be ſure tot. 
eat of them: for I muſt needs tell you, I find, having * 


experienced it myſelf, that all our diſtractions * 
, 10 j 


2 
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from our ſtomachs being empty, and our brains filled 
q with wind. Take heart, take heart ; for deſpondency 
” under misfortunes impairs our health, and haſtens our 


= | death. All this diſcourſe of the licenciate's was over- 
1a: beard by another madman, who was in an oppoſite 
ins cell: and raiſing himſelf up from an old mat, where 


10 on he had thrown himſelf ſtark- naked, he demanded 
aloud, who it was that was going away ſo well reco- 
vered and ſo ſober? It is I, brother, anſwered the li- 
"he cenciate, that am going; for I need ſtay no longer 
the bere, and am infinitely thankful to heaven for having 
he Wl beſtowed ſo great a bleſſing upon me. Take heed, li- 
de. Wh cenciate, what you ſay, let not the devil delude you, 


tal Ml replied the madman: ſtir not a foot, but keep where 
uti- Jou are, and you will ſpare yourſelf the trouble of be- 
ning ing brought back. I know, replied the licenciate, that I 
hin am perfectly well, and ſhall have no more occaſion to viſit 
"ch. he ſtation-churches 7. You well! ſaid the madman ; we 
the, ball ſoon ſee that: farewell! but I ſwear by Jupiter, 
et whoſe majeſty I repreſent on earth, that, for this of 


like MW fence alone, which Shi is now committing, in car- 
the Wing you out of this houſe, and judging you to be 
e of MW © your ſenſes, I am determined to inflict ſuch a ſignal 
| he MW puniſhment on this city, that the memory thereof ſhall | 
; endure for ever and ever, amen. Know you not, 
little crazed licenciate, that I can do it, ſince, as I 
do, IJ am thundering Jupiter, who hold in my hands 
nd of the flaming bolts, with which I can, and uſe, to 
mad, MW'ircaten and deſtroy the world? But in one thing on- 
|; will I chaſtiſe this ignorant people; and that is, 
me! dere ſhall no rain fall on this town, or in all its di- 
been trict, for three whole years, reckoning from the day 
chout end hour in which this threatning is denounced. You 
t liberty] you recovered and in your ſenſes! and I a 
s im- nadman, I diſtempered, and in bonds! I will no more 
b for ain, than I will hang myſelf. All the by-ſtanders 
e willg vere very attentive to the madman's diſcourſe: but our 


1 Certain churches, with indulgences, appointed to be viſited, 
either for pardon of fins, or for procuring bleſſings, Madmen, pro- 
lably, in their lucid intervals, were obliged to this exerciſe, 
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has ſaid; for, if he is Jupiter and will not rain, I 
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licenciate, turning himſelf to our chaplain, and hold- 


ing him by both hands, ſaid to him: Be in no pain, 
good ſir, nor make any account of what this madman 
who am Neptune, the father and god of the waters, 
will rain as often as I pleaſe, and whenever there ſhall 
be occaſion. To which the chaplain anſwered : How. 
ever, ſignor Neptune, it will not be convenient at pre- 
ſent to provoke ſignor Jupiter: therefore, pray, ſtay 
where you are; for ſome other time, when we have 
a better opportunity and more leiſure, we will come 
for you. The rector and the by-ſtanders laughed; 


which put the chaplain half out of countenance, They 
diſrobed the licenciate, who remained where he was; 


and there is an end of the ſtory. | | 

This then, maſter barber, ſaid Don 2uixote, is the 
ſtory, which comes in here ſo pat, that you could 
not forbear telling it? Ah! ſignor cut-beard, fignor 
cut-beard ! he muſt be blind indeed who cannot ſee 
through a fieve. Is it poſſible you ſhould be ignorant, 


that compariſons made between underſtanding and un- 
derſtanding, valour and valour, beauty and beauty, 


and family and family, are always odious and ill ta- 


| ken? I, maſter barber, am not Neptune, god of the 


waters; nor do I ſet mylelf up for a wiſe man, being 
really not ſo: all I aim at is, to convince the world 
of its error in not reviving thoſe happy times, in which 
the order of knight-errantry flouriſhed. But this our 
degenerate age deſerves not to enjoy ſo great a bleſſing 


as that, which former ages could boaſt, when knights: 


errant took upon themſelves the defence of kingdoms, 
the protection of orphans, the relief of damſels, the 
chaſtiſement of the haughty, and the reward of the 
humble. Moſt of the knights now in faſhion make a 


5 ruſtling rather in damaſks, brocades, and other rich 


ſtuffs, than in coats of mail. You have now no knight, 
that will lie in the open field, expoſed to the rigour 
of the heavens, in compleat armour from head to foot: 
no one now, that, without ſtirring his feet out of his 


| ſtirrups, and leaning upon his launce, takes a ſhort 


= 
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nap, like the Knights. errant of old times: no one now, 
that, iſſuing out of this foreſt, aſcends that mountain, 
and from thence traverſes a barren and deſert ſhore of 
the ſea, which is moſt commonly ſtormy and tempe- 
ſtuous; where finding on the beach a ſmall ſkiff, with- 
out oars, ſail, maſt, or any kind of tackle, he boldly 
throws himſelf into it, expoſing himſelf to the impla- 
cable billows of the profound ſea, which now mount 
him up to the ſkies, and then caſt him down to the 


abyſs: and he, oppoſing his courage to the irreſiſtible 


hurricane, when he leaſt dreams of it, finds himſelf 
above three thouſand leagues from the place where he 
embarked; and, leaping on the remote and unknown 
ſhore, encounters accidents worthy to be written, not 
on parchment, but braſs. But now. a- days ſloth tri- 
umphs over diligence, idleneſs over labour, vice over 
virtue, arrogance over bravery, and the theory over. 
the practice of arms, which only lived and flouriſhed 
in thoſe golden ages, and in thoſe knights-errant. 
For, pray, tell me, who was more civil, and more 
valiant, than the famous Amadis de Gaul? who more 
diſcreet than Palmerin of England? who more affable 
and obliging than Tirant the white ® who more gal- 
lant than Liſuarts of Greece ? who gave or received 
more cuts and ſlaſhes than Don Belianis ? who was more 
intrepid than Perion of Gaul? who more enterprizing 

than Felixmarte of Hyrcania ? who more ſincere than 
E/plandian ? who more daring than Don Cirongilio of 
Thrace ? who more brave than Rodamonte ? who more 
prudent than king Sobrino ? who more intrepid than 
Rinaldo? who more invincible than Orlando? and 
who more courteous than Rogers, from whom, accor- 
ding to Turpin's Coſmography, are deſcended the preſent 
dukes of Ferrara ? All theſe, and others that I could 
name, maſter prieſt, were knights errant, and the light 
and glory of chivalry. Now theſe, or ſuch as theſe, 
are the men I would adviſe his majeſty to employ ; by 
which means he would be ſure to be well ſerved, and 
would fave a vaſt expence, and the Turk might go tear 


2 


his beard for very madneſs : and ſo I will ſtay at home, 


ſince 
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fince the chaplain does not fetch me out; and if Ju- 
piter, as the barber has ſaid, will not rain, here am T, 
who will rain whenever I think proper. I ſay all this, 
to let goodman baſon ſee that I underſtand him, 

In truth, Signor Don Quixote, ſaid the barber, 1 
meant no harm in what I ſaid: fo help me god, as 
my intention was good; therefore your worſhip ought 
not to take it ill. Whether I ought to take it ill or 
no, ſaid Don Quixote, is beſt known to myſelf. Well, 
ſaid the prieſt, I have hardly ſpoken a word yet, and 
I would willingly get rid of a ſcruple, which gnaws 
and diſturbs my conſcience, occaſioned by what Signor 
Don Buixote has juſt now ſaid. You have my leave, 
maſter prieſt, for greater matters, anſwered Don Quix- 
ote, and ſo you may out with your ſcruple: for there 
is no pleaſure in going with a ſcrupulous conſcience, 
With this licence then, aniwered the prieſt, my ſcru- 
ple, I ſay, is, that I can by no means perſuade myſelf, 
that the multitude of knights-errant, your worſhip has 
mentioned, were really and truly perſons of fleſh and 

blood in the world : on the contrary, I imagine, that 
it is all fiction, fable, and a lye, and dreams told by 
men awake, or, to ſpeak more properly, half aſleep, 
This is another error, anſwered Don Quixote, into 
which many have fallen, who do not believe, that 
ever there were any ſuch knights in the world; and 
I have frequently, in company with divers perſons, 
and upon ſundry occaſions, endeavoured to confute 
this common miſtake. Sometimes I have failed in my 
defign, and ſometimes ſucceeded, ſupporting it on the 
ſhoulders of a truth, which 1s 8 certain, that I can 
almoſt ſay, theſe eyes of mine have ſeen Amadis de 
Gaul, who was tall of ſtature, of a fair complexion, 
with a weli-ſet beard, though black ; his aſpe& be- 
tween mild and ſtern; a man of few words, not eaſily 

rovoked, and ſoon pacified. And in like manner as 

have deſcribed. Amadis, I fancy I could paint and 
delineate all the knights errant, that are found in all 
the hiſtories in the world. For apprehending as I do, 
that they were ſuch as their hiſtories repreſent them, 


one may, by the exploits they performed, and their 
8 0 | 


features, their complexions, and their ſtatures. 
good Signor Don Quixote, quoth the barber, how big, 
think you, might the giant Morgante be? As to the 


is a prodigious ſtature. 
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diſpoſitions, give a good philoſophical gueſs at their 
Pray, 


buſineſs of giants, anſwered Don Quiæote, it is a con- 
troverted point, whether there really have been ſuch 
in the world, or not: but the holy ſcripture, which 


cannot deviate a tittle from truth, ſhews us there have 
| been ſuch, giving us the hiftory of that huge Philiſtin 


Goliath, who was ſeven cubits and a half high, which 
Beſides, in the iſland of Sicily 
there have been found thigh-bones and ſhoulder-bones 


| ſo large, that their ſize demonſtrates, that thoſe, to 
whom they belonged, were giants, and as big as large 


ſteeples, as geometry evinces beyond all doubt. But 
for all that I cannot ſay with certainty, how big Nor- 
rante was, though I fancy he could not be extremely 
tall: and I am inclined to this opinion by finding in 


| the ſtory, wherein his atchievements are particularly 


mentioned, that he often ſlept under a roof; and ſinse 
he found a houſe large enough to hold him, it is plain, 
he was not himſelf of an unmeaſurable bigneſs. That 
is true, quoth the prieſt, who, being delighted to hear 
him talk ſo. wildly and extravagantly, aſked: him, what 
he thought of the faces of Rinaldo of Mantalvan, 
Orlando, and the reſt of the twelve peers of France, 
fince they were all knights-errant.. Of Rinaldo, an- 
ſwered Don Quixote, I dare boldly affirm, he was 
broad-faced, of a ruddy complexion, large. rowling. 
eyes, punctilious, choleric to an extreme, and a friend 
to rogues and profligate fellows. Of Roldan, or Ro- 
talando, or Orlando (for hiſtories give him all theſe 
names) I am of opinion, and aſſert, that he was of 
a middling ſtature, broad-ſhouldered, bandy-legge 
brown-complexioned, carroty-bearded, hairy-bodied,. 
of a threatening aſpect, ſparing of ſpeech, yet very 
civil and well bred. If Orlando, replied the prieſt, 
was no finer a gentleman than you have deſcribed him, 
no wonder that madam Angelica the fair diſdained and 
forſook him for the gaiety, ſprightlineſs, and good- 
humour of the downy-chinned little Moor, with whom 
3 ſhe 
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the had an affair; and ſhe acted diſcreetly in preferring 
the ſoftneſs of Medoro to the roughneſs of Orland, 
That Angelica, maſter prieſt, replied Don Quixote, 


was a light, goſſiping, wanton huſſey, and left the 
world as full of her impertinencies, as of the fame of 
her beauty. She undervalued a thouſand gentlemen, 
a thouſand valiant and wiſe men, and took up with 


a paultry beardleſs page, with no other eſtate, or re. 
putation, than what the affection he preſerved for his 


friend could give him. Even the great extoller of her 


beauty the famous Arioſto, either not daring, or not 
. caring, to celebrate what befel this lady after her piti- 


ful intrigue, the ſubje& not being over modeſt, left 
her with theſe verſes : ; n 
Another bard may Hing in better ftrain, 
How he Cataya's ſcepter did obtain. 


And without doubt this was a kind of prophecy ; for 


Poets are alio called Yates, that is to ſay, diviners. 
And this truth is plainly ſeen : for, ſince that time a 
famous Andaluſian poet * has bewailed and ſung her 


tears; and another famous and ſingular Caſtilian poet 


has celebrated her beauty. 


Pray tell me, Signor Don Quixote, quoth the barber 
at this inſtant, Has no poet written a ſatire upon this 


lady Angelica, among ſo many who have ſung her 


praiſes ? I verily believe, anſwered Don Quixote, that, 
if Sacripante or Orlando had been poets, they would 
long ago have paid her off; for it is peculiar and na- 
tural to poets, diſdained or rejected by their falſe miſ- 
treſſes, or ſuch as were feigned in effect by thoſe who 
choſe them to be the ſovereign ladies of their thought:, 
to revenge themſelves by ſatires and lampoons : a ven- 
geance certainly unworthy a generous ſpirit. But hi- 
therto I have not met with any defamatory verſes 
againſt the lady Angelica, though ſhe turned the world 
upſide down. Strange, indeed ! quoth the prieſt. But 
now they heard the voice of the houſe-keeper and the 
niece, Who had already quitted the converſation, and 
5 | | were 

1 Luis Barahona de Solo. 2 Lopez de Vega, | 
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were bawling aloud in the court-yard; and they all 
ran towards the noiſe. | | | 


C-H::A = 
Which treats of the notable quarrel betaween Sancho 


Panga, and Don Quixote's niece and houſe-keeper, 
with other pleaſant occurrences. | 


[HE hiſtory relates, that the out- cry, which Don 

1 P2:ixote, the prieſt, and the barber heard, was 
raiſed by the niece and the houſe-keeper, who were 
defending the door againſt Sancho Pana, who was 
ſtriving to get in to ſee Don Quixote. What would 
this paunch-gutted fellow have in this houſe ? ſaid 
they : get you to your own, brother ; for it is you, 
and no other, by whom our maſter is ſeduced, and led 
aſtray, and carried rambling up and down the high- 
ways. To which Sancho replied: Miſtreſs houſe- 
keeper for the devil, it is I that am ſeduced and led 
aſtray, and carried rambling up and down the high- 
ways, and not your maſter : it was he who led me this 
dance, and you deceive yourſelves half in half. He 
inveigled me from home with fair ſpeeches, promiſing 
me an iſland, which I till hope for. May the damn- 
ed iſlands choak thee, accurted Sancho, anſwered the 
niece ; and, pray, what are iſlands ? are they any | 
thing eatable, glutton, cormorant as thou art? They 

are not to be eaten, replied Sancho, but governed, and 
better governments than any four cities, or four juſ- 
ticeſhips at court. For all that, ſaid the houſe-keeper, 
you come not in here, thou ſack of miſchiefs, and 
bundle of rogueries ! get you home and govern there; 
go, plow and cart, and ceaſe pretending to iſlands, or 
highlands. The prieſt and the barber took a great 
deal of pleaſure in hearing this dialogue between the 
three. But Don Quixote, fearing left Sancho ſhould 
blunder out ſome unſeaſonable follies, and touch upon 
ſome points not very much to his credit, called him to 
him, and ordered the women to hold their tongues, 
and let him in. Sancho entered, and the prieſt and 
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the barber took their leave of Don Quixote, of whoſe 
cure they deſpaired, perceiving how bent he was upon 
his wild vagaries, and how intoxicated with the folly 
of his unhappy chivalries. And therefore the prick 
Laid to the barber: You will ſee; netghbour, when 
we leaſt think of it, our gentleman take the other 
flight. I make no doubt of that, anſwered the barber : 
yet I do not admire ſo much at the madneſs of the 
knight, as at the ſtupidity of the ſquire, who is ſo 
poſſeſſed with the belief of the buſineſs of the iſland, 
chat Iam perſuaded all the demonſtrations in the world 
cannot beat it out of his noddle. God help them, ſaid 
the prieſt ; and Jet us be upon the watch, and we ſhall 
ſee the drift of this machine of abſurdities, of ſuch a 
knight, and ſuch a ſquire, who one would think were 
caſt in the ſame mould ; and indeed the madneſs of the 
maſter without the follies of the man would not be 
worth a farthing. True, quoth the barber, and J 
ſhould be very glad to know what they two are now 
talking of. I lay my life, anſwered the prieſt, the 
niece or the houſe-keeper will tell us all by and by; 
for they are not of a temper to forbear liſtening. 

In the mean while Don Quixote had ſhut himſelf up 
in his chamber with Sancho only, and ſaid to him: I 
am very ſorry, Sancho, you ſhould ſay, and ftand in 
it, that it was I who drew you out of your cottage, 
when you know, that I myſelf ſtayed not in my own 
houſe. We ſet out together ; we went on together ; 
and together we performed our travels. We both ran 
the ſame fortune, and the ſame chance. If once you 
were toſſed in a blanket, an hundred times have I been 
threſhed; and herein only have I had the advantage 
of you. Andieaſon good, anſwered Sancho; for, as 
your worſhip holds, misfortunes are more properly 
annexed to the knights-errant themſelves than to their 
ſquires. You are miſtaken, Sancho, ſaid Don Quixote; for, 
according to the ſaying, Quando caput dolet &c. I under- 
ſtand no other language than my own, replied Sancho. 
I mean, ſaid Don Quixote, that, when the head akes, 
all the members ake alſo ; and therefore I, being your 
maſter and lord, am your head, and you are a part of 

| me, 
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me, as being my ſervant : and for this reaſon the ill 
that does, or. ſhall affect me, muſt affect you alſo; 
and ſo on the contrary. Indeed, quoth Sancho, it. 
ſhould be ſo : but when I, as 11525 was toſſed in the 
blanket, my head ſtood on t'other fide of the pales, be - 
holding me friſking in the air, without feeling any. 
ain at all; and ſince the members are bound to grieve 
at the ills of the head, that alſo in requital ought to 
do the like for. them. Would you inſinuate now, 
Sancho,. replied Don Quixote, that I was not grieved. 
when I ſaw you toſſed ? If that be your meaning, ſay 
no more, nor ſo much as think of it; for I felt more 
pain then in my mind, than you did in your. body, 
But no more of this at preſent ; for a time will come 
when we may ponder, and ſet this matter upon its 
right bottom. In the mean time, tell me, friend San- 
cho, what do folks ſay of me about this ſame town 2 
what opinion has the common people of me? what 
think the gentlemen, and what the cavaliers? what is 
ſaid of my proweſs, what of my exploits, and what 
of my courteſy ? What diſcourſe is there of the ſcheme. 
I have undertaken, to revive and reſtore to the world. 
the long-forgotten order of chivalry ? In ſhort, San- 
(de, I would have you tell me whatever you have 
heard concerning theſe matters: and this you muſt do, 
without adding to the good, or taking from the bad, 
one tittle: for it is the part of faithful vaſſals to tell. 
their lords the truth in its native ſimplicity, and pro- 
per figure, neither enlarged by adulation, nor dimi- 
niſned out of any other idle regard. And I would; 
have you, Sancho, learn by the way, that if naked 
truth could come to the ears of princes, without the 
diſguiſe of flattery, we ſhould ſee happier days, and. 
former ages would be deemed as iron, in compariſon. 
of ours, which would then be eſteemed the golden age. 
Let this advertiſement, Sancho, be a caution to you 
to give me an ingenuous and faithful account of. 
what you know concerning the matters I have enquir- 
ed about. That I will with all my heart, Sir, an- 
ſwered Sancho, on condition that your worſhip ſhall” 
not be angry at WARL I 5 you will have me ſhew. 


5 | you. 
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you the naked truth, without arraying her in any o. 
ther dreſs than that in which ſhe appeared to me. | 
will in no wiſe be angry, replied Don Quixote: 
you may ſpeak freely, Sancho, and without any cir- 
cumlocution. Firſt and foremoſt then, ſaid Sancho, 
the common-people take your worſhip for a down- 
right madman, and me for no leſs a fool. The gen- 
tlemen ſay, that, not containing yourſelf within the 
bounds of gentility, you have taken upon you the 
ſtile of Don, and invaded the dignity of knighthood, 
with no more than a paultry vineyard, and a couple of 
acres of land, with a tatter behind and another before. 
The cavaliers ſay, they would not have the gentlemen 
ſet themſelves in oppoſition to them, eſpecially thoſe 
gentlemen eſquires, who clout their ſhoes, and take up 
the fallen ſtitches of their black ſtockings with green 
ſilk. That, ſaid Don Quixote, is no reflexion upon 
me; for Ialways go well clad, and my cloaths never 
| Patched : a little torn they may be, but more ſo thro' 
the fretting of my armour, than by length of time, As 
to what concerns your valour, courteſy, atchieve- 
ments, and your undertaking, quoth Sancho, there are 
very different opinions. Some ſay, mad, but humo- 
Tous ; others, valiant, but unfortunate ; others, cour- 
teous, but impertinent : and thus they run diviſions 
upon us, till they leave neither your worſhip nor me 
a whole bone in our ſkins. Take notice, Sancho, ſaid 
Don Quixote, that wherever virtue is found in any e- 
minent degree, it is always perſecuted. Few, or 
none, of the famous men of times paſt eſcaped being 
calumniated by their malicious contemporaries. Julius 
Cz/ar, the moſt courageous, the moſt prudent, and 
moſt valiant captain, was noted for being ambitious, and 
ſomewhat unclean both in his apparel and his manners. 
Alexander, whoſe exploits gained him the firname of 
Great, 1s ſaid to have had a little ſmack of the drunk- 
ard. Hercules, withall his labours, 1s cenſured for being 
laſcivious and effeminate. Don Galaor, brother of 
Amadis de Gaul, was taxed with being quarrelſome ; 
and his brother with being a whimperer. So that, O 
Sancho, amid ſo many calumnies caſt on the worthy, 
EO | | mine 
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mine may very well paſs, if they are no more than 
thoſe you have mentioned. Body of my father! there 


lies the jeſt now, replied Sancho. What then, is there 
more yet behind? ſaid Don Quixote. The tail re- 


mains ſtill' to be flayed, quoth Sancho: all hitherto has 


been tarts and cheeſecakes: but if your worſhip has a 
mind to know the very bottom of theſe calumnies peo—- 

le beſtow upon you, I will bring one hither preſently, 
who ſhall tell you them all, without miſling a tittle: 
for laſt night arrived the ſon of Bartholomew Carraſco, 
who comes from ſtudying at Salamanca, having 
taken the degree of batchelor ; and when I went to 


bid him welcome home, he told me, that the hiſtory. 


of your worſhip is already printed in books, under the: 
title of the Ingenious gentleman Don Seite de la 
Mancha; and he ſays, it mentions me too by my very 
name of Sancho Pana, and the lady Dulcinea del To- 
bi/o, and ſeveral other things, which paſſed between 
us two only; inſomuch that I croſſed myſelf out of 
pure amazement, to think how the. hiſtorian, who 
writ it, could come to know them. Depend upon it, 
Sancho, ſaid Don Quiæote, that the author of this our 


hiſtory muſt be ſome ſage enchanter; for nothing is 


hid from them that they have a mind to write. A 
ſage and an enchanter! quoth Sancho ; why, the bat- 
chelor Sampſon Carraſco (for that is his name) ſays, the 
author of this hiſtory is called Cid Hamete Berengena. 


That is a Mooriſb name, anſwered Don Quixote. It 


may be ſo, replied Sanche; for I have heard, that 
your Moors for the moſt part are lovers of Berenge- 
nas i. Sancho, ſaid Don Quixote, you muſt miſtake: 


the firname of that ſame Cid, which in Arabic ſignifies N 


a lord >. It may be ſo, anſwered Sancho; ; but if your 


worſhip will have me bring him hither, I will fly to | 


fetch him. You will do me a fingular pleaſure, friend, , 


| laid Don * for I am ſurprized. at what you: 
have: 


1 A ſort of fruit introduced by the Moors, to be boiled with, 


or without, fleſh. Sancho miſtakes Berengena for Ben-engeli, 


2 The Arabic name Cid does not properly ſignify a Lord, but; 
ee, or Commander; . 
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have told me, and I ſhall not eat a bit that will do me 
good, *till I am informed of all. Then I am going 
for him, anſwered Sancho ; and leaving his maſter, he 
went to ſeek the batchelor, with whom he returned 
ſoon after: and between them three there paſſed a 
moſt pleaſant converſation. 


CHAT OB 


of the pleaſant converſation, which paſſed betaveen Don 
Quixote, Sancho Panga, and the batchelor Sampſon 
Carraſco. | 


ON 2UIXO TE E remained over and above 

thoughtful, expecting the coming of the batche- 
lor Carraſco, from whom he hoped to hear ſome ac- 
count of himſelf, printed in a book, as Sancho. had 
told him, and could not perſuade himſelf that ſuch a 
| hiſtory could be extant, fince the blood of the enemies 
he had ſlain was ſtill reeking on his ſword-blade ; and 
could people expect his high feats of arms ſhould be 
already in print ? However, at laſt he concluded, that 
ſome ſage, either friend or enemy, by art magic had 
ſent them to the preſs : if a friend, to aggrandize and 
extol them above the moſt ſignal atchievements of any 
knight-errant ; if an enemy, to annihilate and fink 
them below the meaneſt, that ever were written of any 
ſquire; although (quoth he to himſelf) the feats of 
{quires never were written, But if it ſhould prove 
true, that ſach a hiſtory was really extant, ſince it was 
the hiſtory of a knight-errant, it muſt of neceſlity be 
ſublime, lofty, illuſtrious, magnificent, and true. This 
thought afforded him ſome comfort: but he loſt it a- 
gain upon conſidering, that the author was a Moor, as 
was plain from the name of Cid, and that no truth at 
all could be expected from the Moors, who were all 
impoſtors, lyars, and viſionaries. He was apprehen- 
five, he might treat of his love with ſome indecency, 
which might redound to the diſparagement and preju- 
dice of the modeſty of his lady Dulcinea del Toboſo. 
He wiſhed, he might find a faithful W 0 
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his own conſtancy, and the decorum he had always in- 
violably preſerved towards her, flighting, for her ſake, 
queens, empreſſes, and damſels of all degrees, and 


| bridling the violent impulſes of natural deſire. Toſſed 


and perplexed with theſe and a thouſand other ima- 


ginations, Sancho and Carraſco found him; and Don 


2uixote received the batchelor with much courteſy, 
This batchelor, though his name was Sampſon, was 


none of the biggeſt, but an arch wag ; of a wan com- 


plexion, but of a very good underſtanding. He was 
about twenty four years of age, round faced, flat- 


noſed, and wide-mouthed : all ſigns of his being of a 
waggiſh diſpoſition, and a lover of wit and humour ; 
as he made appear at ſeeing Don Quixote, before 
| whom he threw himſelf upon his knees, and ſaid to 
him: Signor Don Quixote de la Mancha, let me have 


the honour of kifling your grandeur's hand; for, by 


the habit of St. Peter, which I wear, though I have 
yet taken no other degrees towards holy orders but the 


four firſt, your worſhip is one of the famouſeſt knights» 
errant that have been, or ſhall be, upon the whole 
circumference of the earth. A blefling light on Cid 


Hamet Ben-engeli, who has left us the hiſtory of your 
mighty deeds; and bleſſings upon bleſſings light on 


that virtuoſo, who took care to have them tranſlated 


out of Arabic into our vulgar Caftilian, for the uni- 


verſal entertainment of all forts of people! Don Quixote 
made him riſe, and ſaid: It ſeems then it is true, that 
my hiſtory is really extant, and that he, who compoſed 


it, was a Moor and a ſage. So true it is, Sir, ſaid 
Sampſon, that I verily believe, there are, this very 


day, above twelve thouſand books publiſhed of that 
hiſtory ; witneſs Portugal, Barcelona, and Valencia, 
where they have been printed ; and there is a rumour 
that it is now printing at Antwerp ; and I foreſee, that 
no nation or language will be without a tranſlation of 


it. Here Don Quixote ſaid: One of the things, which 


ought to afford the higheſt ſatisfaction to a virtuous 
and eminent man, is, to find, while he is living, his 
good name publiſhed and in print, in every body's 


mouth, and in eyery body's hand: I fay, his good 


name 3 
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name; for if it be the contrary, no death can equal 
it. If fame and a good name are to carry it, ſaid the 
batchelor, your worſhip alone bears away the palm 
from all knights-errant: for the Moor in his language, 


and the Caſtilian in his, have taken care to paint to 


the life that gallant deportment of your worſhip, 
that greatneſs of ſoul in confronting dangers, that 
conſtancy in adverſity, and patient enduring of miſ. 
chances, that modeſty and continence in amours, ſo very 


Platonic, as thoſe between your worſhip and my lady 


Donna Dulcinea del Toboſo. Sancho here ſaid : 1 never 
heard my lady Dulcinea called Denna before, but 


only plain Dulcinea del Toboſo; ſo that here the 


hiſtory is already miſtaken. 'That objection 1s of no 
importance, anſwered Carraſco. No certainly, replied 


Don Quixote: but, pray, tell me, Signor batchelcr, 


which exploits of mine are moſt eſteemed in this ſame 
hiſtory? As to that, anſwered the batchelor, there are 
different opinions, as there are different taſtes. Some 


are for the adventure of the wind-mills, which your 


worſhip took for ſo many Briareuſes and giants: 
others adhere to that of the fulling hammers : theſe to 


the deſcription of the two armies, which afterwards 
fell out to be two flocks of ſheep : another cries up 
that of the dead body which was carrying to be in- 


terred at Segovia: one ſays the ſetting the galley- ſlaves 
at liberty was beyond them all: another, that. none 
can be compared to that of the two Benedictine giants, 
with the combat of the valorous B:/cainer. Pray tell 
me, Signor batchelor, quoth Sancho, is there among 
the reſt the adventure of the Yangue/es, when our good 
Rozinante had a longing after the forbidden fruit? 
The ſage, anſwered Sampſon, has left nothing at the 
bottom of the inkhorn: he inſerts and remarks every 
thing, even to the capers Sancho cut in the blanket. 1 
cut no capers in the blanket, anſwered Sancho : in the 
air I own I did, and more than I defired, In my 
opinion, quoth Don Quixote, there is no hiftory in 
the world that has not its ups and downs, eſpecially 
thoſe which treat of chivalry; for ſuch can never be 
altogether filled with proſperous events. For all that, 
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replied the batchelor, ſome, who have read the hiſtory, 
ſay, they ſhould have been better pleaſed, if the au- 
thors thereof had forgot ſome of thoſe numberleſs 
drubbings given to Signor Don Quixote in different en- 
counters. Therein, quoth Sancho, conſiſts the truth 


omitted them, ſaid Don Quixote, ſince there is no ne- 
ceſſity of recording thoſe actions, which do not change 


| redound to the diſcredit of the hero. In good faith, 
/Eneas was not altogether ſo pious as Virgil paints 
him, nor Uly/es ſo prudent as Homer deſcribes him. 


| as a poet, and another to write as an hiſtorian. - The 
poet may ſay, or ſing, not as things were, but as 


them, not as they ought to have been, but as they 
really were, without adding to, or diminiſhing any 


Moor 1s in a vein of telling truth, quoth Sancho, there 
is no doubt but, among my maiter's. rib roaſtings, 


of his worſhip's ſhoulders, but at the ſame time they 
took the dimenſions of my whole body : but why 
ſhould I wonder at this, fince, as the ſelf-ſame maſter 
| of mine ſays, the members muſt partake of the ail- 
ments of the head. Sancho, you are a ſly wag, an- 
ſwered Don Quixote: in faith, you want not for a me- 
mory, when you have a mind to have one. Though 
] had never ſo much a mind to forget the drubs I 


freſh on my ribs would not let me. Hold your peace, 
Sancho, ſaid Don Quixote, and do not interrupt Signor 
batchelor, whom I intreat to go on, and tell me what 


. I is farther ſaid of me in the aforeſaid hiſtory. And of 
the me too, quoth Sancho; for I hear that I am one of the 
my principal parſons in it. Perſons, not parſons, friend 
in Sancho, quoth Sampſon. What! another corrector of 
ally hard words! quoth Sancho; if this be the trade, we 
x be ſhall never have done. Let me die, Sancho, anſwered 
that, I the batchelor, if you are not the ſecond perſon of the 


hiſtory : 
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of the hiſtory, They might indeed as well have 


nor alter the truth of the ſtory, and eſpecially if they 
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It is true, replied Sampſon; but it is one thing to write 
they ought to have been; but the hiſtorian muſt pen 
thing from the truth. Well, if it be ſo, that Signor 


mine are to be found alſo: for they never took meaſure 


have received, quoth Sancho, the tokens. that are ſtill 
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theſe years, I ſhall not know how to govern it at the 


to god, Sancho, ſaid Don Quixote; for all will be 
well, and perhaps better than you think; for a leaf 
ſtirs not on the tree without the will of god. That is 


ments in the hands of god, and let him diſpoſe of me 
ſo as J may be moſt inſtrumental in his ſervice: I ſay, c 
Signor batchelor Sampſon Carraſco, J am infinitely . 
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hiſtory : nay, there are ſome, who had rather hear you 
talk, than the fineſt fellow of them all: though there 
are alſo ſome, who ſay, you was a little too credulous 
in the matter of the government of that iſland promiſed 
you by Signor Don Quixote here preſent. There is 
ſill ſun-ſhine on the walls, quoth Don Quixote, and, 
when Sancho is more advanced in age, with the expe. 
rience that years give, he will be better qualified to 
be a governor than he is now. Before god, Sir, 
quoth Sancho, if I am not fit to govern an iſland at 


age of Methuſalem. The miſchief of it is, that the 
faid iſland ticks I know not where, and not in my 
want of a head-piece to govern it. Recommend it 
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true, quoth Sampſon; and. if it pleaſes god, Sancho 
will not want a thouſand iſlands to govern, much les 
one. I have ſeen governors ere now, quoth Saxcks, 
who, in my opinion, do not come up to the ſoal of 
my ſhoe; and yet they are called your /ord/b:p, and are 
ſerved in plate. Thoſe are not governors of, iſlands, 
replied Sampſon, but of other governments more ma- 
nageable ; for thoſe, who govern iſlands, mutt at lea 
underſtand grammar. Gramercy for that, quoth Sar: 
cho; it is all Greek to me, for I know nothing of the 
matter *, But let us leave the buſineſs of govern-} 
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pleaſed that the author of the hiſtory has ſpoken of A 
me in ſuch a manner, that what he ſays of me is not {W:'*< 
at all tireſome; for, upon the faith of a truſly ſquire, (W 
had he ſaid any thing of me unbecoming an old chr: mu 
ſtian 2 as I am, the deaf ſhould have heard it. That tert 


would 


1 Literally, * F or the grama ( graſs 91 de venture on it, but 
for the tica, I neither put in nor take out, for I underſtand i 
not. The reader will eaſily ſee the neceflity of deviating bei 
from the original. 

2 In oppoſition to thoſe ales from An or Jews, 
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would be working miracles, anſwered Sampſon. Mi- 
racles, or no miracles, quoth Sancho, let every one 
take heed how they talk, or write, of people, and not 
ſet down at random the firlt thing that comes into 


their imagination. One of the blots people charge 


upon that hiſtory, ſaid the batchelor, is, that the author 
has inſerted in it a novel intitled The curious impertinent; 


not that it is bad in itſelf, or ill- written, but for having 
no relation to that place, nor any thing to do with the 
| ſtory of his worſhip Signor Don Quixote. I will lay a 


wager, replied Sancho, the ſon of a bitch has made a 


jumble of fiſh and fleſh together. I aver then, ſaid 
| 5 Juiæote, that the author of my hiſtory could not 
be a ſage, but ſome ignorant pretender, who, at ran- 
dom, and without any judgment, has ſet himſelf to 

write it, come” of it what would: like Orbaneja, the 


painter of Ubeda, who, being aſked what he painted, 
anſwered, As it may hit. Sometimes he would paint 


| a cock after ſuch a guiſe, and ſo prepoſterouſly de- 
ſigned, that he was forced to write under it in Gothic 


characters, This is a cock: and thus it will fare with 


my hiſtory; it will ſtand in need of a comment to 


make itsintelligible. Not at all, anſwered Sampſon: 


for it is ſo plain, that there is no difficulty i in it: chil- 
| dren thumb it, boys read it, men underſtand it, and 
old folks commend it; in ſhort, it is ſo toſſed about, | 
ſo conned and ſo thoroughly known by all ſorts of 


people, that they no ſooner eſpy a lean ſcrub-horſe 
than they cry, Yonder goes Rozinante. But none are 
ſo much addicted to reading it as your pages: there is 


not a nobleman's anti- chamber, in which you will not 


find a Don Quixote: if one lays it down, another takes 
it up: one aſks for it, another ſnatches it: in ſhort, 


[this hiſtory is the moſt pleaſing and leaſt prejudicial en- 


tertainment hitherto publiſhed ; for there is not ſo 
mach as the appearance of an immodeſt word in it, 
nor a thought that is not entirely catholic. To write 
otherwiſe, ſaid Den Quixote, had not been to write 


truths, but lyes; and hiſtorians, who are fond of 


venting falſhoods, ſhould be burnt, like coiners of falſe 
money. For my part, I cannot imagine what moved 


the 
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the author to introduce novels, or foreign relations, 
my own ſtory affording matter enough : but without 
doubt we may apply the proverb, With hay or with 
ftraw *, c. for verily had he confined himſelf to the 
publiſhing my thoughts, my fighs, my tears, my good 
wiſhes, and my atchievements alone, he might have 
compiled a volume as big, or bigger than all the works 
of Toftatus *. In ſhort, Signor batchelor, what I mean 
is, that, in order to the compiling hiſtories, or books 
of any kind whatever, a man had need of a great deal 
of judgment, and a mature underſtanding : to talk 
wittily, and write pleaſantly, are the talents of a great 
genius only. The moſt difficult character in comedy 
is that of the fool, and he muſt be no ſimpleton that 
plays that part. Hiſtory is a ſacred kind of writing, 
becauſe truth is eſſential to it; and where truth is, 
there god himſelf is, ſo far as truth is concerned: not. 
withſtanding which, there are thoſe, who compoſe 
books, and toſs them out into the world like fritters, 
There are few books ſo bad, ſaid the batchelor, but 
there is ſomething good in them. There is no doubt 
of that, replied Don Quixote; but it often happens, 
that they, who have deſervedly acquired a good ſhare 
of reputation by their writings, yet leſſen or loſe it 
entirely by committing them to the preſs. The reaſon 
of that, ſaid Sampſon, is, that printed works being 
examined at leiſure, the faults thereof are the more 
eaſily diſcovered; and the greater the fame of the au- 
thor is, the more ſtrict and ſevere is the ſcrutiny, 
Men famous for their parts, great poets, and cele- 
brated hiſtorians, are always envied by thoſe, who 
take a pleaſure, and make it their particular enter- 
tainment, to cenſure other mens writings, without ever 
having publiſhed any of their own. That is not to 
be wondered at, ſaid Don Quixote; for there are many 
divines, who make no figure in the pulpit, und yet 
are excellent at eſpying the defects or ſuperfluities of 

Preacher. 


1 The proverb entire is, De Paja o de beno el jergon lleno, that 
is, the bed or tick full of hay or firaw ; ſo it be filled, no matter 
with what. 

2 A Cann, who wrote a great many volumes of divinity, 
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preachers. All this is very true, Signor Don Quixote, 


laid Carraſco; but I wiſh ſuch criticks would be more 
merciful, and leſs nice, and not dwell ſo much upon 
the moats of that bright ſun, the work they cenſure. 
For, though aliguando bonus dormitat Homerus, they 
ought to conſider how'much he was awake, to give 
his work as much light, and leave as little ſhade, as 
he could : and perhaps thoſe very parts, which ſome 
men do not taſte, are like moles, which ſometimes add 
to the beauty of the face that has them. And therefore 
I fay, that whoever prints a book runs a very great 
riſque, it being of all impoſſibilities the moſt impoſlible 


to write ſuch an one, as ſhall ſatisfy and pleaſe all kinds 
| of readers. That, which treats of me, faid Den 


Quixote, has pleaſed but a few. On the contrary, re- 
plied the batchelor, as fultorum infinitus eft numerus, 
ſo infinite is the number of thoſe, who have been 


delighted with that hiſtory: though ſome have taxed 


the author's memory as faulty or treacherous, in for- 


getting to tell us who the thief was that ftole Sancho's 


Dapple r: which is not related, but only inferred from 
what 1s there written, that he was ſtolen; and in a very 
ſhort time after we find him mounted upon the ſelf- 


| ſame beaſt, without hearing how Dapple appeared again. 


It is alſo objected, that he has omitted to mention what 
Sancho did with the hundred crowns he found in the 
port-manteau upon the ſable mountain ; for he never 
ſpeaks of them more, and many perſons would be 
glad to learn what he did with them, or how he ſpent 


them; for that is one of the moſt fubſtantial points 


wanting in the work. Sancho anſwered : Maſter Sampſon, 
I am not now in a condition of telling tales, or ma- 
king up accounts; for J have a qualm come over my 
ſtomach, and ſhall be upon the rack -, till I have 
removed it with a couple of draughts of ſtale. TI have 

| | | | | | it 


1 Here is one remarkable intance of forgetfulneſs in criticizing. 
another: for Gines de Paſſamonte is expreſly mentioned as the 
thief, both when the aſs was ftolen, and when he was recovered. 

2 Literally, ſhall be fuck upon St. Lucia's thorn, ſuppoſed to be 
a cant phraſe for the rack; for which the Royal Dictionary pro 
duces no other voucher but this paſſage, | 
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it at home, and my chuck ſtays for me. As ſoon as 


J have dined I will come back, and ſatisfy your wor. 
ſhip, and the whole world, in whatever they are 
pleaſed to aſk me, both concerning the loſs of Dapple, 
and what became of the hundred crowns. So with. 
out waiting for an anſwer, or ſpeaking a word more, 
he went away to his own houſe. Don Yuixote preſſed 
and entreated the batchelor to ſtay, and do penance 
with him. The batchelor accepted of the invitation, 
and ſtaid: a couple of pigeons was added to the uſual 
commons, and the converſation at table fell upon the 


8 ſubject of chivalry. Carraſco carried on the humour: 


the banquet was ended: they ſlept out the heat of 


the day : Sancho came back, and the former diſcourſe 
was reaſſumed. 


CHAP. IV. 


Wherein Sancho Panga anſwers the batchelor Sampſon 
Carraſco's doubts and que ſtions, with other incidents 
Sorry to be known and recited. 


\ AN 0 H O came back to Don Qui xote's houſe, 

and, reaſſuming the former diſcourſe, in anſwer 
to what the batchelor Sampſon Carraſco deſired to be 
informed of, namely, by whom, when, and how the 
aſs was ſtolen, he ſaid: That very night, when, fly- 
ing from the holy brotherhood, we entered into the 
ſable mountain, after the unlucky adventure of the 
galley-ſlaves, and of the dead body that was carry- 


ing to Segovia, my maſter and I got into a thicket, 


where he leaning upon his launce, and I fitting up- 


on Dapple, being both of us mauled and fatigued by 


our late ſkirmiſhes, we fell aſleep as ſoundly as if we 


had had four feather-beds under us: eſpecially I for 


my part ſlept ſo faſt, that the thief, whoever he was, 
had leiſure enough to ſuſpend me on four ſtakes, which. 
he planted under the four corners of the pannel, and 


in this manner leaving me mounted thereon, got Dap- 
ple from under me, without my feeling it. That is an 


eaſy matter, and no new accident, ſaid Don Quixote: 
| for 
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2s for the like happened to Sacripante at the ſiege of Al. 
r. /raca, where that famous robber Brunelo, by this ſelf- 


re Wl fame invention, ſtole his horſe from between his legs. 
le, The dawn appeared, continued Sancho, and ſcarce had 
h- I ſtretched myſelf, when, the ſtakes giving way, down 
re, came I with a confounded ſquelch to the ground. I 


ed looked about for my aſs, but ſaw him not: the tears 


ce came into my eyes, and I made ſuch a lamentation, 
on, that, if the author of our hiſtory has not ſet it down, 
ial he may make account he has omitted an excellent 
he thing. At the end of I know not how many days, as 


Ir: I was accompanying the princeſs Micomicona, I ſaw 


of and knew my aſs again, and upon him came, in the 


ric WW carb of a gypſy, that cunning rogue, and notorious 


malefactor, Gines de Paſſamonte, whom my maſter and 
[ freed from the galley-chain. The miſtake does not 
lie in this, replied Sampſon, but in the author's mak- 


ing Sancho ſtill ride upon the very ſame beaſt, before 


on he gives us any account of his being found again. 


i; To this, ſaid Sancho, I know not what to anſwer, un- 


leſs it be that the hiſtorian was deceived ; or it might 
be an overſight of the printer. It muſt be ſo without 


ſc, doubt, quoth Samp/on : but what became of the hun- 
er dred crowns ? were they ſunk? I laid them out, auoth 
be Sancho, for the uſe and behoof of my own perſon, and 


he thoſe of my wife and children; and they have been 
ly- he cauſe of my wife's bearing patiently the journies 


the {Wand rambles I have taken in the ſervice of my maſter 
the Don Quixote: for had I returned, after ſo long a time, 


pennyleſs, and without my aſs, black would have been 
my luck. If you would know any thing more of me, 


p: {Where am I, ready to anſwer the king himſelf in per- 
by on: and no body has any thing to meddle or make, 
wy whether I brought or brought not, whether I ſpent or 
or 


Ipent not ; for if the blows that have been given me 


nd Whundred crowns would not pay for half of them: and 
let every man lay his hand upon his heart, and let 


an him not be judging white for black, nor black for 
e White ; for every one is as god has made him, and 
for | | oftentimes 
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oftentimes a great deal worſe. I will take care, ſaid 
Carraſco, to advertiſe the author of the hiſtory, that, 
if he reprints the book, he ſhall not forget what ho- 
neſt Sancho has told us, which will make the book as 


good again. Is there any thing elſe to be corrected in 


that legend, Signor batchelor ? quoth Don Quixote. 


There may be others, anſwered Carraſco, but none of 
that importance with thoſe already mentioned. And, 


peradventure, ſaid Don Quixote, the author promiſes a 


ſecond part. He does, anſwered Sampſon, but ſays he 


has not met with it, nor can learn who has it; and 
therefore we are in doubt whether it will appear or 


no: and as well for this reaſon, as becauſe ſome peo- 
ple ſay, that ſecond parts are never good for any 


thing, and others, that there is enough of Don 2uixote 


already, it 1s believed, there will be no ſecond part; 


though ſome, who are more jovial than ſaturnine, cry, 
Let us have more 2uixotades ; let Don Quixote en- 
counter, and Sancho Panga talk; and, be the reſt what 
it will, we ſhall be contented. And pray, how ſtands 
the author affected? demanded Don Quixote. How! 
anſwered Sampſon; why, as ſoon as ever he can find 
the hiſtory he is looking for with extraordinary dili- 


gence, he will immediately ſend it to the preſs, being 


prompted thereto more by intereſt than by any mo- 
tive of praiſe whatever. To which Sancho ſaid: Does 
the author aim at money and profit? it will be a won- 
der then if he ſucceeds, ſince he will only ſtitch it 
away in great haſte, like a taylor on Eaſter eve; for 
works that are done haſtily are never finiſhed with 
that perfection they require. I wiſh this ſame Signor 
Moor would conſider a little what he is about: for! 
and my maſter will furniſh him ſo abundantly with 
lime and mortar in matter of adventures and variety of 


- accidents, that he may not only compile a ſecond part, 


but an hundred. The good man thinks, without 
doubt, that we lie ſleeping here in ſtraw ; but let him 
hold up the foot while the ſmith is ſhoeing, and he 
will fee on which we halt. What I can ſay is, that, 
if this maſter of mine had taken my counſel, we had 
ere now been in the field, redreſſing grievances, and 

e righting 


_ 


righting wrongs, as is the practice and uſage of good 
knights-errant. | | | | 
Sancho had ſcarce finiſhed this diſcourſe, when the 
neighings of Rozinante reached their ears; which Don 
Quixote took for a moſt happy omen, and reſolved to 
make another ſally within three or four days; and de- 
claring his intention to the batchelor, he aſked his ad- 


vice, which way he ſhould begin his journey. The 


batchelor replied, he was of opinion that he ſhould go 


directly to the kingdom of Arragon, and the city of 


Sarageſſa, where in a few days there was to be held 
a moſt ſolemn tournament, in honour of the feſtival 
of ſaint George, in which he might acquire renown 
above all the 4rragonian knights, which would be the 


ſame thing as acquiring it above all the knights in the 


world. He commended his reſolution as moſt honour- 


able and moſt valorous, and gave him a hint to be more 
' wary in encountering dangers, becauſe his life was not 


his own, but theirs who ſtood in need of his aid and 


ſuccour in their diſtreſſes. This is what I renounce, 
Signor Sampſon, quoth Sancho; for my maſter makes no 


more of attacking an hundred armed men, than a 
greedy boy would do half a dozen watry melons. 


Body of the world! Signor batchelor, yes, there muſt 


be a time to attack, and a time to retreat; and it muſt 
not be always, Saint Fago, and charge, Spain". And 
farther I have heard ſay, and, if I remember right, 
from my maſter himſelf, that the mean of true valour 


lies between the extremes of cowardice and raſhneſs : 
and if this be ſo, I would not have him run away 


when there is no need of it, nor would I have him 


fall on when the too great ſuperiority requires quite 


another thing : but above all things I would let my 
maſter know, that, if he will carry me with him, it 
maſt be upon condition, that he ſhall battle it all him- 
ſelf, and that I will not be obliged to any other thing, 


but to look after his cloaths and his diet; to which 


purpoſes I will fetch and carry like any water-ſpantel : 
| | but 


1 Santiago y cierra Eſpana, It is the cry of the Spaniards, 


when they fall on, 
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but to imagine, that I will lay hand to my ſword, 
though it be againſt raſcally wood-cutters with hoods 


and hatchets, is to be very much miſtaken. I, Signor 
Sampſon, do not ſet up for the fame of being valiant, 
but for that of being the beſt and faithfulleſt ſquirg 
that ever ſerved a knight errant: and if my lord Don 
Quixote, in conſideration of my many and good ſer. 
vices, has a mind to beſtow on me ſome one iſland of 
the many his worſhip ſays he ſhall light upon, I ſhall 
be much beholden to him for the favour ; and though 
he ſhould not give me one, born I am, and we muſt 
not rely upon one another, but upon god : and per- 
Haps the bread I ſhall eat without the government 
may go down more ſavourily than that I ſhould eat 
with it: and how do I know but the devil, in one of 
theſe governments, may provide me ſome ſtumbling. 
block, that I may fall, and daſh out my grinders. San. 
cho J was born, and Sancho I intend to die: yet for 
all that, if, fairly and ſquarely, without much ſolici- 


tude or much danger, heaven ſhould chance to throw 


an iſland, or ſome ſuch thing, in my way, I am not 
ſuch a fool neither as to refuſe it; for it is a ſaying, 
When they give you a heifer, make haſte with the 
rope; and when good-fortune comes, be ſure take her 
in, and make her welcome. | 

Brother Sancho, quoth Carraſco, you have wolin 


like any profeſſor : nevertheleſs truſt in god, and 
Signor Don Quixote, that he will give you, not only 


an iſland, but even a kingdom. One as likely as the 
other, anſwered Sancho; though I could tell, Signor 
Carraſco, that my maſter will not throw the kingdom 
he gives me into a bag without a bottom : for I have 
felt my own pulſe, and find myſelf in health enough 


to rule kingdoms and govern iſlands, and ſo much I 


have fignified before now to my lord. Look you, 
Sancho, quoth Sampſon, honours change manners; and 
it may come to paſs, when you are a governor, that 
you may not know the very mother that bore you. 
That, anſwered Sancho, may be the caſe with thoſe 


that are born among the mallows, but not with thoſe, 
whoſe 


— 3 Qu. <3 WH 
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whoſe ſouls, like mine, are covered four inches thick 
with greaſe of the old chriſtian: no, but conſider my 
diſpoſition, whether it is likely to be ungrateful to 
any body. God grant it, ſaid Don Quixote, and we 
ſhall ſee when the government comes; for methinks I 
have it already in my eye. 


This ſaid, he deſired the batchelor, if he were a 


poet, that he would do him the favour to compoſe for 


him ſome verſes by way of a farewel to his lady Dul- 
tinea del Toboſo, and that he would place a letter of 
her name at the beginning of each verſe, in ſuch 


manner, that, at the end of the verſes, the firſt letters 
taken together might make Dulcinea del Toboſo. The 


batchelor anſwered, though he was not of the famous 


poets of Spain, who were ſaid to be but three and a 


half 1, he would not fail to compoſe thoſe verſes ; 
though he was ſenſible it would be no eaſy taſk, the 


name conſiſting of ſeventeen letters; for if he made 
four ſtanzas of four verſes each, there would be a let - 
ter too much, and if he made them of five, which 


they call Decima's or Redondilla's, there would be 
three letters wanting : nevertheleſs he would endea- 


vour to fink a letter as well as he could, ſo as that 
the name of Dulcinea del Toboſo ſhould be included in 


the four ſtanzas. Let it be ſo by all means, ſaid Don 
Quixote; for if the name be not plain and manifeſt, 


no woman will believe the rhymes were made for her. 


They agreed upon this, and that they ſhould ſet out 


eight days after. Don Quixote enjoined the batchelor 
to keep it ſecret, eſpecially from the prieſt, and ma- 
ſter Nicholas, and from his niece and houſe-keeper, 


that they might not obſtruct his honourable and valor- 


| ous purpoſe. All which Carraſco promiſed, and took 
his leave, charging Don Quixote to give him advice of 


his good or ill ſucceſs, as opportunity offered: and 
ſo they again bid each other farewel, and Sancho went 


1 The firſt, Alonzo de Ercilla, author of the Araucana : the 
ſecond, Juan Rufo of Cordowa, author of the Auſtriada; and 
the third, Chriſtopher Verwves of Valentia, author of the Mont ſer- 


rate, By the half poet Don Gregorio thinks Cervantes means 
himſelf, 
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9s The LIFE and EX PLO TTS | 
to provide and put in order what was neceſſary for the 
expedition. | | | 


CHAP. V. 


Of the wiſe and pleaſant diſcourſe, which paſſed 35 
tabeen Sancho Panga and his wife Tereſa Panga. 


H E tranſlator of this hiſtory, coming to write 
this fifth chapter, ſays, he takes it to be apo. 
cryphal, becauſe in it Sancho talks in another ſtyle 
than could be expected from his ſhallow underſtanding, 
and fays ſuch ſubtil things, that it is reckoned impol. 
fible that he ſhould know them : nevertheleſs, he 
would not omit tranſlating them, to comply with the 
duty of his office, and ſo went on, ſaying. 
Sancho came home fo gay and ſo merry, that his 
wife perceived his joy a bow-ſhot off, inſomuch that 
ſhe could not but aſk him : What is the matter, friend 
Sancho, you are ſo merry? To which he anſwered: 
Dear wife, if it were god's will, I ſhould be very glad 
not to be ſo well pleaſed as I appear to be. Huſband, 
replied ſhe, I underſtand you not, and know not what 
you mean by ſaying, you ſhould be glad, if it were 
god's will, you were not ſo much pleaſed: now, filly 
as I am, I cannot gueſs how one can take pleaſure in 
not being pleaſed. Look you, Tereſa, anſwered San- 
cho, J am thus merry, becauſe I am reſolved to return 
to the ſervice of my maſter Don Quixote, who is de- 
termined to make a third ſally in queſt of adventures; 
and I am to accompany him, for ſo my neceſſity will 
have it: beſides I am pleaſed with the hopes of find- 
ing the other hundred crowns, like thoſe we have 
ſpent : though it grieves me, that I muſt part from 
you and my children ; and if god would be pleaſed to 
give me bread, dryſhod and at home, without dragg- 
ing me over rough and {mooth, and through thick 
and thin (which he might do at a ſmall expence, and 
by only willing it ſo) it is plain, my joy would be 
more firm and ſolid, ſince it is now mingled with ſor- 
row for leaving you: ſo that I ſaid right, wie Hh 
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aid, I ſhould be glad, if it were god's will, I were 
not ſo well pleaſed. Look you, Sancho, replied Te- 
reſa, ever fince you have been a member of a knight- 
errant, you talk in ſuch a round-about manner, that 
there is no body underſtands you. It is enough, that 
god underſtands me, wife, anſwered Sancho; for he is 
the underſtander of all things; and ſo much for that: 
and do you hear, ſiſter, it is convenient you ſhould 
take more than ordinary care of Dapple theſe three 
days, that he may be in a condition to bear arms: 
double his allowance, and get the pack-ſaddle in or- 
der, and the reſt of his tackling ; for we are not go- 
ing to a wedding, but to roam about the world, and 
to have now and then a bout at give and rake with 
giants, fiery dragons and goblins, and to hear hiſſings, 
roarings, bellowings, and bleatings : all which would 
be but flowers of lavender, if we had not to do with 
Yangueſes and enchanted Moors. I believe indeed, huſ- 
band, replied Tereſa, that your iquires-errant do not 
eat their bread for nothing, and therefore I ſhall not 
fail to beſeech our lord to deliver you ſpeedily from 
ſo much evil hap. I tell you, wife, anſwered Sancho, 
that, did I not expect ere long to ſee myſelf a gover- 
nor of an iſland, I ſhould drop down dead upon the 
ſpot. Not ſo, my dear huſband, quoth Tere/a : Let 
the hen live, though it be with the pip. Live you, 
and the devil take all the governments in the world, 
Without a government came you from your mother's 
womb ; without a government have you lived hither- 
to; and without a government will you go, or be 
carried, to your grave, whenever it ſhall pleaſe god. 
How many folks are there in the world that have not 
a government ; and yet they live for all that, and are 
reckoned in the number. of the people? The beft 
ſauce in the world is hunger, and, as that is never 
wanting to the poor, they always eat with a reliſh. 
But if, perchance, Sancho, you ſhould get a govern- 
ment, do not forget me, and your children. Conſi- 
der that little Sancho 1s Juſt fifteen years old, and it is 
fit he ſhould go to ſchool, if ſo be his uncle the abbot 
means to breed him up to the church. Conſider al- 
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ſo, that Maria Sancha your daughter will not break 
her heart if we marry her; for I am miſtaken if ſhe 
has not as much mind to a huſband as you have to a 
government : and indeed, indeed, better a daughter 
but indifferently married, than well kept. In good 
faith, anſwered Sancho, if god be ſo good to me that 
I get any thing like a government, dear wife, I will 
math Maria Sancha ſo highly, that there will be r9 

coming near her without calling her, your ladiſtip. 
Not ſo, Sancho, anſwered Tereſa ; the beſt way is to 
marry her to her equal : for if, inſtead of pattins, you 
put her on clogs, and, inſtead of her ruſſet petticoat 
of fourteen penny ſtuff, you give her a farthingal and 
petticoats of filk, and, inſtead of plain Molly and You, 
| the be called my lady ſuch-a-one, and your ladyſbip, 
the girl will not know where ſhe is, and will fall into 
a thouſand miſtakes at every ſtep, diſcovering the 
coarſe thread of her home ſpun country-fſtuff, Peace, 
fool, quoth Sancho; for all the buſineſs is to practiſe 
two or three years, and after that the Jadyſhip and 
the gravity will ſit upon her as if they were made for 
her; and, if not, what matters it? Let her be a la- 
dy, and come what will of it. Meaſure yourſelf by 
your condition, Sancho, anſwered Tereſa ; ſeek not to 
raiſe yourſelf higher, and remember the proverb, Wipe 
your neighbour's ſon's noſe, and take him into your 
| houſe 1. It would be a pretty buſineſs truly to marry 
our Maria to ſome great count or knight, who, when 
the fancy takes him, would look upon her as ſome 
ſtrange thing, and be calling her country -wench, clod- 
breaker's brat, and I know not what: not while [ 
live, huſband ; I have not brought up my child to be 
ſo uſed : do you provide money, Sancho, and leave 
the matching of her to my care; for there is Lope Jo- 
cho, Fohn Tocho's ſon, a luſty hale young man, whom 
we know, and I am ſure he has a ſneaking kindneſs 
for the girl: ſhe will be very well married to him, 
conſidering he is our equal, and will always be under 
, our 

1 This is a literal verſion of the Sani proverb, the meaning 


of which, I ſuppoſe, is, match your daughter with your neigb- 
bour's ſon, | 
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our eye; and we ſhall be all as one, parents and chil- 
dren, grandſons and ſons- in law, and ſo the peace and 
blefling of god will be among us all; and do not you 
pretend to be marrying her now at your courts and 
great palaces, where they will neither underſtand her, 
nor ſhe underſtand herſelf. Hark you, beaſt, and 
wife for Barabbas, replied Sancho, why would you 
now, Without rhime or reaſon, hinder me from mar- 
rring my daughter with one, who may bring me 
grand children that may be ſtiled your lordſpips! Look 
you, Tereſa, I have always heard my betters ſay, He 
that will not when ne may, when he will he ſhall have 
nay : and it would be very wrong, now that fortune 
is knocking at our door, to ſhut it againſt her: let us 
ſpread our fails to the favourable gale that now blows. 
This kind of language, and what Sancho ſays farther 
below, made the tranſlator of this hiſtory ſay, he takes 
this chapter to be apocryphal. 5 
Do you not think, animal, continued Sancho, that 
it would be well for me to be really poſſeſſed of ſome 
bencficial government, that may lift us out of the dirt, 
and enable me to match Maria Sancha to whom J 
pleaſed? You will then ſee how people will call you 
Donna Tereſa Panga, and you will fit in the church 
with velvet cuſhions, carpets, and tapeſtries, in ſpite 
of the beſt gentlewomen of the pariſh, No! no! con- 
tinue as you are, and be always the ſame thing, with- 
out being encreaſed or diminiſhed, like a figure in the 
hangings. Let us have no more of this, pray ; for 
li:tle Sancha ſhall be a counteſs, in ſpite of your teeth. 
For all that, huſband, anſwered Tereſa, I am afraid 
this counteſs-ſhip will be my daughter's undoing. But, 
hat you pleaſe : make her a dutcheſs or a princels ; 
bat I can tell you, it ſhall never be with my good-will 
or conſent. I was always a lover of equality, and 
cannot abide to ſee folks taking ſtate upon themſelves. 
Tereſa my parents named me at the font, a plain ſim- 
ple name, without the additions, laces, or garnitures 
of Don's or Donna's. My father's name was Caſcajo; 
and I, by being your wife, am called Tereſa Pana, 
though indeed by good right I ſhould be called Tereſa 
2 E 3 | Caſcajo. 
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Caſcajo. But where the kings pleaſe, there go the 
laws. I am contented with this name, without the 
additional weight of a Don, to make it ſo heavy that 
J ſhall not be able to carry it; and I would not have 
people, when they ſee me decked out like any little 
counteſs or governeſs, immediately ſay; Look, how 
ſtately madam hog-feeder moves! Yeſterday ſhe toiled 
at her diſtaff from morning to night, and went to 
maſs with the tail of her petticoat over her head, in- 
ſtead of a veil; and to-day forſooth ſhe goes with 
her farthingal, her embroideries, and with an air, as 
if we did not know her. God keep me in my ſeven, 
or my five, ſenſes, or as many as I have; for I do 
not intend to expoſe myſelf after this manner. Go 
you, brother, to your governing and iſlanding, and 
puff yourſelf up as you pleaſe : as for my girl and I, 
by the life of my father, we will neither of us ſtir a 
itep from our own town. For the proverh ſays: 


The wife that expects to hawe a good name, 
1s always at home as if ſhe were lame: 


And the maid that is honeſt, her chiefeft delight, 
1s flill to be doing from morning to night. 


Get you with your Don Quixote to your adventures, 
and leave us with our ill- fortunes; god will better 
them for us, if we deſerve it: and truly J cannot ima- 
gine who made him a Don, a title, which neither 
his father nor his grand-father ever had. Certainly, 
replied Sancho, you muſt have ſome familiar in that 
body of yours: heavens bleſs thee, woman! what a 
parcel of things have you been ſtringing one upon ano- 
ther, without either head or tail! What has Caſcajo, 
the embroideries, or the proverbs to do with what I 
am ſaying ? Hark-you, fool and ignorant (for ſo I 

may call you, ſince you underſtand not what I ſay, and 
are flying from good-fortune) had I told you, that our 
daughter was to throw herſelf headlong from ſome 
high tower, or go ſtrolling about the world, as did 
the Iafanta Donna Urraca, you would be in the right 


not to come into my W but if, in two turns 
of 


” * 
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of a hand, and leſs than one twinkling of an eye, I 
can equip her with a Don and Your /ady/hip, and raiſe 
you from the ſtraw, to fit under a canopy of ſtate, 
and upon a ſopha with more velvet cuſhions, than all 
the Almohadas i of Morocco had Moors in their line- 
age, why will you not conſent to, and deſire what I 
do? Would you know why, huſband ? anſwered Te- 
reſa: it is becauſe of the proverb, which ſays, He 
that covers thee diſcovers thee, All glance their eyes 
haſtily over the poor man, and fix them upon the 
rich; and if that rich man was once poor, then there 
is work for your murmurers and backbiters, who 
ſwarm every where like bees. Look you, Tereſa, 
anſwered Sancho, and liſten to what I am going to ſay 
to you; perhaps you have never heard it in all the 
days of your life: and I do not now ſpeak of my own 
head; for all that I intend to ſay are ſentences of 
that good father, the preacher,, who held forth to us 
laſt Lent in this village ; who, if I remember right, 
ſaid, that all the things preſent, which our eyes be- 
hold, do appear, and exift in our minds much better, 
and with greater force, than things paſt. —— All theſe 
reaſonings here of Sancho are another argument to 
perſuade the tranſlator that this chapter is apocryphal, 
as exceeding the capacity of Sancho, who went on ſay- 
mo. 1 %%% ² m ck oy 
: 5 rom hence it proceeds, that, when we ſee any per- 
ſon finely dreſſed, and ſet off with rich apparel, and 
with a train of ſervants, we are, as it were, compel- 
led to ſhew him reſpect, although the memory, in 
that inſtant, recalls to our thoughts ſome mean cir- 
cumſtances, under which we have ſeen him; which 
meanneſs, whether it be of poverty or deſcent, being 
already paſt, no longer exiſts, and there remains only 
what we ſee preſent before our eyes. And if this per- 
ſon, whom fortune has raiſed from the obſcurity of 
his native meanneſs, proves well behaved, liberal, and 
courteous to every body, and does not ſet himſelf to 
vie with the ancient nobility, be aſſured, Tere/a, that 
4 „„ 
1 A ſport on the word Almohada, which ſignifies a cuſhion, and 
was alſo the ſurname of a famous race of the Arabs in Africk. 
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no body will remember what he was, but will reve. 
rence what he is, excepting the envious, from whom 
no proſperous fortune is ſecure. I do not underſtand 
you, huſband, replied Tere/a : do what you think fit, 
and break not my brains any more with your ſpeeches 
and flouriſhes. And if you are re volved to do as you 
fay—- Reſolved, you ſhould ſay, wife, quoth Sancho, 
and not revo/ved. Set not your ſelf to diſpute with 
me, anſwered Tereſa; J ſpeak as it pleaſes god, and 
meddle not with what docs not concern me. I fay, 
if you hold ſtill in the ſame mind of being a governor, 
take your ſon Sancho with you, and henceforward 
train him up to your art of government; for it is fit- 
ting the ſons ſhould inherit and learn their father's 
calling. When I have a government, quoth Sancho, 
J will ſend for him by the poſt, and will ſend you 
money, which I ſhall not want ; for there are always 
poopie enough to lend governors money, when they 

ave it not: but then be ſure to cloath the boy fo, 
that he may look, not like what he is, but what he 
is to be. Send you money, quoth Tereſa, and I will 
equip him as fine as a palm-branch *. We are agreed 
then, quoth Sancho, that our daughter is to be a coun- 
teſs ? The day that I ſee her a counteſs, anſwered Te. 
reſa, I ſhall reckon I am laying her in her grave: but 
I fay again, you may do as you pleaſe; for we wo- 
men are born to bear the clog of obedience to our 
huſbands, be they never ſuch blockheads : and then 
ihe began to weep as bitterly, as if ſhe already ſaw 
| Sauncha dead and buried. Sancho comforted her, and 
promiſed, that, though he muſt make her a counteſs, 
he would ſee and put it off as long as poſſibly he 
could. Thus ended their dialogue, and Sancho went 
back to viſit Don Quiæote, and put things in order for 
their departure. 


CHAP. 


1 In Italy and Spain they carry in proceſſton, on Palm-Sun 


day, a Palm branch, the leaves of which are platted and inter- 
woven with great art and nicety, 
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CHAP. VI. 


Of what paſſed betaueen Don Quixote, his niece, and 
houſe keeper, and is one of the moſt important I 
of the awhole hiftory. 


HILE Sancho Pak, and his wife 7. = 


Caſcajo, were holding the foregoing imperti- 
nent * diſcourſe, Don Qui xote's niece and houſe keeper 


| were not idle; who, gueſſing by a thouſand ſigns that 


their uncle and maſter would break looſe the third 
time, and return to the exerciſe of his unlucky knight- 
errantry, endeavoured by all poſſible means to divert 
him from ſo fooliſh a deſign: but it was all preaching 


in the deſert, and hammering on cold iron. Howe- 
ver among many other various reaſonings, which paſ- 


ſed berween them, the houſe-keeper ſaid to him : Sir, 
if your worſhip will not tarry quietly at home, and 
leave this rambling over hills and dales like a diſturb- 
ed ghoſt, in queſt of thoſe ſame adventures, which I 
call miſadventures, I am reſolved to complain aloud to 
god and the king, to put a ſtop to it. To which Don 
Nu rote replied : Miſtreſs houſe- Keeper, what anſwer 


90d will return to your complaints, I know not; and 
what his majeſty will anſwer, as little: I only know, 
that, if I were king, I would diſpenſe with myſelf 


from anſwering that infinity of impertinent memorials, 
which are every day preſented to him : for one of the 


greateſt ſatigues a king undergoes, is, the being obli- 


ged to hear and anſwer every body ; and therefore I 


ſhould be loth my concerns ſhould give him any trou- 
ble. To which the houſe-keeper replied : Pray, Sir, 
| are there not knights in his majeſty's court? Yes, an- 


ſwered Don Quixote, there are many; and it is fitting 
there ſhould, for the ornament and grandeur of princes, 
and for the oftentation of the royal dignity. Would 


E 5 0 N 


1 So it is in the original (impertinente :) but 1 ſuſpect the irony 
is here broke by the tranſcriber or printer, and not by the author 
himſelf, and that it ſhould be (7mportante) important, Which 6ar- 
ries on the grave ridicule of the hiſtory, 
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it not then be better, replied ſhe, that your worſhip 
ſhould be one of them, and quietly ſerve your king 
and lord at court? Look you, friend, anſwered Don 
Quixote, all knights cannot be courtiers, neither can, 
nor ought, all courtiers to be knights-errant : there 
muſt be of all forts in the world; and though we are 
all knights, there is a great deal of difference between 
us; for the courtiers, without ſtirring out of their 
apartments, or over the threſhold, walk ye over the 
whole globe, in a map, without a farthing expence, 
and without ſuffering heat or cold, hunger or thirſt. 
But we, the true knights errant, meaſure the whole 
earth with our own feet, expoſed to ſun and cold, to 
the air and the inclemencies of the ſky, by night and 
by day, on foot and on horſeback; nor do we know 
our enemies in picture only, but in their proper per- 
ſons, and attack them at every turn, and upon every 
occaſion; without ſtanding upon trifles, or upon the 
laws of duelling, ſuch as, whether our adverſary bears 
a ſhorter or longer launce or ſword, whether he car- 
ries about him any relicks, or wears any ſecret coat of 
mail, or whether the ſun be duly divided or not ; with 
other ceremonies of the ſame ſtamp, uſed in ſingle 
combats between man and man, which you underſtand 
not, but I do, And you muſt know farther, that your 
true knight-errant, though he ſhould eſpy ten Giants, 
Whoſe heads not only touch, but over top the clouds, 
and though each of them ſtalk on two prodigious tow- 
ers inſtead of legs, and has arms like the main maſts 
of huge and mighty ſhips of war, and each eye like a 
great mill wheel, and more fiery than the furnace of a 
glaſs houſe, yet muſt he in no wiſe be afirighted, but, 
on the contrary, with a genteel air, and an undaunted 
Heart, encounter, aſſail, and, if poſſible, overcome 
and rout them in an inſtant of time, tho* they ſhould 
come armed with the ſhell of a certain fiſh, which, 
they ſay, is harder than adamant; and though, inſtead 
of ſwords, they ſhould bring trenchant ſabres of Da- 
maſcan ſteel, or iron maces pointed allo with ſteel, as 
J have ſeen more than once or twice. All this I have 
ſaid, miſtreſs houſe-keeper, to ſhew you the difference 
eee 
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between ſome knights and others ; and it were to be 
wiſhed, that every prince knew how to eſteem this ſe- 
cond, or rather firſt, ſpecies of knights-errant, ſince, 


a: we read in their hiſtories, ſome among them have 


been the bulwark, not of one only, but of many king- 
doms. 

Ah! dear uncle, ſaid then the niece, be aſſured, 
that what your worthip alledges of knights-errant, is 
all invention and lyes, and, if their hiſtories muſt not 
be burnt, at leaſt they deſerve to wear each of them a 
Sanbenito , or ſome badge, whereby they may be 
known to be infamous, and deſtructive of good man- 


ners. By the god in whom I live, ſaid Don Quixote, 


were you not my niece directly, as being my own 


ſitter's daughter, I would make ſuch an example of 
you for the blaſphemy you have uttered, that the 


whole world ſhould ring of it. How! is it poſſible, 
that a young baggage, who ſcarcely knows how to 
manage a dozen of bobbins, ſhould preſume to put in her 

, and cenſure the hiſtories of knights. errant ? What 


would Sir Amadis have ſaid, ſhould he have heard of 
ſuch a thing ? But, now I think of it, I am ſure he 


would have forgiven you; for he was the moſt hum- 
ble and moſt. virtuous knight of his time, and the 
greateſt favourer of damſels. But ſome other might 


have heard you, from whom you might not have come 


0% ſo well: for all are not courteous and good- na- 


tured; ſome are lewd and uncivil. Neither are all 


they, who call themſelves knights, really ſuch at bot- 
tom: for ſome are of gold, others of alchymy; and 
y< all appear to be knights, though all cannot abide 


the touchſtone of truth. Mean fellows there are, Who 


break their winds in ſtraining to appear knights; and 


topping knights there are, Who, one would think, die 
with deſire to be thought mean men. The former 
raiſe themſelves by their ambition or by their virtues; 
the latter debaſe themſelves by their weakneſs or their 


vices: 


1 A coat of black canvaſs, painted over with e and de- 


vils, worn by heretics, When going to be burnt, by order of he 


inquiſition, 
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vices : and one had need of a good diſcernment to 
diſtinguiſh between theſe two kinds of cavaliers, ſo 
near in their names, and ſo diſtant in their actions. 


| Bleſs me ! uncle, quoth the niece, that your worſhip 


ſhould be ſo knowing, that, if need were, you might 
mount a pulpit, and hold forth any where in the 
ſtreets 1, and yet ſhould give into ſo blind a vagary, 
and ſo exploded a piece of folly, as to think to per- 


ſuade the world, that you are valiant, now you are 


old; that you are ſtrong, when, alas! you are infirm; 


and that you are able to make crooked things ſtraight, 
though ſtooping yourſelf under the weight of years ; 


above all, that you are a knight, when you are really 
none : for, though gentlemen may be ſuch, yet poor 
ones hardly can. You are much in the right, niece, 
in what you ſay, anſwer. 1 Don Quixote, and I could 


tell you ſuch things concerning lineages as would ſur- 


prize you: but, becauſe I would not mix things di- 


vine with human, I forbear. Hear me, friends, with 


attention. All the genealogies in the world may be 


reduced to four ſorts, which are theſe. Firſt, of thoſe, 


who, having had low beginnings, have gone on ex- 
tending and dilating themſelves till they have arrived 
at a prodigious grandeur, Secondly, of thoſe, who, 
having had great beginnings, have preſerved, and con- 
tinue to preſerve them in the ſame condition they were 
in at firſt. Thirdly, of thoſe, who, though they have 
had great beginnings, have ended in a ſmall point like 
a pyramid, having gone on diminiſhing and decreaſing 
continually, till they have come almoſt to nothing ; 
like the point of the pyramid, which, in reſpe& of 
its baſe or pedeſtal, is next to nothing. Laſtly, of 
thoſe (and they are the moſt numerous) who, having 
had neither a good beginning, nor a tolerable middle, 
will therefore end without a name, like the families 
of common and ordinary people. Of the firſt ſort, 
who, having had a mean beginning, have roſe to 
greatneſs, and ſtill preſerve it, we have an example in 
the Ottoman family, which, from a poor ſhepherd its 


founder, 


1 The zealots now and then, and the young jeſuits frequently, 
in Jialy and Spain, get upon a bulk, and hold forth in the ſtreets, 
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founder, is arrived at the height we now ſee it at. Of 
the ſecond ſort of genealogies, which began great, and 
reſerve themſelves without augmentation, examples 
may be fetched from ſundry hereditary princes, Who 
contain themſelves peaceably within the limi:s of their 
own dominions, without enlarging or contracting 
them. Of thoſe, who began great, and have ended 
in a point, there are thouſands of inſtances : for all 
the Pharaohs, and Plolemies of Egypt, the Cz/ars of 


Nome, with all the herd (if I may fo call them) of 


that infinite number of princes, monarchs, and lords, 


Medes, Afſyrians, Perſians, Greeks, and Barbarians ; 


all theſe families and dominions, as well as their foun- 
ders, have ended in a point and next to nothing: for 
it is impoſſible now to find any of their deſcendants, 
and, if one ſhould find them, it would be in ſome low 


and abje& condition. Of the lineages of the common 


ſort I have nothing to ſay, only that they ſerve to 
ſwell the number of the living, without deſerving any 
other fame or elogy. From all that has been ſaid I 


would have you infer, my dear fools, that the confu- 
ſion there is among genealogies is very great, and that 


thoſe only appeal great and illuſtrious, which ſhew 
themſelves ſuch by the virtue, riches, and liberalicy 
of their poſſeſſors. I ſay, virtue, riches and liberali- 
ty, becauſe the great man that 1s vicious will be 
greatly vicious, and the rich man, who 1s not liberal, 
is but a covetous beggar : for the poſſeſſor of riches 
is not happy in having, but in ſpending, them, and 
not in ſpending them merely according to his own in- 
clination, but in knowing how to ſpend them pro- 
perly. The knight, who is poor, has no other way of 


ſhewing himſelf to be one, but that of virtue, by being 


affable, well-behaved, courteous, kind, and obliging, 


not proud, not arrogant, no murmurer, and above 


all charitable ; for, by two farthings given cheerfully 
to the poor, he ſhall diſcover as much generoſity, as 


he who beſtows large alms by ſound of bell: and 


there is no one, who ſees him adorned with the afore- 
ſaid virtues, though he knows him not, but will judge 


and repute him to be well deſcended. Indeed it 


would 
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would be a miracle, were it otherwiſe : praiſe was al. 
ways the reward of virtue, and the virtuous cannot fail 


of being commended. There are two roads, daugh. 


ters, by which men may arrive at riches and honours ; 
the one by the way of letters, the other by that of 
arms. I have more in me of the ſoldier than of the 
ſcholar, and was born, as appears by my propenſity 
to arms, under the influence of the planet Mars; fo 
that I am, as it were, forced into that track; and that 
road I muſt take in ſpite of the whole world: and it 
will be in vain for you to tire yourlelves in perſuading 
me not to attempt what heaven requires, fortune or- 


dains, and reaſon demands, and, above all, what my 


inclination leads me to. I know the innumerable 
toils attending on knight-errantry. I know alſo the 
numberleſs advantages obtained thereby. 1 know, that 
the path of virtue is ſtrait and narrow, and the road of 
vice broad and ipacious. I know allo that their ends 
and reſting places are different : for thoſe of vice, 
large and open, end in death ; and thole of virtue, 


narrow and intricate, end in life, and not in life that 


has an end, but in that which is eternal, And I knoy, 
as our great Caſtilian poet expreſſes it, that 


Tyhro' theſe rough paths, to gain a glorious name, 
We climb the ſteep aſcent that leads to fame. 
They miſs the road, who quit the rugged way, 
And in the ſmoother tracks of pleaſure ſtray. 


Ah, woe is me ! quoth the niece ; what! my uncle a 


poet too! he knows every thing; nothing comes a- 


mißt to him. I will lay a wager, that, if he had a 
mind to turn maſon, he would build a houſe with as 
much eaſe as a bird cage. I aſſure you, niece, anſwer- 
ed Don Yuixote, that if theſ: kuightly thoughts did 


not employ all my ſenſes, there is nothing I could not 


do, nor any curious art, but what I could turn my 
hand to, eipecially bird-cages and tooth picks J. 
3 


1 Tooth- picks in Spain are made of long ſhavings of boards, 
ſplit and reduced to a ſtraw's breadth,” and wound up like ſmall 
wax-lights, | 
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By this time there was knocking at the door, and. 
upon aſking, who is there ? Sancho Panga anſwered, 
it is. J. The houſe-keeper no ſooner knew his voice, 
but ſhe ran to hide herſelf, ſo much ſhe abhorred the 
ſight of him. The niece let him in, and his maſter 
Don Quixote went out and received him with open 
arms; and they two, being locked up together in the 
knight's chamber, held another dialogue, not a Jot in- 
ferior to the former, | 


CHEAT. FR 
Of 2 "ack between Dos Quixote and his fquire, 


avith other mofi famous occurrences. 


HE houſe- keeper no \ ſooner ſaw that Sancho and 
her maſter had locked themſelves up together, 
but ſhe preſently began to ſuſpect the drift of their 


conference; and imagining that it would end in a re- 


ſolution for a third ſally, ſhe took her veil, and, full 


of anxiety and trouble, went in queſt of the batchelor 


Samſon Carraſco, thinking that, as he was a well-ſpo- 
ken perſon, and a new acquaintance of her mafter's, 
he might be able to diſſuade him from ſo extravagant 
a purpoſe, She found him walking to and fro in the 


court-yard of his houſe, and, as ſoon as ſhe eſpied 
him, ſhe fell down at his feet in violent diſorder and a 


cold ſweat. When Carraſco beheld her with figns of 
io much ſorrow and heart-beating, he ſaid: What is 
the matter, miſtreſs houſe-keeper ? what has befallen 
you, that you look as if your heart was at your 
mouth? nothing at all, dear maſter Sampſon, quoth ſhe, 


only that my maſter is moſt certainly breaking forth. 


How breaking forth, madam ? demanded Sampson; : 


has he broken a hole in any part of his body ? No, 


quoth ſhe, he is only breaking forth at the door of nis 
own madneſs : I mean, Signor batchelor of my ſoul, 
that he has a mind to ſally out again (and this will be 
his b time) to ramble about the world in ee 
Wnat 
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what he calls adventures 1, though, for my part, I 
cannot tell why he calls them ſo. The firſt time, he 
was brought home to us athwart an aſs, and maſhed 
to mummy. The ſecond time, he came home in an 
ox- waggon, locked up in a cage, in which he per. 


ſuaded himſelf he was enchanted, and the poor foul | 


was ſo changed, that he could not be known by the 
mother that bore him, feeble, wan, his eyes ſunk to 
the inmoſt lodgings of his brain, inſomuch that I ſpent 
above ſix hundred eggs in getting him a little up again, 
as god and the world is my witneſs, and my hens that 
will not let me lye. I can eaſily believe that, anſwer. 
ed the batchelor ; for they are ſo good, ſo plump, 
and ſo well-nurtured, that they will not ſay one thing 


for another, though they ſhould burſt for it. In ſhort 


then, miſtreſs houſe-keeper, there is nothing more, 
nor any other diſaſter, only what is feared Signor 


Don Quixote may peradventure have a mind to do? 


No, Sir, anſwered ſhe. Be in no pain then, replied 
the batchelor, but go home in god's name, and get me 
ſomething warm for breakfaſt, and, by the way, as 
| You go, repeat the prayer of ſaint Apollonia, if you 
know it; and I will be with you inſtantly, and you 
ſhall ſee wonders. Dear me! replied the houſe-keeper, 
the prayer of ſaint Apollonia, ſay you? that might do 
Ng, if my maſter's diſtemper lay in his gums; 
but alas! it lies in his brain. I know what I ſay, 


miſtreſs houſe-keeper : get you home, and do not ſtand 


diſputing with me; for you know I am a Salamanca 
batchelor of arts, and there is no batchelorizing * be- 
yond that. With that away went the houſe keeper, 
and the batchelor immediately went to find the prieſt, 


and conſult with him about what you will hear of in 


due time. 
While Don Quixote and Sancho continued locked up 


together, there paſt ſome diſcourſe between them, which 


the aver relates at large with great punctuality and 
truth, 


1 Penturas, A play upon che word wenturis; which sgnifie 


both good /uck and alſo adventures, 
2 A word made on e anſwerable to the origins Bacbil. 


lear. 
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truth. Quoth Sancho to his maſter ; Sir, I have now 
relaced my wife to conſent to let me go with your 
worſhip wherever you pleaſe to carry me. Reduced 
you ſhould ſay, Sancho, quoth Don Ruixote, and not 


rc/4:ed 1. Once or twice already, anſwered Sancho, if 
I remember right, I have beſought your worſhip not 


to mend my words, if you underſtand my meaning; 
and when you do not, ſay, Sancho, or devil, I under- 


ſtand you not; and if I do not explain myſelf, then 


you may correct me; for I am ſo focible —— I do not 
underſtand you, Sancho, ſaid Don Quixote preſently ; 
for I know not the meaning of, {o focible. So focible, 


anſwered Sancho, means, I am ſo much ſo. I under- 


ſtand you leſs now, replied Don Quixote. Why, if. 


| you do not underſtand me, anſwered Sancho, I know 
not how to expreſs it; I know no more, god help 
me. O] now I have it, anſwered Don Quixote: you 


mean you are fo docible, ſo pliant, and ſo tractable, 
that you will readily comprehend whatever I (hall ſay 


to you, and will learn whatever J ſhall teach you. 1 
will lay a wager, quoth Sancho, you took me from the 
beginning, and underſtood me perfectly; only you 


had a mind to put me out, to hear me make two hun- 


| dred blunders more. That may be, replied Don 2uix- 


ote : but, in ſhort, what ſays Tereſa ? Tereſa, quoth 


| Sancho, ſays, that faſt bind faſt find, and that we mult 


have leſs talking, and more doing ; for he who ſhuf- 
fles is not he who cats, and one performance is worth 
two promiſes: and ſay I, there is but little in wo- 


man's advice, yet he that won't take it is not over 
| wiſe. I ſay ſo too, replied Don Quixote: proceed, 
| Sancho, for you talk admirably to-day. The caſe is, 


replied Sancho, that, as your worſhip very well knows, 


we are all mortal, here to day, and gone to-morrow, 
that the lamb goes to the ipit as ſoon as the ſheep, 


and that no body can promiſe himſelf in this world 
more hours of life than god pleaſes to give him: for 


death is deaf, and, waen he knocks at life's door, is 
always in haſte; and nothing can ſtay him, neither 


i force, 


= But juſt 3 3 corrected bis wife for ſaying revolved 
inſtead of reſolved. See chap. V. | 1 | 
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lay a wager, I ſhould have ſaid guaniity, and not can- 
tity: but that ſignifies nothing, fince your worſhip 


turned Don Quixote, that I ſee to the very bottom of 
your thoughts, and the mark you drive at with the innu- 


they uſed to get monthly or yearly. I have read all, 
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force, nor entreaties, nor ſcepters, nor mitres, accor. 


ding to publick voice and report, and according to 


what is told us from our pulpits. All this is true, 
ſaid Don Quixote: but I do not perceive what you 
would be at. What I would be at, quoth Sancho, is, 
that your worſhip would be pleaſed to appoint me a 
certain ſalary, at ſo much per month, for the time [ 
ſhall ſerve you, and that the ſaid ſalary be paid me 
out of your eſtate; for I have no mind to ſtand to 
the courteſy of recompences, which come late, or lame, 
or never, god help me with my own. In ſhort, I 
would know what I am to get, be it little or much: 
for the hen fits if it be but upon one egg, and many 
littles make a mickle, and while one is getting ſome- 
thing, one is loſing nothing. In good truth, ſhould it 


fall out (which I neither believe nor expect) that your 


worſhip ſhould give me that ſame ifland you have 
promiſed me, I am not ſo ungrateful, nor am I for 
making ſo hard a bargain, as not to conſent, that the 
amount of the rent of ſuch iſland be appraiſed, and 
my falary be deducted, cantity for cantity. Is not 
guantity as good as cantity, friend Sancho! anſwered 
Don Quixote. I underſtand you, quoth Sancho; I will 


knew my meaning. Yes, and ſo perfectly too, re- 


merable arrows of your proverbs. Look you, Sancho, 
I could eaſily appoint you wages, had I ever met with 
any precedent, among the hiitories of knights. errant, 
to diicover or ſhew me the leaſt glimmering of what 


or moſt of thoſe hiſtories, and do not remember ever 
to have read, that any knight-errant allowed his ſquire 
ſet wages. I only know, that they all ſerved upon 
courtely, and that, when they leaſt thought of. it, if 
their maſters had good luck, they were rewarded with 
an iſland, or ſomething equivalent, or at leaſt remained 
with a title and ſome dignity. If, Sancho, upon the 
ſtrength of theſe expectations, you are willing to re- 
3 turn 
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turn to my ſervice, in god's name do ſo: but to think, 
that I will force the, ancient uſage of knight-errantry 
of the hinges, is a very great miſtake. And therefore, 
Sancho, be gone home, and tell your wife my intention, 
and if ſhe is willing, and you have a mind to ſtay with 
me upon courteſy, bene quidem; if not, we are as we 


were: for if the dove-houſe wants not bait, it will ne- 


ver want pigeons: and take notice, ſon, that a good 


reverſion is better than a bad poſſeſſion, and a good de- 
mand than bad pay. I talk thus, Sancho, to let you ſee, 
that I can let fly a volley of proverbs as well as you. 


To be ſhort wich you, if you are not diſpoſed to go 
along with me upon courteſy, and run the ſame fortune 
with me, the lord have thee in his keeping, and make 
thee a ſaint, I pray god; for I can never want ſquires, 
who will be more obedient, more diligent, and neither 
ſo ſelfiſh nor ſo talkative as you are. 

When Sancho heard his maſter's fixed reſolution, 
the ſky clouded over with him, and the wings of his 


heart downright flagged ; for 'till now he verily be- 
leved his maſter would not go without him for the 


world's worth. While he ſtood thus thoughtful, and 
in {uſpenſe, came in Samp/on Carraſco, and the niece 


and the houſe-keeper, who had a mind to hear what 


arguments he made uſe of to diſſuade their maſter and 


uncle from going again in queſt of adventures. Samp- 


ſen, who was a notable wag, drew near, and embracing 


Don Quixote, as he did the time before, he exalted his 


voice, and ſaid : O flower of knight-errantry ! O re- 
ſplendent light of arms! O mirror and honour of the 
S$pani/b nation! may it pleaſe almighty god of his in- 


finite goodneſs, that the perſon, or perſons, who ſhall. 


obſtruct, or diſappoint your third ſally, may never 
find the way out ot the labyrinth of their defires, nor 
ever accompliſh what they ſo ardently wiſh, And 
turning to the houſe-keeper, he ſaid : Now, miſtreſs 
houſe-keeper, you may ſave yourſelf the trouble of 
ſaying the prayer of St. Apollonia; for I know that it 


is the preciſe determination of the ſtars, that Signor 
Don Quixote ſhall once more put in execution his glo- 


rious and uncommon defigns, and I ſhould greatly 
| | CD burthen. 
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burthen my conſcience, did I not give intimation there- 


of, and perſuade this knight no longer to detain and 
withhold the force of his valorous arm, and the good. 


neſs of his moſt undaunted courage, leſt, by his delay, 


he defraud the world of the redreſs of injuries, the 


protection of orphans, the maintaining the honour of 


damſels, the relief of widows, and the ſupport of 
married women, with other matters of this nature, 
which concern, depend upon, appertain, and are an- 
nexed to, the order of knight-errantry. Go on then, 


dear Signor Don Quixote, beautiful and brave; and | 
let your worſhip and grandeur loſe no time, but ſet 


forward rather to-day than to-morrow; and if any 


thing be wanting towards putting your defign in exe. 


cution, here am I, ready to ſupply it with my life 


and fortune; and if your magnificence ſtands in need | 


of a ſquire, I ſhall think it a fingular piece of good for- 
tune to ſerve you as ſuch. Don Quixote thereupon, 


turning to Sancho, ſaid : Did I not tell you, Sancho, 


that I ſhould have ſquires enough and to ſpare ? be- 
hold; who is it that offers himſelf to be one, but the 


unheard-of batchelor Sampſon Carraſco, the perpetual | 
darling and delight of the Salamancan ſchools, ſound 


and active of body, no prater, patient of heat and 


cold, of hunger and thirſt, with all the qualifications 


neceſſary to the ſquire of a knight-errant ? but heaven 
forbid, that, to gratify my own private inclination, 
J ſhould endanger this pillar of literature, this urn of 
ſciences, and lop off ſo eminent a branch of the noble 


and liberal arts. Let our new Sampſon abide in his 


country, and, in doing it honour, at the ſame time 
reverence the grey hairs of his ancient parents; for! 
will make ſhift with any ſquire whatever, ſince Sanche 


deigns not to go along with me. I do deign, quot! 


Sancho, melted into tenderneſs, and his eyes over- 
flowing with tears, and proceeded : It ſhall never be 


ſaid of me, dear maſter, the bread is eaten, and the 


company broke up. I am not come of an ungrateful 
ſock ; ſince all the world knows, eſpecially our village, 
who the Pangas were, from whom I am deſcended : be- 


tides, I know, and am very well aſſured by many good 


works, 
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works, and more good words, the defire your worſhip 


has to do me a kindneſs; and if I have taken upon me 


ſo much more than I ought, by intermeddling in the 
article of wages, it was out of complaiſance to my 
wite, who, when once ſhe takes in hand to perſuade 
a thing, no mallet drives and forces the hoops of a 
tub, as ſhe does to make one do what ſhe has a mind 
to: but, in ſhort, a man muft be a man, and a woman 
a woman; and fince I am a man every where elſe 
[I cannot deny that) I will alſo be one in my own 
houſe, vex whom it will: and therefore there is no 
more to be done, but that your worſhip give order 
about your will, and its codicil, in ſuch manner, that 


it cannot be rebuked, and let us ſet out immediately, 


that the ſoul of Signor Sampſon may not ſuffer, who 


ſays he is obliged in conſcience to perſuade your 


worſhip to make a third ſally; and I again offer my 


ſelf to ſerve your worſhip, faithfully and loyally, as 
well, and better than all the ſquires that ever ſerved 


knight-errant, in paſt or preſent times. 
The batchelor ſtood in admiration to hear Sancho 


Panga's ſtile and manner of talking; for though he 


nad read the firſt part of his maſter's hiſtory, he never 


believed he was ſo ridiculous as he is therein deſcribed: 


but hearing him now talk of will and codicil that could 


not be rcbuked, inſtead of revoked, he believed all he 


had read of him, and concluded him to be one of the 
moſt ſolemn coxcombs of the age, and ſaid to himſelf, 


that two ſuch fools, as maſter and man, were never be- 


fore ſeen in the world. In fine, Don 2uirote and 
Sancho, being perfectly reconciled, embraced each 
other, and, with the approbation and good-liking of 
the grand Carraſco, now their oracle, it was decreed, 
their departure ſhould be within three days, in which 
time they might have leiſure to provide what was ne- 


ceſſary for the expedition, eſpecially a compleat hel- 


met, which Don Quixote {aid he muſt by all means carry 


with him. Sampſon offered him one, belonging to a 


friend of his, who, he was ſure, would not deny it 
him, though, to ſay the truth, the brightneſs of the 
ſteel was not a little obſcured by the tarniſh and ruſt. 
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The curſes, which the houſe-keeper and niece heape( 
upon the batchelor, were not to be numbered: the 
tore their hair, and ſcratched their faces, and, like the 
funeral-mourners formerly in faſhion, lamented the 
approaching departure, as if it were the death, of their 
maſter. The deſign Sampſon had in perſuading him 
to ſally forth again, was, to do what the hiſtory tell 
us hereafter, all by the advice of the prieſt and the 
barber, with whom he had plotted before-hand. 
In ſhort, in thoſe three days, Don Quixote and 
Sancho furniſhed themſelves with what they thought 
convenient, and, Sancho having appeaſed his wife, and 
Don Quixote his niece and houſe-keeper, in the duſk 
of the evening, unobſerved by any body but the bat. | 
chelor, who would needs bear them company half a 
league from the village, they took the road to Toboſo; 
Don Quixote upon his good Rozinante, and Sanch | 
upon his old Dapple, his wallets ſtored with proviſions, | 
and his purſe with money, which Don Quixote had given 
him againſt whatever might happen. Sampſon em. 
| braced him, praying him to give him advice of his | 
good or ill fortune, that he might rejoice or condole 
with him, as the laws of their mutual friendſhip re- 
quired. Don Quixote promiſed he would: Sampſen re. is 
turned to the village, and the knight and ſquire took | u 
their way toward the great city of 7 obo/o. | 


CHAP. VIII. 


| 
| 
Wherein is related what befel Don Quixote, as he ava; 


p 
0 
going to viſit his Lady Dulcinea del Toboſo. i 


YJRAISED be the mighty Ala ſays Hamet Ben- 
engeli, at the beginning of this eighth chapter: f 
praiſed be Ala! repeating it thrice, and ſaying, he o 
gives theſe praiſes, to find that Don Quixote and Sancho n 
had again taken the field, and that the readers of their t 
delightful hiſtory may make account, that, from this Wi t 
moment, the exploits and witty ſayings of Don Quixote n 
and his ſquire begin, He perſuades them to forget the v 
5 . former e 
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former chivalries of the ingenious gentleman, and fix 
their eyes upon his future atchievements, which begin 
now upon the road to Tobo/o, as the former began in 
the fields of Montiel; and this is no very unreaſonable. 
requeſt, conſidering what great things he promiſes, 
and thus he goes on, ſaying: Don Quixote and Sancho 
remained by themſelves, and ſcarcely was Sampſon 
parted from them, when Rozinante began to neigh, and 
Dapple to ſigh; which was held by both knight and 
{quire for a good ſign, and a moſt happy omen, though, 
if the truth were to be told, the ſighs and brayings of 
the aſs exceeded the neighings of the ſteed; from 
whence Sancho gathered, that his good luck was to 
ſurpaſs and get above that of his maſter. But whether 
he drew this inference from judicial aſtrology, I can- 
not ſay, it not being known whether he was verſed in 
it, ſince the hiſtory ſays nothing of it: only he had 
been heard to ſay, when he ſtumbled or fell, that he 
would have been glad he had not gone out of doors; 
for by a ſtumble or a fall nothing was to be got but 
a torn ſhoe, or a broken rib; and, though he was a 
ſimpleton, he was not much out of the way in this. 
Don Quixote ſaid to him: Friend Sancho, the night 
bs coming on apace, and with too much darkneſs for 
W us to reach 7% by day-light; whither I am reſolved 
W to go, before 1 undertake any other adventure: there 
will I receive the bleſſing, and the good leave, of the _ 
peerleſs Dulcinea, with which leave I am well aſſured 30 
of finiſhing, and giving a happy concluſion to, every ; 
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vas WE perilous adventure; for nothing in this world inſpires 
krights-errant with ſo much valour, as the finding 
W themſelves favoured by their miſtreſſes. I believe it, 

en- anſwered Sancho; but I am of opinion, it will be dif- 

r: ficult for your worſhip to come to the ſpeech of her, 

he or be alone with her, at leaſt in any place where you 

cho may receive her benediction, unleſs ſhe toſſes it over 


eir the pales of the yard; from whence I ſaw her, the 
his time before, when I carried her the letter, with the 
te news of the follies and extravagancies your worſhip 
the was playing in the heart of the ſable mountain. Pales 
ner did you fancy them to be, Sancho, quoth Don Quixote, 

| over 
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over which you ſaw that paragon of gentility and 
beauty ? impoſſible! you mult mean galleries, arcade, 
or cloyſters of ſome rich and royal palace. All tha; 
may be, anſwered Sancho; but to me they ſeemed yg 
better, or I have a very ſhallow memory. However 
let us go thither, Sancho, replied Don Quixote; for ſo 
I do but ſee her, be it through pales, through windows 
through crannies, or through the rails of a garden, thi 
I ſhall gain by it, that, how ſmall ſoever a ray of th, 
ſun of her beauty reaches my eyes, it will ſo enlighten 
my underſtanding, and fortify my heart, that I ſhall re. 
main without a rival either in wiſdom or valour. [| 
truth, Sir, anſwered Sancho, when I ſaw this ſun of the 
lady Dulcinea del Toboſo, it was not fo bright as to ſend 
forth any rays; and the reaſon muſt be, that, as her 
ladvſhip was winnowing that wheat I told you of, tlie 
great quantity of duſt that flew out of it overcaſt her 
face like a cloud, and obſcured it. What! Sanchy, 
| ſaid Don Quixote, do you perſiſt in ſaying and believing, 
that my lady Dulcinea was winnowing wheat; a bu. 
ſineſs and employment quite foreign to perſons of di. 
ſtinction, who are deſigned and reſerved for other ex. 
erciſes and amuſements, which diſtinguiſh their high 
quality a bow-ſhot off? you forget, Sancho, our poet's! 
' verſes, in which he deſcribes the labours of thoſe four 
nymphs, in their chryſtal manſions, when they raiſed 
their heads above the delightful Tagus, and ſeated 
themſelves in the green meadow, to work thoſe rich 
ſtuffs, which, as the ingenious poet there deſcribe 
them, were all embroidered with gold, filk, and pearl 
And in this manner muſt my lady have been em. 

ployed, when you ſaw her: but the envy, ſome 

wicked enchanter bears me, changes and converts into 
different ſhapes every thing that ſhould give me plea. 
ſure; and therefore, in that hiſtory, ſaid to be pub- 
liſhed, of my exploits, if peradventure its author wa: 
ſome fage my enemy, he has, I fear, put one thing 
for another, with one truth mixing a thouſand lyes, 
and amuſing himſelf with relating actions foreign to 
what is requiſite for the continuation of a true hiſtory. 
| O envy! 


1 Carcilaſſo. 
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O envy! thou root of infinite evils, and canker-worm 
7 of virtues! All other vices, Sancho, carry ſomewhat 
des | 


| of pleaſure along with them : but envy is attended 
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* with nothing but diſtaſte, rancour, and rage. That is 1 3 
"WW what I ſay too, replied Sancho; and 1 take it for 3 
ws granted, in that ſame legend or hiſtory of us, the bat- 1 
4 chelor Carraſco tells us he has ſeen, my reputation is 30 
thi toſſed about like a tennis ball. Now, as I am an ho- 9 
the neſt man, I never ſpoke ill of any enchanter, nor have | 
lis 1 wealth enough to be envied. It 15 true, indeed, 1 1 
Ie. am ſaid to be ſome what ly, and to have a little ſpice i 
Hof tue knave; but the grand cloak of my ſimplicity, i 
the always natural and never artificial, hides and covers all. | . 
en And if | had nothing elſe to boaſt of, but the believing, | 5 
her as I do always, firmly and truly in god, and in all 6 
the! that the holy catholick Roman church holds and be- 15 
he lieves, and the being, as I really am, a mortal enemy 9 
mw the Zewws, the hiſtorians ought to have mercy upon 19 
5 me, and treat me well in their writings. But let : "3 
| them ſay what they will: naked was I born, and iN 


naked I am: I neither loſe nor win; and, ſo m | 935 
name be but in print, and go about the world from 
| hand to hand, I care not a fig, let people ſay of me 
| whatever they liſt. That, Sancho, quoth Don Quixote, 
is juſt like what happened to a famous poet of our 
| times, who having wrote an ill natured ſatire upon 15 
the court-ladies, a certain lady, who was not expreſly _ Bi 
named in it, ſo that it was doubtful whether ſhe was 
| implied in it or not, complained to the poet, aſking 
| him what he had ſeen in her, that he had not inſerted 
| her among the reſt, telling him he muſt enlarge his 
ſatire, and put her in the ſupplement, or woe be to 
him. The poet did as he was bid, and ſet her down 
for ſuch a one as governeſſes will not name. As for 
the lady, ſhe was fatisfied to find herſelf infamouſly 
famous. Of the ſame kind is the ſtory they tell of 
that ſhepherd, who ſet fire to, and burnt down, the 
famous temple of Diana, reckoned one of the ſeven 
wonders of the world, only that his name might live | 
in future ages: and though it was ordered by publick 1 
edict, that no body ſhould name or mention him either | 
V ou, III. F by 
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by word or writing, that he might not attain to th 
end he propoſed, yet itill it is known he was calle 
Eroſtratus. To the ſame purpoſe may be alledgeq 
what happened to the great emperor Char/es the fiſh 
with a Roman knight. The emperor had a mind 9 
' ſee the famous church of the Rotunda, which by the 
ancients was called the Pantheon, or temple of all the 
gods, and now, by a better name, The church of al 
ſaints, and is one of the moſt entire edifices remaining 
of heathen Rome, and which moſt preſerves the fan 
of the greatneſs and magniſicence of its founders, | 
is made in the ſhape of a halt-orange, very ſpaciou, 
and very lightſome, though it has but one windoy, 
or rather a round opening at top: from whence the 
1 emperor having ſurveyed the inſide of the ſtrucur, 
a Roman knight, who ſtood by his fide, ſhewing hin 
the beauty and ingenious conti ivance of that vaſt miſe 
chine and memorable piece of architecture, when the 
| were come down from the ſky-light, ſaid to the em. 
1 peror: ſacred ſir, a thouſand times it came into m 
head to claſp your majeſty in my arms, and caſt ny 
ſelf down with you from the top to the bottom of tl 
church, merely to leave an eternal name behind me 
I thank you, anſwered the emperor, for not puttin? 
ſo wicked a thought in execution, and henceforwar 
. J will never give you an opportunity of making tht 
| : like proof of your loyalty, and therefore comman 
| vou never to ſpeak to me more, or come into m 
| : preſence ; and after theſe words he beſtowed ſome 
| __ great favour upon him. What I mean, Sancho, i 

that the deſire of fame is a very active principle in Us 
What, think you, caſt Horatius down from the bridge 
armed at all points, into the depth of the Tyber 2 What 
burnt the arm and hand of Mutius? What impellaM 
Curtius to throw himſelf into the flaming gulph, thit 
opened itſelf in the midſt of Rome? What made Cz/a 
pals the Rubicon in oppoſition to all preſages? Anda: 
in more modern examples, what bored the ſhips and 
ſtranded thoſe valiant Spaniards, conducted by the mol 

- courteous Cortez in the new world? All theſe, and 
other great and very different exploits, are, were, ler 
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ſhall be, the works of fame, which mortals defire as 
the reward and earneſt of that immortality their noble 
L deeds deſerve: though we chriſtian and catholic 
knights-errant ought to be more intent upon the 
glory of the world to come, which is eternal in the 
ethereal and celeſtial regions, than upon the vanity of 
fame, acquired in this preſent and tranſitory world; 
for, let it laſt never ſo long, it muſt end with the wotld 
ning MW itlelt, waich has its appointed period. 'Therefore, O 
fame Sancho, let not our works exceed the bounds preſcribed 
ii by the chriſtian religion, which we profeſs. In killing 
jou giants we are to deſtroy pride: we muſt overcome 
don, Wenvy by generoſity and good-nature, anger by ſedate- 
the nels and compoſure of mind, gluttony and fleep by 
tur eating little and watching much, luit and laſciviouſ- 
hin es by the fidelity we maintain to thoſe we have made 
t m. M ihroties of Our choughts, lazineſs by going about all 
ther WEparts of the world, and ſeeking occaſions, which may 
en make us, beſides being chriſtians, renowned knights. 


o ml ucle, Sancho, are the means of obtaining thoſe ex- 
t y emes of Prone, which a good name brings along 
of tle ith it. | | 
d me All chat your worſhip has hitherto told me, quoth 
uttin an, I very well underſtand: but, for all that, I 
rwarl vim you would be ſo kind as to diſſolve me one 


ig tle 


Koubt, which is this moment come into my mind. 


mam /e, you would ſay, Sancho, quoth Don Quixote: 
o mou: with it in god's name; for I will anſwer as far 
fone: | know. Pray, tell me, Sir, proce:ded Sancho; 
bo, fWoſe 72%) s and Jugu/?'s, and ail thoſe feat-doing 


in Us, 
ridge 
What 

elle 
. „ that 
Cela 

And, 


8 and 


Fuights you ſpoke of, that are dead, where are the 

hs The gentiles, ed Don Quixote, are doubt- 
gels in hell: the chriſtians, if they were good chriſtians, 
Fre either in purgatory, or in heaven. Very well, quoth 
Pancho; but let us know now, whether the ſepulchres, 
n which the bodies of thoſe great lords lie interred, 
ave ſilver lamps burning before them, and whether 
he walls of their chapels are adorned with crutcues, 


e mol inding ſheets, old perukes, legs, and eyes 1; and, 
e, and The chapels of ſaints, in Roman catholic countries, — 
- ſhallWiracles are pretended to be wrought, are thus furaihed, 


r * 
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the heathens were for the molt part ſumptuous temples, 


_ caſtle as big as a good village, called Moles Adrian, 


koned one of the ſeven wonders of the world. By 


tiles, were hung about with winding-ſheets, or other 


nnn ————— — 


more difficult, to raiſe a dead man to life, or to ſlay 


Quixote; to raiſe a dead man. There I have caught 


call them, with the approbation and licence of our hoh (ci 


that we had better turn ſaints immediately, and we 


if not with theſe, pray, with what are they adorned! 
To which Don Quiæote anſwered. The ſepulchres gf 


The aſhes of Julius Ceſar were depoſited in an ur, 
placed on the top of a pyramid of ftone, of a prodi. 
gious bigneſs, which is now called the oi of d. 
Peter. The ſepulchre of the emperor Adrian was 


and now the caſtle of St. Angelo in Rome. Queen! 
Artemiſia buried her huſband Mauſolus in a tomb, rec. 
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none of theſe ſepulchres, nor many others of the gen. 


offerings, or ſigns to denote thoſe to be ſaints, who 
were buried in them, That is what I am coming to, 
replied Sancho; and now, pray tell me; which is the 


a giant? The anſwer is very obvious, anſwered Dy 


you, quoth Sancho. His fame then, who raiſes the 
dead, gives ſight to the blind, makes the lame walk, 
and cures the ſick; before whoſe ſepulchre lamps are 
continually burning, and whoſe chapels are croudet 
with devotees, adoring his relicks upon their knee; 
his fame, I ſay, ſhall be greater both in this world and 


the next, than that, which all the heathen emperon f y 


and knights-errant in the world ever had, or ever ſhall 
have. I grant it, anſwered Don Quixote. Then, te. ni 


plied Sancho, the bodies and relicks of ſaints have this . 


fame, theſe graces, theſe prerogatives, or how do you 


mother church, and alſo their lamps, winding ſheets we 


crutches, pictures, perukes, eyes, and legs, whereby 


they encreaſe people's devotion, and ſpread their own 


chriſtian fame. Beſides, kings themſelves carry the 


bodies or relicks of ſaints upon their ſhoulders, ki mo 
bits of their bones, and adorn and enrich their chapeh 7 
and moſt favourite altars with them. What would 

ou have me infer, Sancho, from all you have bee ei. 
ſay ing? quoth Don Quixote. I would infer, ſaid Sanchy, 


ſhal 
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[il then ſoon attain to that renown we aim at. And 
pray take notice, Sir, that yeſterday, or t'other day 
(tor it is ſo little a while ago that I may fo ſpeak) a 
couple of poor bare footed friars ! were beatified or ca- 
nonized, whoſe iron chains, where with they girded and 
dilciplined themſelves, people now reckon it a great 
Shappineſs to touch or kiſs; and they are now held in 
greater veneration than Or/ande's ſword in the armory 
Wot our lord the king, god bleſs him. So that, maſter 
ſof mine, it is better being a poor friar of the meaneſt 
Border, than the valianteſt knight errant whatever; 
or a couple of dozen of penitential laſhes are more 
ſeſteemed in the fight of god, than two thouſand tilts 
with a launce, whether it be againſt giants, gob- 
lins, or dragons. I confeſs, anſwered Don Quixote, 
hall this is juſt as you ſay: but we cannot be all 


god conducts his elect to heaven. Chivalry is a kind 
lof religious profeſſion ; and ſome knights are now 
ſaints in glory. True, anſwered Sancho; but I have 
theard ſay, there are more friars in heaven, than 
Kknights-errant. It may well be ſo, replied Don Quiæx- 


greater than that of the knights-errant 2. And yet, 
quoth Sancho, there are abundance of the errant ,: ſort. 


who deſerve the name of knights. 

In theſe and the like diſcourſes they paſſed that 
night, and the following day, without any accident 
worth relating; whereat Don Quixote was not a little 


were much elevated, and Sarcho's as much dejected, 
„„ 1 3 becauſe 


moſt adorned, and moſt frequented churches in Spain. 


down this work. The maſter and man are in a very devout 
vein, and give the preference to the whipping-friar before the 
flaſhing knight-errant. - 


friars; and many and various are the ways, by which 


de, becauſe the number of the religious is much 
Abundance, indeed, anſwered Don Quixote; but few, 


[grieved. In ſhort, next day they deſcried the great 
city of Toboſo ; at fight whereof Don Quiæote's ſpirits 


I Diego de Alcala was one of them, and has one of the richeſt, 


2 Here Cervantes has made a large amends for the ſeveral 
ſtrokes of ſatire upon the clergy occaſionally ſcattered up and 
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becauſe he did not know Dulcinea's houſe, and had 
never ſeen her in his life, no more than his maſter 
had ; ſo that they were both equally in pain, the 
one to ſee her, and the other for not having ſeen 
ker: and Sancho knew not what to do, when hi 
maſter ſhould ſend him to Toheſo, In fine, Don Quix. 
ote reſolved to enter the city about night-fall; and, 
'till that hour came, they ſtayed among ſome oak. 
trees near the town; and the time appointed being 
come, they went into the city, where things betel 
them that were things indeed, 


e H A „ 
IV hich relates what will be found in it. 


AI F the night, or thereabouts, was ſpent, when 
Don Quixote and Sancho left the mountain, and 
entered into Toboſo. The town was all huſhed in 
ſtlence: for its inhabitants were ſound afleep, repoſing, 
as the Phraſe is, with out ſtretched legs. The night 
was not quite a dark one; though Sancho could 
| have wiſhed it were, that the obſcurity thereof might 
cover or excuſe his prevarication. Nothing was 
heard in all the place but the barking of dogs, ftun- 
ning Don Quiæote's ears, and diſquieting Sancho“ 
heart. Now and then an aſs brayed, ſwine grunted, 
and cats mewed: which different ſounds were aug: 
mented by the filence of the night. All which the 
enamoured knight took for an ill omen; neverthe. 
leis he ſaid to n Sancho, ſon, lead on before to 
Dulcinea's palace; for it may be we ſhall find her 
awake, To what palace? body of the ſun! anſwered 
Sancho: That I ſaw her highneis in was but a very little 
houſe. She muſt have been retired at that time, re- 
plied Don Quiæcte, to ſome ſmall apartment of her 
caſtle, unukiop herſelf with her damſels, as is uſual 
with great ladies and princeſſes. Since your worſhip, 
quoth Sanche, will needs have my lady Dulcinea's 
houſe to be a caſtle, is this an hour to find the gates 


open? 
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open? and is it fit we ſhould ſtand thundering at the 
door, *till they open and let us in, putting the whole 
[houſe in an uproar ? Think you, we are going to a 
bawdy-houſe, like your galants, who knock, and call, 
and are let in at what hour they pleaſe, be it never ſo 
late? Firſt, to make one thing ſure, let us find this 
| caltle, replied Don Quixote, and then I will tell you 
© what is fit to be done: and look, Sancho; for either 
my eyes deceive me, or that great, dark, bulk we ſee 
yonder mult be Dulcinea's palace. Then lead on your- 
elf, Sir, anſwered Sancho: perhaps it may be ſo; 
E though, if I were to ſee it with my eyes, and touch it 
with my hands, I will believe it juſt as much as I 
believe it is now day. Don Quixote led the way, and, 
having gone about two hundred paces, he came up to 
the bulk, which caſt the dark ſhade, and perceived it 
was a large ſteeple, and preſently knew, that the build- 
ing was no palace, but the principal church of the 
place: whereupon he ſaid ; we are come to the 
church, Sancho. I find we are, anſwered Sancho, and 
pray god we are not come to our graves : for it is no 
very good ſign, to be rambling abovt church vards at 
ſuch hours, and eſpecially ſince I have already told 
your worſhip, if 1 remember right, that this ſame 
lady's houſe ſtands in an alley, where there is no tho- 
rough fare. God's curſe light on thee, thou block- 
head! ſaid Den Quixote: where have you found, 
that caſtles and royal palaces are built in alleys without 
a thorough fare? Sir, replied Sancho, each country 
has its cuſtoms : perhaps it is the faſhion here in 79. 
% to build your palaces and great edifices in alleys ; 
and thereſore I beſeech your worſhip to let me look 
about among theſe lanes or alleys juſt before me; and 
it may be in one nook or other I may pop upon this 
ſame palace, which I wiſh I may ſce devoured by dogs, 
for confounding and bewildering us at this rate. Speak 
with reſpect, Sancho, of my lady's matters, quoth Don 
| 21ixote : let us keep our holy days in peace, and not 
throw the rope after the bucket, I will curb myſelf, 
; anſwered Sancho: but with what patience can I bear 
co think, that your worſhip will needs have me know 
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at leaſt you told me ſome time ago, that you ſaw her 


of her, and the anſwer I brought, were both by hear- 


_ ceived one paſſing by with a couple of mules, and by 


the ballad of the defeat of the French in Ronceſwalles i. 


ed Sancho: but what is the defeat at e to 


ſucceſs of our buſineſs. By this time the country: fel- 
low was come up to them, and Don Niet ſaid to 
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our miſtreſs's houſe, and find it at midnight, having 
ſeen it but once, when you cannot find it vourſelf, 
though you muſt have ſeen it thouſands of times! 
You will put me paſt all patience, Sancho, quoth Don 
Puixote come hither, heretic ; have I not told you x 
thouſand times, that I never A the peerleſs Dulcineg 
in all the days of my life, nor ever ſtepped over the 
threſhold of her palace, and that I am enamoured only 
by hear-ſay, and by the great fame of her wit and 
beauty? | hear it now, anſwered Sancho, and I fay 
that, fince your worſhip has never ſeen her, no more 
have l. That cannot be, replied Don Quixote: for 


winnowing wheat, when you brought me the anſwer 
to the letter I ſent by you. Do not inſiſt upon that, 
Sir, anſwered Sancho; for, let me tell you, the eh 


ſay too; and I can no more tell who the lady Dulci. 
2ea is, than I am able to box the moon. Sancho, San 
cho, anſwered Don Quiæote, there is a time to jeſt, and 
a time when jeſts are unſeaſonable. What! becauſe [ 
ſay that I never ſaw nor ſpoke to the miſtreſs of my 
ſoul, muſt you therefore lay ſo too, when you knoy 
the contrary ſo well? 

While they two were thus diſcourſing, they per- 


the noiſe a plow-thare made in dragging along the 
ground, they judged it muſt be ſome huſbandman, who 
had got up before day, and was going to his work ; 
and ſo in truth it was. The plowman came ſinging 


Don Quixote, hearing it, ſaid : Let me die, Sancho, 
if we ſhall have any good luck to-night : do you not 
hear what this peaſant is ſinging ? Yes, I do, anſwer- 


our purpoſe ? he might as well have ſung the ballad of 
Calaincs; for it had been all one as to the good or ill 


him: 


1 A doleful ditty, like our Chewy Chace, It began, Mala le 
tuviſtes Franceſes en eu Ronceſvalles, &c, ü 
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him: Good-morrow, honeſt friend; can you inform 
me, whereabouts ſtands the palace of the peerleſs prin- 
ceſs Donna Dulcinea del Toboſo? Sir, anſwered the 
young fellow, I am a ſtranger, and have been but a 
few days in this town, and ſerve a rich farmer in til- 
ling his ground: in yon houſe over the way live the 
pariſh prieſt and the ſexton of the place: both, or ei- 
ther of them, can give your worſhip an account of this 
{ame lady-princeſs ; for they keep a regiſter of all the 
inhabitants of Toboſo : though I am of opinion no prin- 
ceſs at all lives in this town, but ſeveral great ladies, 
that might every one be a princeſs in her own houſe. 
One of theſe then, quoth Don Quixote, muſt be ſhe 1 
am enquiring after. Not unlikely, anſwered the plow- 


man, and god ſpeed you well; for the dawn begins to 


appear: and, pricking on his mules, he ſtaid for no 


more queſtions. Sancho, ſeeing his maſter in ſuſpenſe, 


and ſufficiently diſſatisficd, ſaid to him: Sir, the day 


comes on apace, and it will not be adviſeable to let the 
ſun overtake us in the freet : it will be better to retire 
out of the city, and that your worſhip ſhelter yourſelf 


in ſome grove hereabouts, and I will return by day- 
light, and leave no nook or corner in all the town un- 
ſearched for this houſe, caſtle, or palace of my lady's ; 
and I ſhall have ill luck if I do not find it: and as ſoon 
as I have found it, I will ſpeak to her ladyſhip, and 
will tell her, where, and how your worſhip is waiting 


for her orders and direction for you to ſee her without 


prejudice to her honour or reputation. Sancho, quoth 


Den Quixote, you have uttered a thouſand ſentences | 


in the compaſs of few words : the counſel you give I 


reliſh much, and accept of moſt heartily : come along, 


ſon, and let us ſeek where we may take covert: after- 


wards, as you ſay, you ſhal) return, to ſeek, ſee, and 


ſpeak to my lady, from whoſe diſcretion and courteſy 
I expe& more than miraculous favours. Sancho ſtood 
upon thorns 'till he got his maſter out of town, leſt he 
ſhould detect the lye of the anſwer he carried him to 


the ſable mountain, pretending it came from Dulcinea: 


and therefore he made haſte to be gone, which they 
did inſtantly ; and about two miles from the place, 
| „„ — they 
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they found a grove or wood, in which Don Ruixote 
took ſhelter, while Sancho returned back to the city 
to ſpeak to Dulcinea ; in which embaſſy there befel 
him things, which require freſh attention and freſh 


| credit. 


V 


Wherein is related the cunning uſed by Sancho in en- 
chanting the lady Dulcinea, with other events as ri- 
diculous as true. 


HE author of this grand hiſtory, coming to re- 
late what 1s contained in this chapter, lays, he 
had a mind to have paſſed it over in filence, fearing 


not to be believed, becauſe herein Don 2uixote's mad. 


neſs exceeds all bounds, and riſes to the utmoſt pitch, 


even two bow ſhots beyond the greateſt extravagance : 


however, notwithſtanding this fear and diffidence, he 
has ſet every thing down in the manner they were 
tranſacted, without adding to, or diminiſhing a tittle 


from, the truth of the ſtory, and not regarding the ob. 
jections that might be made againſt his veracity : and 


he had reaſon ; for truth may be ſtretched, but can- 
not be broken, and always gets above falſhood, as 


oil does above water: and fo, purſuing his tory, he 


ſays. 
As ſoon as Don Quixote had ſheltered bingelf in the 
grove, oak wood, or foreſt, near the great Tobo/o, he 


ſent Sancho back to the town, commanding him not 
to return into his preſence, 'till he had firſt ſpoken to 


his lady, beſeeching her that the would be pleaſed to 
Live her captive knight leave to wait upon her, and 
that ſhe would deign to give him her bleſſing, that 


from thence he might hope from the moſt proſperous 
ſucceſs in all his encounters and difficult enterprizes. 
Sancho undertook to fulfil his command, and to bring 


him as good an anſwer now, as he had done the time 


before. Go then, ſon, replied Don Quixote, and be 
not in confuſion when you ſtand before the blaze of that 


ſun of beauty you are going to ſeek, Happy thou a- 
| | bove 
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| tove all the ſquires in the world! Bear in mind, and 
be ſure do not forget, how ſhe receives you; en 
| ſhe changes colour while you are delivering your em- 
| baſſy ; whether you perceive in her any uneaſineſs or 
| diſturbance at hearing my name; whether her cuſhion 
cannot hold her, if perchance you find her ſeated on 
the rich Eſtrado i of her dignity.; and, if ſhe be ſtand- 
ing, mark, whether ſhe ſtands Gnas upon one 


ſoot and ſometimes upon the other ; whether ſhe re- 
eats the anſwer ſhe gives you three or four times; 
whether ſhe changes it from ſoft to harſh, from ſharp 
to amorous ; whether ſhe lifts her hand to adjuſt her 
hair, though it be not diſordered : laſtly, ſon, obſerve 
all her actions and motions : for, by your relating 
them to me juſt as they were, I ſhall be able to give a 


| firewd gueſs at what ſhe keeps concealed in the ſecret _ 
receſſes of her heart, touching the affair of my love. 


For you muſt know, Sancho, if you do not know it 


already, that, among lovers, the external actions and 


geſtures, when their loves are the ſubje&, are moſt 


certain cour:ers, and bring infallible tidings of what 


paſſes in the inmoſt receſſes of the ſoul. Go, friend, 
and better fortune than mine be your guide; i and may 
better ſucceſs, than what J fear and expect in this bit- 
ter ſolitude, ſend you back ſafe. I will go, and return 
quickly, quoth Sancho: in the mean time, good Sir, 
enlarge that little heart of yours, which at preſent can 
be no bigger than a hazel nut, and conſider tne com- 


mon ſaying, that a good heart breaks bad luck; and, 


here there is no bacon, there are no pins to hang it 


op; and, where we leaſt think it, there ſtarts the 


nare, this I ſay, becauſe, though we could not find 
the caſtles or palaces of my lady Dulcinea this laſt 


night, now that it is day-light, I reckon to meet with 


them when I leaſt think of it; and, when I have found 
them, let me alone to deal with her. Verily, Sancho, 
quoth Don 2uixote, you have the knack of applying 
your proverbs ſo to the ſubject we are upon, tha: I pray 


F: is ſend me better d in obtaining my wiſhes ! 


Upon 


1 The floor raiſed at the upper-end of the rooms of ſtate in- 


ain, where the ladies fit upon cuſhions to receive viſits, 
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Upon this Sancho turned his back, and ſwitched his 
Dapple, leaving Don Quixote on horſe- back, reſting on 
his ſtirrops, and leaning upon his launce, full of ſad 
and confuſed imaginations: where we will leave him, 


and go along with Sancho Panga, who departed from 


his maſter no leſs confuſed and thoughtful than he; 
inſomuch that he was ſcarcely got out of the grove, 
when, turning about his head, and finding that Don 
Quixote was not in ſight, he lighted from his beaſt, and, 


ſetting himſelf down at the foot of a tree, he began to 


talk to himſelf, and ſay : Tell me now, brother Saz- 
cho, whither is your worſhip going ? are you going to 
ſeek ſome aſs that is loſt ? no, verily. Then what are 
you going to ſeek ? why, I go to look for a thing of 
nothing, a princeſs, and in her the ſun of beauty, and 
all heaven together. Well, Sancho, and where think 


vou to find all this? where? in the grand city of Toboſo. 
Very well; and pray, who ſent you on this errand ? why, 


the renowned knight Don Quiæote de la Mancha, who 


redreſſes wrongs, and gives drink to the hungry, and 
meat to the thirſty. All this is very well: and do you 
know her houſe, Sancho? my maſter ſays, it muſt be ſome 
royal palace, or ſtately caſtle. And have you ever ſeen _ 


Her? neither I, nor my maſter, have ever ſeen her. And 
do you think it would be right or adviſeable, that the 
people of Tobo/o ſhould know, you come with a deſign 
to inveigle away their princeſſes, and lead their ladies 
aſtray? what if they ſhould come, and grind your ribs 


with pure dry baſting, and not leave you a whole 
bone in your ſkin? truly, they would be much in the 


right of it, unleſs they pleaſe to conſider, that I am 
commanded, and, being but a meſſenger, am not in 


fault. Truſt not to that, Sancho; for the Manchegans 
are as Choleric as honourable, and fo tickliſh no body 
muſt touch them. God's my life! if they ſmoak us, 


woe be tous. But why go I looking for three legs in 
a cat, for another man's pleaſure? Beſides, to look for 
Dulcinea up and down Tobeſo, is as if one ſhould look for 
little Mary in Rabena, or a batchelor in Sa/amanca. The 
devil, the devil, and no body elſe, has put me upon this 
buſineſs. This ſoliloquy Sancho held with himſelf, ny 
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the upſhot was, to return to it again, ſaying to himſelf : 
Well; there is remedy for every thing but death, under 
whoſe dominion we muſt all pals, in ſpite of our teeth, 
at the end of our lives. This maſter of mine, by a 
thouſand tokens that I have ſeen, is mad enough to be 


: tied in his bed; and in truth, I come very little be- 


hind him : nay, I am madder than he, to follow him, 


and ſerve him, if there be any truth in the proverb 
| that ſays: Shew me thy company, and I will tell thee 
What thou art; or in that other; Not with whom 


thou wert bred, but with whom thou art fed. He 


| then being a mad-man, as he really is, and ſo mad, 
as frequently to miſtake one thing for another, taking 


black for white, and white for black ; (as appeared 


| plainly, when he ſaid, the wind-mills were giants, and 
the monks mules dromedaries, and the flocks of ſheep 
| armies of enemies, and many more matters to the ſame 
| tune ;) it will not be very difficult to make him believe, 
E that a country wench (the firſt I light upon) is the la- 
dy Dulcinea; and, ſhould he not believe it, I will 
| ſwear to it; and if he ſwears, I will out-ſwear him; 
and if he perſiſts, I will perſiſt more than he, in ſuch 
manner, that mine ſhall ſtill be uppermoſt, come what 
will of it. Perhaps by this poſitiveneſs I ſhall put an 
end to his ſending me again upon ſuch errands, ſeeing 
| what prepoſterous anſwers I bring him; or, perhaps, 
| he will think, as I imagine he will, that ſome wicked 
enchanter, of thoſe he ſays bear him a ſpite, has Change - 
ed her form to do him miſchief and harm. 


This project ſet Sancho's ſpirit at reſt, and he reck- 


oned his buſineſs as good as half done; and fo ſtaying 
where he was till toward evening, that Don Quixote 
might have room to think he had ſpent ſo much time 
in going to, and returning from, Tobeſo, every thing 
fell out ſo luckily for him, that, when he got up to 
mount his Dapple, he eſpied three country-wenches, 
coming from Tobeſo toward the place where he was, 
upon three young aſſes, but, whether male or female, 


the author declares not, though it is more probable 
they were ſhe-aſles, that being the ordinary mounting 


| of country-women ; but as it is a matter of no great 


conſequence, 
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conſequence, we need not give ourſelves any trouble 
to decide it. | | 8 
In ſhort, as ſoon as Sancho eſpied the laſſes, he rode 
back at a round rate to ſeek his maſter Don Quixote, 
whom he found breathing a thouſand ſighs, and amor. 
ous lamentations. As ſoon as Don Quixote ſaw him, 
he ſaid: Well, friend Sancho, am I to mark this day 


with a white or a black ſtone? Your worſhip, an- 
ſwered Sancho, had better mark it with red oaker, as 
they do the inſcriptions on profeſſors chairs, to be the 


more eaſily read by the lookers on. By this, quoth 


Don Quixote, you ſhould bring good news. So good, 


anſwered Sancho, that your worſhip has no more to 
do, but to clap ſpurs to Rezinante, and get out upon the 
plain, to ſee the lady Dulcinea del Tob:rfo, who, with a 
couple of her damſels, is coming to make your wor: 
ſhip a viſit. Holy god ! what is it you fay, friend 


Sancho, ſaid Don Quixote! take care you do not im- 


poſe upon my real ſorrow by a counterfeit joy. Wit 
ſhould I get, anſwered Sancho, by deceiving your 
worſhip, and being detected the next moment? Come, 
Sir, put on, and you will ſee the princeſs, our miſtreſs, 
arrayed and adorned, in ſhort, like herſelf. She and 
her damſels are one blaze of flaming gold; all ftrings 
of pearls, all diamonds, all rubies, all cloth of tifſue 
above ten hands deep: their treſſes looſe about 
their ſhoulders are ſo many ſun-beams playing with 
the wind; and, what is more, they come mounted 
upon three pye-bellied belfreys, the fineſt one can lay 


eyes on. Palfreys, you would ſay, Sancho, quoth 


Don Quixote. There is no great difference, I think, 


- anſwered Sancho, between belfreys and palfreys ; bat 


let them be mounted how they will, they are ſure the 
fineſt creatures one would wiſh to ſee, eſpecially my 
miſtreſs the princeſs Dulcinea, who raviſhes one's 
ſenſes. Let us go, ſon Sancho, anſwered Don Quixote; 


and as a reward for this news, as unexpected as good, 


I bequeath you the choiceſt ſpoils I ſhall gain in my 
next adventure; and, if that will not fatisfy you, I 
bequeath you the colts my three mares will foal this 


year upon our town common. I ſtick to the colts, 
| anſwered 
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anſwered Sancho ; for it is not very certain, that the 


| ſpoils of your next adventure will be worth much. 


By this time they were got out of the wood, and 


| eſpied the three wenches very near. Don Quixote 


© darted his longing eyes over all the road toward Jo- 
| b:/o, and, ſeeing no body but the three wenches, he 


was much troubled, and aſked Sancho, whether they 
| were come out of the city when he left them? Out of 


the city! anſwered Sancho: are your worſhip's eyes in 
the nape of your neck, that you do not ſee it is they 


| who are coming, ſhining like the ſun at noon-day? [ 


© {ce only three country-girls, anſwered Don Quixote, on 
| three aſſes. Now, god keep me from the devil! an- 
ſwered Sancho; is it poſſible, that three palfreys, or 
how do you call them, white as the driven ſnow, 


| thould appear to you to be aſſes? As the lord liveth, 
| you ſhall pluck off this beard of mine, if that be Y 


|! tell you, friend Sancho, anſwered Don Quixote, that 


it is as certain they are he or ſhe- aſſes, as that I am 
Don Quixote, and you Sancho Panza ; at leaft ſuch 


* ſeem to me. Sir, quoth Sancho, fay not ſuch a 
word, but ſnuff thoſe eyes of yours, and come and 
make your reverence to the miſtreſs of your thoughts, 
| who is juſt at hand. And fo ſaying he advanced a 
little forward to meet the country-wenches, and, 


aſſes by the halter, and bending both knees to the 


% let your haughtineſs and greatneſs be pleaſed to re- 
ceive into your grace and good. liking your captive 
| Light, who ſtands yonder turned into ſtone, in total 
| diſorder, and without any pulſe, to find himſelf before 
your magnificent preſence. I am Sancho Panga his 
ſquire, and he is that forlorn knight Don Quixote de 


la Mancha, otherwiſe called the knight of the ſorrow- 
ful figure. Don Quixote had now placed himſelf on 


| his knees cloſe by Sancho, and, with ſtaring and di- 
ſturbed eyes, looked wiſtfully at her, whom Sancho 
called queen, and lady ; and as he ſaw nothing in her 
but a plain country-girl, and homely enough (for ſhe 
was round-viſaged and Lat: noſed) he was 5 
an 


| alighting from Dapple, he laid hold of one of their 


| ground, he ſaid: Queen, princeſs, and dutcheſs of beau- 
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and amazed, without daring to open his lips. The 
wenches too were aſtoniſhed to ſee their companion 
ſtopped by two men, of ſuch different aſpects, and 
both on their knees. But ſhe, who was ſtopped, broke 
filence, and in an angry tone faid : get out of the 
road, and be hanged, and let us paſs by, for we are in 
haſte. To which Sancho made anſwer : O princess, 
and univerſal lady of Tobeſo, does not your magnih- 
cent heart relent to ſee, kneeling before your ſublimat. 


ed preſence, the pillar and prop of knight-errantry? 
Which one of the other two hearing, ſaid, (checking 


her beaſt that was turning out of the way!) Look ye, 
how theſe ſmall gentry come to make a jeſt of us poor 
country-girls, as if we did not know how to give them 
as good as they bring : get ye gone your way, and 
let us go ours, and ſo ſpeed you well. Riſe, Sancho, 
ſaid Don Quixote, hearing this; for I now perceive, 


that fortune, not yet ſatisfied with afflicting me, has 
barred all the avenues whereby any relief might come 


to this wretched ſoul I bear about me in the fleſh, 
And thou, O extreme of all that is valuable, utmoſt li 
mit of all human gracefulneſs, ſole remedy of this dil. 


cConſolate heart that adores thee, though now ſome 
wicked enchanter perſecutes me, ſpreading clouds and 


cataracts over my eyes, and has to them, and them 


only, changed and transformed thy peerleſs beauty and 
countenance into that of a poor country-wench; if he 
haas not converted mine alſo into that of ſome goblin, 


to render it abominable in your eyes, afford me one 
kind and amorous look, and let this ſubmiſſive poſture, 
and theſe bended knees, before your diſguiſed beauty, 
tell you the humility wherewith my ſoul adores you. 
Marry come up, quoth the wench, with your idle 
gibberiſh ! get you gone, and let us go, and we ſhall be 
obliged to you. Sancho moved off, and let her go, 


highly delighted that he was come off ſo well with his 


contrivance. 


1 The original makes her ſay, ſtand ſtill, while T curry thy hide, 
my father-in-law's aſs ; which we are told, in the dictionaries, is 
a proverbial expreſſion uſed by the peaſants when they beat their 


wives, and is here ſuppoſed to be addreſſed by the country-Wench 
to the aſs upon which ſhe rode, Th OS 
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contrivance. The imaginary Dulcinea was ſcarcely at 


| liberty, when, pricking her beaſt with a goad ſhe had 
in a flick, ſhe began to ſcour along the field; and the 
ats, feeling the ſmart more than uſual, fell a kicking 
and wincing in ſuch a manner, that down came the 
lady Dulcinea to the ground. Don Quixote, ſeeing 
this, ran to help her up, and Sancho to adjuſt the pan- 
nel that was got under the aſs's belly. The pannel be- 
ing righted, and Don Quixote deſirous to raiſe his en- 
chanted miſtreſs in his arms, and ſet her upon her 
| palfrey, the lady, getting up from the ground, ſaved 
him that trouble; for, retiring three or four ſteps 
back, ſhe took a little run, and, clapping both hands 
upon the aſs's crupper, jumped into the ſaddle lighter 
than a falcon, and ſeated herſelf aftride like a man. 
| Whereupon Sancho ſaid : By faint Rogue, madam our 
miſtreſs is lighter than a hawk, and able to teach the 
© moſt expert Cordowan or Mexican how to mount & la 


gincta : ſhe ſprings into the ſaddle at a jump, and, 


| without the help of ſpurs, makes her palfrey run 
like a wild aſs; and her damſels are as good at it 
as ſhe; they all fly like the wind: and ſo it really 
was; for Dulcinea being re- mounted, they all made 


after her, and ſet a running, without looking behind 


| them, for above half a league. Don Quixote fol- 


lowed tem, as far as he could, with his eyes, and, 


| when they were out of ſight, turning to Sancho, he 


ſaid : Sancho, what think you? how am ] perſecuted 
by enchanters ! and take notice how far their malice, 


and the grudge they bear me, extends, even to the de- 


priving me of the pleaſure I ſhould have had in ſeeing 
my miltreſs in her own proper form. Surely I was 
born to be an example to the unhappy, and the butt 


and mark at which all the arrows of ill fortune are 


aimed and levelled. And you muſt alio obſerve, San- 


cho, that theſe traitors were not contented with barely 


changing and transforming my Dulcinea, but they muſt 
transform and metamorphoſe her into the mean and 
deformed reſemblance of that country-wench ; at the 
lame time robbing her of that, which 1s peculiar to 

great 
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great ladies, the fragrant ſcent occaſioned by being 
always among flowers and perfumes: for I muſt 
tell you, Sancho, that, when I approached to help 
Dulcinea upon her palfrey (as you call it, though 
to me it appeared to be nothing but an als) ſhe 
gave me ſuch a whiff of undigeſted garlick, as al. 
moſt knocked me down, and poiſoned my very foul, 

O ſcoundrels! cried Sancho at this juncture, O bar. 
barous and evil minded enchanters! O! that I might ſee 
ye all ſtrung and hung up by the gills like ſardinies 12 
ſmoaking! Much ye know, much ye can, and much 
more ye do. It might, one would think, have ſuf- 
ficed ye, rogues as ye are, to have changed the pearl; 
of my lady's eyes into cork-galls, and her hair of the 
pureſt gold into briſtles of a red cow's tail, and laſtly 
all her features from beautiful to deformed, without 

_ meddling with her breath, by which we might have 
it gueſſed at what was hid beneath that coarſe diſguiſe: 
1 though, to ſay the truth, to me ſhe did not appear in 
= - the leaſt deformed, but rather all beauty, and that en- 
5 creaſed too by a mole ſhe had on her right lip, like a 
th whiſker, with ſeven or eight red hairs on it, like 
Wo threads of gold, and above a ſpan long. As to that 
i mole, ſaid Don Quixote, according to the correſpond- 
0 ence there is between the moles of the face and thoſe 
1 of the body, Dulcinea ſhould have another on the 
i brawn of her thigh, on the ſame fide with that on her 
1 face: but hairs of the length you mention are ſome- 
9 what of the longeſt for moles. Yet I can aſſure your 
worſhip, anſwered Sancho, that there they were, and 
looked as if they had been born with her. I believe 
it, friend, replied Don Quixote; for nature has placed 
nothing about Dulcizea but what is finiſhed and per- 

| fe&: and therefore, had ſhe an hundred moles, like 
thoſe you ſpeak of, in her they would not be moles, 
but moons and reſplendent ſtars. But, tell me, Sancho, 
that which to me appeared to be a pannel, and which 
you adjuſted, was it a ſide- ſaddle, or a pillion? 1 
VF aà ſide- 


1 A ſmall fiſh in thoſe ſeas, which they dry as the Dutch do 
herrings. | | 
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a ſide-ſaddle, anſwered Sancho, with a field- covering, 


| worth half a kingdom for the richneſs of it. And 
| why could not I ſee all this, Sancho? quoth Don 
| 9;xote. Well, I ſay it again, and will repeat it a 


thouſand times, that I am the moſt unfortunate of 


men. The fly rogue Sancho had much ado to forbear 
| laughing, to hear the fooleries of his maſter, who was 

| ſo delicately gulled. In fine, after many other dil- 
| courſes paſſed between them, they mounted their beats 
again, and followed the road to Saragoſa, which they 
intended to reach in time to be preſent at a folemn fe- 

| {lival wont to be held every year in that noble city. 
| Bur, before their arrival, there befel them things, 
E which, for their number, greatneſs and novelty, de- 
ſerve to be written and read, as will be ſeen. 


CHAP. XI. 


0 the ſtrange adventure, which befel the walerous Don 


Quixote with the wwain or cart of the parliament of 
death. e 8 


penſive, to think what a baſe trick the en- 


Eine Lal played him, in transforming his lady 


Dulcinea into the homely figure of a country-wench : 


nor could he deviſe what courſe to take to reſtore her 
to her former ſtate. And theſe meditations {o diſtract - 


ed him, that, without perceiving it, he let drop the 
bridle on Rozinante's neck; who, finding the liberty 
that was given him, at every ſtep turned aſide to take 


a mouthful of the freſh graſs, with which thoſe fields 


abounded, Sancho brought kim back out of his maze 
by ſaying to him; Sir, ſorrow was made, not for 
beaſts, but men : but, if men give too much way to 


| it, they become beaſts : rouze, Sir, recolle& yourſelf, 


and gather up Rozinante's reins ; cheer up, awake, 


and exert that lively courage ſo befitting a knight- 


errant, What the devil is the matter? What dejec- 


tion is this? Are we here, or in France? Satan take 
all the Dulcinea's in the world, ſince the welfare of a 
8 | ſingle 


\ON QUIXOTE went on his way exceeding 
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ſingle knight-errant is of more worth than all the en. 
chantments and transformations of the earth. Peace, 
Sancho, anſwered Don Quixote, with no very faint 
voice; peace, I ſay, and do not utter blaſphemies 
againſt that enchanted lady, whoſe diſgrace and mil. 


fortune are owing to me alone, ſince they proceed en- 


tirely from the envy the wicked bear to me. I ſay 
ſo too, anſwered Sancho: Who ſaw her then and ſees 


her now, his heart muſt melt with grief, I vow. Well 


may you ſay fo, Sancho, replied Don Quixote, you, 
who ſaw her in the full luſtre of her beauty ; for the 
encaantment extended not to diſturb your ſight, nor to 


conceal her perfections from you: againſt me alone, 


and againſt my eyes, was the force of its poiſon direct. 
ed. Nevertheleſs I have hit upon one thing, Sancho, 
which is, that you did not give me a true delcription 
of her beauty : for, if I remember right, you ſaid her 
eyes were of pearl ; now eyes that look like pearl are 
fitter for a ſeabream than a lady. I rather think Dal. 


| cinea's eyes muſt be of verdant emeralds arched over 


with two celeſtial bows, that ſerve for eye-brows. 
Take therefore thoſe pearls from her eyes, and apply 
them to her teeth: for doubtleſs, Sancho, you miſtook 
eyes for teeth. It may be ſo, anſwered Sancho; for 
her beauty confounded me, as much as her deformity 
did your worſhip. But let us recommend all to god, 


who alone knows what ſhall befal in this vale of tears, 


this evil world we have here, in which there 1s ſcarce 
any thing to be found without ſome mixture of ini- 
quity, impoſture, or knavery. One thing, dear Sir, 
troubles me more than all the reſt; which is, to think, 


What means muſt be uſed, when your worſhip ſhall 


overcome ſome giant, or ſome other knight-errant, 
and ſend him to preſent himſelf before the beauty of 
the lady Dulcinea. Where ſhall this poor giant, or 
the miſerable vanquiſhed knight, be able to find her ? 


Methinks I ſee them ſauntering up and down Tobe/e, 


and looking about for my lady Dulcinea; and though 
they ſhould meet her in the middle of the ſtreet, they 
will no more know her, than they would my father. 


Per- 
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perhaps, Sancho, anſwered Don Quixote, the enchant- 


ment may not extend ſo far as to- conceal Dulcinea 
| from the knowledge of the vanquiſhed knights or 
giants, who ſhall preſent themſelves before her; and 
| we will make the experiment upon one or two of the 
| firſt I overcome, and ſend them with orders to return 


and give me an account of what happens with reſpect 


to this buſineſs. I ſay, Sir, replied Sancho, that I 
| mightily approve of what your worſhip has ſaid : for 
by this trial we ſhall come to the knowledge of what 
we deſire; and if ſhe is concealed from your worſhip 
alone, the misfortune will be more yours than hers : 
but, ſo the lady Dulcinea have health and contentment, 
| we, for our parts, will make a ſhift, and bear it as 


well as we can, purſuing our adventures, and leaving 


| it to time to do his work, who is the beſt phyſician 


for theſe, and other greater, maladies. | 
Don Quixote would have anſwered Sancho, but was 


, prevented by a cart's croſſing the road before him, 


loaden with the ſtrangeſt and moſt different figures and 
perſonages imaginable. He, who guided the mules, 
and ſerved for a carter, was a frightful demon. 'The 


cart was uncovered, and open to the ſky, without awn- 


ing or wicker-ſides. The firſt figure, that preſented 


itfelf to Don Quiæote's eyes, was that of death itſelf 
with a human viſage. Cloſe by him ſat an angel, with 


large painted wings. On one fide ſtood an emperor, 
with a crown, ſeemingly of gold, on his head. At 
death's feet ſat the god called Cupid, not blind-folded, 
but with his bow, quiver, and arrows. There was 
alſo a knight compleatly armed, excepting only that 


he had no morrion, nor caſque, but a hat with a large 


plume of feathers of divers colours. With theſe came 
other perſons differing both in habits and counte- 
nances. All which appearing of a ſudden did in ſome 
ſort ſtartle Don Quiæote, and frighted Sancho to the 
heart. But Don Quixote preſently rejoiced at it, be- 
lieving it to be ſome new and perilous adventure: and 
with this thought, and a courage prepared to encoun- 


ter any danger whatever, he planted himſelf juſt be- 
fore the cart, and, with a loud menacing voice, ſaid: 


Carter, 
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Carter, coachman, or devil, or whatever you are, de 
lay not to tell me who you are, whither you are go. 
ing, and who are the perſons you are carrying in that 
coach-waggon, which looks more like Charon's ferry. 
boat, than any cart now in faſhion. To which the 
devil, ſtopping the cart, calmly replied : 'Sir, we arg 
ſtrollers belonging to Angulo el Malo's company: this 
morning, which is the octave of Corpus Clrifti, we 
have been performing, in a village on the other ſds 
of yon hill, a piece repreſenting the Cortes or Parlia. 
ment of death; and this evening we are to play it again 
in that village juſt before us; which being ſo near, to 
_ fave ourſelves the trouble of dreſſing and undreſſing, 
we come in the cloaths we are to act our parts in. 
That lad there acts death; that other an angel; yon. 
der woman, our author's wife, a queen; that other a 
ſoldier ; he an emperor, and I a devil: and I am one 
of the principal perſonages of the drama; for in thi; 
company I have all the chief parts. If your worſhip 
would know any more of us, aſk me, and J will an- 
| ſwer you moſt punQually ; for, being a devil, I knoy 
every thing. Upon the faith of a knight-errant, an. 
ſwered Don Quixote, when I firſt eſpied this cart, | 
imagined ſome grand adventure offered itſelf ; and! 
ſay now, that it is abſolutely neceſſary, if one would 
be undeceived, to lay one's hand upon appearances, 
God be with you, good people: go, and act your 
play, and, if there be any thing in which I may be 
of ſervice to you, command me ; for I will do it rea- 
dily, and with a good will, having been, from my 
youth, a great admirer of maſques and theatrical re- 
reſentations. | 1 os | 

While they were thus engaged in diſcourſe, fortune 
ſo ordered it, that there came up one of the compa- 
ny, in an antick dreſs, hung round with abundance 
of bells, and carrying at the end of a ſtick three 
blown ox bladders. This maſque, approaching Don 
Quixote, began to fence with the ſtick, and to beat the 
| bladders againſt the ground, jumping, and tinkling 
all his bells: which horrid apparition ſo ſtartled Ro- 


inante, 
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de -inante, that, taking the bit between his teeth, Don 


90. Qui tote not being able to hold him in, he fell a run- 
that ning about the field a greater pace than the bones of 
rry. his anatomy ever ſeemed to promiſe. Sancho, conſi- 
the dering the danger his maſter was in of getting a fall, 
are leaped from Dapple, and ran to help him: but by 
thi: that time he was come up to him, he was already up- 


on the ground, and cloſe by him Rozinante, who fell 
| together with his maſter, the ordinary end and upſhot 
| of Rezinante's frol cks and adventurings. But ſcarce 
| had Sancho quitted his beaſt, to aſhit Don Qui xore, 
| when the bladder-dancing devil jumped upon Dapple, 
and thumping him with the bladders, fear and the 
| noiſe, more than the ſmart, made him fly through the 
| feld toward the village, where they were going to act. 
| Sarcho beheld Dapple's career, and his maſter's fall, 
and did not know which of the two neceſſities he 
| ſhould apply to firſt : but, in ſhort, like a good ſquire 
and good ſervant, the love he bore his maſter pre- 
vailed over his affection for his aſs ; though, every 
time he ſaw the bladders hoiſted in the air, and fall 
upon the buttocks of his Dapple, they were to him fo 
many tortures and terrors of death, and he could have 
| wiſhed thoſe blows had fallen on the apple of his own 
eyes, rather than on the leaſt hair of his aſs's tail. 
In this perplexity and tribulation he came up to Don 
Quixote, who was in a much worſe plight than he could 
have wiſhed, and helping him to get upon Rozinante, he 
gail to him: Sir, the devil has run away with Dapple. 
| What devil? demanded Don Quixote, He with the 
| bladders, anſwered Sancho. I will recover him, replied 
Don Quixote, though he ſhould hide him in the deepeſt 
and darkeſt dungeons of hell. Follow me, Sancho; for 
the cart can march but ſlowly, and the mules ſhall make 
ſatisfaction for the loſs of Dapple. There is no need, 
| anſwered Sancho, to make ſuch haſte: moderate your 
anger, Sir; for the devil, I think, has already abandoned 
Daſyle, and is gone his way. And ſo it was; for the 
| devil, having fallen with Dapple, in imitation of Don 
| 21x07 and Roxinante, trudged on foot toward the 
town, and the aſs turned back to his maſter. Never- 
| | | 1 theleſs, 
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theleſs, ſaid Don Quixote, it will not be amiſs to cha. 


ſtiſe the unmannerlineſs of this devil at the expence gf 


ſome of his company, though it were the emperot 
himſelf. Good your worſhip, quoth Sancho, never 
think of it, but take my advice, which is, never t 
meddle with players; for they are a people mightily 


beloved. I have ſeen a player taken up tor two mur. 


thers, and get off ſcot- free. Your worſhip muſt knoy, 
that, as they are merry folks, and give pleaſure, al 


| people favour them; every body protects, aſſiſts, and 


eſteems them, and eſpecially if they are of his majelly', 
company of comedians, or that ot ſome grandee, al 
or moſt of whom, in their manner and garb, lock 
like any princes. For all that, anſwered Don 2uixut, 
that farcical devil ſhall not eſcape me, nor have cauſe 
to brag, though all human kind favoured him. And 
ſo ſaying, he rode after the cart, which was by thi 
time got very near the town, and calling aloud he 
ſaid: Hold, ſtop a little, merry Sirs, and let me teach 
you how to treat aſſes and cattle, which ſerve to mount 


the {quires of knights-errant. Don Quixote's cries were 


ſo loud, that the players heard him, and, judging of 
his deſign by his words, in an inſtant out jumped 
death, and after him the emperor, the carter-devil, 


and the angel; nor did the queen, or the god Cupid 


ſtay behind ; and all of them, taking up ſtones, ranged 
themſelves in battle-array, waiting to receive Da 
Quixote at the points of their pebbles. Don Quixote 
ſeeing them poſted in ſuch order, and ſo formidable 
a battalion, with arms up-lifted, ready to diſcharge a 


ponderous volley of ſtones, checked Rozinante with 


the bridle, and ſet himſelf to conſider how he might 
attack them with leaſt danger to his perſon. While 
he delayed, Sancho came up, and, ſeeing him in a po- 
ſture of attacking that well-formed brigade, he {aid 
to him: It is mere madneſs, Sir, to attempt ſuch an 
enterpriſe : pray, conſider, dear Sir, there is no fen- 
cing againſt a flail, nor defenſive armour againſt ſtones 
and brick-bats, unleſs it be thruſting one's ſelf into a 
bell of braſs. Conkider alſo, that it is rather raſhneſs 
than courage, for one man alone to encounter an ar- 

my, 
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my, where death is preſent, and where emperors fight 
in perſon, and are aſſiſted by good and bad angels. 
But if this conſideration does not prevail with you to 
be quiet, be aſſured, that, among all thoſe, who ſtand 


| there, though they appear to be princes, kings, and 


emperors, there is not one knight-errant. Now in- 
deed, ſaid Don Quixote, you have hit the point, Sax- 
cho, which only can, and muſt, make me change my 
determinate reſolution. I neither can, nor ought to 
draw my ſword, as I have often told you, againſt any 
who are not dubbed knights, To you it belongs, 
Sancho, to revenge the aftront offered to your Dapple ; 


and I from hence will encourage and aſſiſt you with 


my voice, and with ſalutary inſtructions. There is no 


| need, Sir, to be revenged on any body, anſwered 


Sancho; for good chriſtians ſhould not take revenge 
for injuries: beſides, I will ſettle it with my aſs to 
ſubmit the injury done him to my will, which is, to 
live peaceably all the days that heaven ſhall give me 
of life. Since this is your reſolution, good Sancho, 
diſcreet Sancho, chriſtian Sancho, and pure Sancho, re- 
plied Don Quixote, let us leave theſe phantoms, and 
ſeek better and more ſubſtantial adventures: for this 
country, I ſee, is like to afford us many and very ex- 

traordinary ones. Then he wheeled Rozimante about: 


[Sancho took his Dapple : death and all his flying ſqua- 


dron returned to their cart, and purſued their way. 
And this was the happy concluſion of the terrible ads 


venture of death's cart; thanks to the wholſome ad- 


vice Sancho Panga gave his maſter, to whom, the day 
following, there fell out an adventure, no leſs ſur- 
prizing than the former, with an enamoured knight- 
rant: „„ | 


CHAP. XII. 


Of the ſtrange adventure, which befel the valorous Don 
Quixote avith the brave knight of the looking-glaſſes. 


D? N 2U1XOTE and his ſquire paſſed the night, 
enſuing the rencounter with death, under ſome 
Vol. III. G lofty 
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lofty and ſhady trees. Don Quixote, at Sancho's per. 
ſuaſion, refreſhed himſelf with ſome of the proviſions 
carried by Dapple ; and, during ſupper, Sancho ſaid to 
his maſter : Sir, what a foo] ſhould I have been, had 
I choſen, as a reward for my good news, the ſpoils of 
the firſt adventure your worſhip ſhould atchieve, before 


the three aſs-colts! Verily, verily, A ſparrow in the 


hand is better than a vulture upon the wing. How. 


ever, Sancho, anſwered Don Quixote, had you ſuffered 


me to give the onſet, as I had a mind to do, your 
ſhare of the booty would at leaſt have been the empe- 
ror's crown of gold, and Cupid's painted wings; for! 
would have plucked them off againſt the grain, and 
put them into your poſſeſſion. The crowns and ſcep. 


ters of your theatrical emperors, anſwered Sancho, ne. 
ver were of pure gold, but of tinſel, or copper. It 


is true, replied Don Quixote; nor would it be fit, that 


the decorations of a play ſhould be real, but counter. 
feit, and meer ſhew, as comedy it ſelf is, which ! 


would have you value and take into favour, and con- 


| ſequently the actors and authors; for they are all in- 
ſtruments of much benefit to the common-weal, ſetting 
at every ſtep a looking glaſs before our eyes, in which 


we ſee very lively repreſentations of the actions of hu- 
man life: and there are no compariſons, which more 
truly preſent to us what we are, and what we ſhould 
be, than comedy and comedians. Tell me, have you 
not ſeen a play ated, in which kings, emperors, popes, 
lords, and ladies are introduced, beſides divers other 
perſonages: one acts the pimp, another the cheat, 
this the merchant, that the ſoldier, one a deſigning 


fool, another a fooliſh lover; and when the play is 


done, and the actors undreſſed, they are all again upon 


 & level} Yes, marry, have I, quoth Sancho. Why, 


the very ſame thing, ſaid Don Dpixote, happens on the 
ſtage of this world, whereon ſome play the part of 
emperors, others of popes ; in ſhort, all the parts that 
can be introduced in a comedy. But in the conclu- 
ſion, that is, at the end of our life, death ſtrips us of 
all the robes, which made the difference, and we re- 

main 
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main upon the level and equal in the grave. A brave 
compariſon, quoth Sancho, but not ſo new (for I have 


| heard it many and different times) as that of the game 


at cheſs ; in which, while the game laſts, every piece 


has its particular office, and, when the game is ended, 


they are all huddled together, mixed, and put into a 
bag, whick is for all the world like being buried af- 
ter we are dead. Sancho, ſaid Don Quixote, you are 
every day growing leſs imple and more diſcreet. And 
good reaſon why, anſwered Sancho; for ſome of your 


| worſhip's diſcretion muſt needs ſtick to me, as lands, 
that in themſelves are barren and dry, by dunging and 


cultivating come to bear good fruit. My meaning is, 


| that your worſhip's converſation has been the dun 
had upon the barren ſoil of my dry underftanding, and 
nne cultivation has been the time I have been in your 
| /crvice, and in your company; and by that I hope to 


produce fruit like any bleſſing, and ſuch as will not 
diſparage or deviate from the ſeeds of good-breeding, 


which your worſhip has ſown in my ſhallow under- 


ſtanding. Don Quixote ſmiled at Sancho's affected 
ſpeeches, that appearing to him to be true, which he 


| had ſaid of his improvement: for every now and then 
| he ſurprized him by his manner of talking ; though 


always, or for the moſt part, when Sancho would ei- 
ther ſpeak in contradiction to, or in imitation of, the 
courtier, he ended his diſcourſe with falling headlon 

{rom the height of his ſimplicity into the depth of his 
1znorance ; and that, in which he moſt diſplayed his 
elegance and memory, was, his bringing in proverbs, 
whether to the purpoſe or not of what he was diſ- 


courſing about, as may be ſeen and obſerved through- 


out the progreſs of this hiſtory. —_ Re, 
In theſe and other diſcouries they ſpent great part 


| of the night, and Sancho had a mind to let down the 


portcullices of his eyes, as he uſed to ſay when he was 
inclined to ſleep: and ſo unrigging Dapple he turned 
him looſe into abundant paſture. But he did not take 
off the ſaddle from Rozinante's back, it being the ex- 
preſs command of his maſter that he ſhould continue 

G 2 ſaddled, 
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ſaddled, all the time they kept the field, or did ng 


ſleep under a roof: for it was an ancient eſtabliſhed 
cuſtom, and religiouſly obſerved among knights-errant, 
to take off the bridle, and hang it at the pommel of 
the ſaddle ; but by no means to take off the ſaddle 
Sancho obſerved this rule, and gave Rozinante the ſame 
liberty he had given Dapple: the friendſhip of which 
pair was ſo fingular and reciprocal, that there is a tra. 
dition handed down from father to ſon, that the ay. 
thor of this faithful hiſtory compiled particular chay. 
ters upon that ſubje&t: but, to preſerve the decency 
and decorum due to ſo heroic an hiſtory, he would not 
inſert them; though ſometimes, waving this precau- 
tion, he writes, that, as ſoon as the two beaſts came 
together, they would fall to ſcratching one another 
with their teeth, and when they were tired, or fatif- 
fied, Rozinante would ſtretch his neck at leaſt half 
yard acroſs Dapple's, and both, fixing their eyes at. 
tentively on the ground, would ſtand three days in that 
manner, at leaſt ſo long as they were let alone, or 'til 
hunger compelled them to ſeek ſome food. It is re. 
ported, I ſay, that the author had compared their 
friendſhip to that of NMiſus and Euryalus, or that of 
Pylades and Oreſtes; whence it may appear, to the ad. 
miration of all people, how firm the friendſhip of theſe 
two peaceable animals muſt have been; to the ſhame 
of men, who ſo little know how to preſerve the rules 
of friendſhip towards one another. Hence the fay- 
ings, A friend cannot find a friend; Reeds become 
darts ; and (as the poet ſings) From a friend to a friend, 
the bug, &c. * Let no one think, that the author 
| was at all out of the way, when he compared the 
friendſhip of theſe animals to that of men: for met 
have received divers wholſome inſtructions, and many 
leſſons of importance, from beaſts ; ſuch as the clyſte 
from ſtorks, the vomit and gratitude from dogs, vigi- 
| lance from cranes, induſtry from ants, modeſty from 
elephants, and fidelity from horſes. ap 1 


1 The author here quotes either the beginning of ſome old ſony 
or of ſome well-known proverb, the remainder of which we can 
not ſupply, and conſequently cannot compleat the ſenſe, 
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At length Sancho fell aſleep at the foot of a cork- 
tree, and Don Quixote ſlumbered under an oak. But 
it was not long before he was awaked by a noiſe be- 
hind him; and ftarting up, he began to look about, 
and to liſten from whence the noiſe came. Preſently 
| he perceived two men on horſeback, one of whom 
diſmounting ſaid to the other: Alight, friend, and 
unbridle the horſes ; for this place ſeems as if it would 
afford them paſture enough, and me that ſilence and 
| ſolitude my amorous thoughts need ſo much. The 
| faying this, and laying himſelf along on the ground, 
were both in one inftant, and, at throwing himſelf 
| down, his armour made a rattling noiſe : a manifeſt 
token, from whence Don Quiæote concluded he muſt 
| be a knight-errant: and going to Sancho, who was 
faſt aſleep, he pulled him by the arm, and having with 
| ſome difficulty waked him, he ſaid to him, with a 
| low voice: brother Sancho, we have an adventure. 
God ſend it be a good one, anſwered Sancho, and, 
| pray, Sir, where may her ladyſhip madam adventure 
be? Where, Sancho? rephed Don Quixote; turn your 
eyes, and look, and you will ſee a knight-errant lying 
along, who, to my thoughts, does not ſeem to be over- 
pleaſed ; for I ſaw him throw himſelf off his horſe, 
and ſtretch himſelf on the ground, with ſome ſigns of 
diſcontent ; and his armour rattled as he fell. But by 
what do you gather, quoth Sancho, that this is an ad- 
venture? I will not ſay, anſwered Don Quixote, that 
this is altogether an adventure, but an introduction to 
one; for adventures uſually begin thus. But hearken ;. 
for methinks he 1s tuning a lute of fome ſort or other, 
and by his ſpitting and clearing his pipes he ſhould be 
preparing himſelf to fing. In good faith, fo it is, an- 
iwered Sancho, and he muſt be ſome knight or other 
in love. There is no knight-errant but is ſo, quoth 
Don Quixote: and let us liften to him; for by the 
thread we ſhall gueſs at the bottom of his thoughts, if 
he ſings : for out of the abundance of the heart the 
mouth ſpeaketh. Sancho would have replied to his 
maſter ;. but the knight of the wood's voice, which 
3 was 
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was neither very bad nor very good, hindered him, 


and, While they both ſtood amazed, they heard that 
what he ſung was this. 


8 O N N E T. 


Bright auth'reſs of my good or ill, 
Preſcribe the law I muſt obſerve + 

My heart, obedient to thy will, 
Shall never from its duty ſaverwe. 


If you refuſe my griefs to know, 
The fiified anguiſh ſeals my fate; 
| But if your ears would drink my ade, 


Lowe ſhall himſelf the tale relate. 


The" contraries my heart compoſe, 
Hard as the diamond”s ſolid frame, 
And ſoft as yielding wax that flows, 
To thee, my fair, lis ſtill the ſame, 


Take it, for ew'ry flamp prepar' d; 
Imprint what characters you chooſe 3 
The faithful tablet, ſoft or hard, 

The dear impreſſion ne er ſhall laſe. 


Wich a deep 45, fetched, as it ſeemed, from the very 
bottom of his heart, the knight of the wood ended his 
ſong; and, after ſome pauſe, with a mournful and 
complaining voice, he ſaid: O the moſt beautiful and 
moſt ungrateful woman of the world! is it then poſli- 
ble, Caf idea de Vandalia, that you ſhould ſuffer this 
your captive knight to conſume and pine away in con- 
tinual travels, and in rough and laborious toils ? Is it 
not enough, that I have cauſed you to be acknowledg- 
ed the moſt conſummate beauty in the world, by all 
the knights of Nawarre, all thoſe of Leon, all the Au- 
daluſians, all the Caſtiliaus, ay, and all the knights of 
La Mancha too? Not ſo, quoth Don Quixote; for! 
am of La Mancha, and never have acknowledged any 


ſuch thing; neither could I, nor — 00g I to confeſs a 
thing 
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thing ſo prejudicial to the beauty of my miſtreſs : now 
you ſee, Sancho, how this knight raves : but let us 
liſten ; perhaps he will make ſome farther decla- 
ration. Ay marry will he, replied Sancho ; for he 


ſeems to be in a ſtrain of complaining for a month to 


come. But it was not fo; for the knight, over- 


hearing ſomebody talk near him, proceeded no farther 
in his lamentation, but ftood. up, and ſaid, with an 
| andible and courteous voice: Who goes there? what 
are ye? of the number of the happy, or of the affli&- 
ed? Of the afflicted, anſwered Don 2uixote. Come hi- 
| ther to me then, anſwered the knight of the wood, and 
malte account you come to ſorrow and affliction it ſelf. 
Don Quiote, finding he returned ſo moving and civil 
an anſwer, went up to him, and Sancho did the ſame. 
| The wailing knight laid hold of Don Quixote by the 
| arm, ſaying: Sit down here, fir knight; for, to know 
that you are ſuch, and one of thoſe who profeſs 


:nicht-errantry, it is ſufficient to have found you in 
this place, where your companions are ſolitude and 


| the night dew, the natural beds and proper ſtations of 


knights-errant, To which Don Quixote anſwered: A 


| knight I am, and of the profeſſion you ſay; and, al- 
though forrows, diſgraces, and misfortunes have got 


poſleſſion of my mind, yet they have not chaſed away 
that compaſſion I have for other men's misfortunes. 
From what you ſung juſt now I gathered, that yours 
are of the amorous kind; I mean, occaſioned by the 
love you bear to that ungrateful fair you named in 
your complaint. Whilſt they were thus diſcourſing, 
they ſat down together upon the hard ground, very 
peaceably and ſociably, as if, at day-break, they were 
not to break one another's heads. Peradventure you 
are in love, fir knight, ſaid he of the wood to Don 
Ani rote. By miſadventure I am, anſwered Don 2uix- 
«te; though the miſchiefs ariſing from well-placed af- 
tections ought rather to be accounted bleſſings than 
diſaſters. That is true, replied he of the wood, ſup- 
poſing that diſdains did not diſturb our reaſon and un- 


derſtanding; but when they are many, they ſeem to 


have the nature of revenge. I never was diſdained 
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by my miſtreſs, anſwered Don Quixote. No verily, 
quoth Sancho, who ſtood cloſe by; for my lady is a, 
gentle as a lamb, and as ſoft as a print of butter, 1, 
this your ſquire? demanded the knight of the wood, 
He is, replied Don Quixote. I never in my life ſaw 
a ſquire, replied the knight of the wood, who durf 
preſume to talk, where his lord was talking : at leaf 


vonder ſtands mine, as tall as his father, and it cannot 


be proved, that he ever opened his lips where I was 
ſpeaking. In faith, quoth Sancho, I have talked, and 
can talk, before one as good as—and perhaps, — but 
let that reſt; for the more you ſtir it The knight of 
the wood's ſquire took Sancho by the arm, and ſaid: 
Let us two go where we may talk by ourſelves, in 
{quire-like diſcourſe, all we have a mind to, and leave 
theſe maſters of ours to have their bellies full of re. 
lating the hiſtories of their loves to each other: for! 
warrant they will not have done before to-morrow 
morning. With all my heart, quoth Sancho, and! 
will tell you who I'am, that you may ſee whether! 
am fit to make one among the moſt talkative ſquires, 
Hereupon the two ſquires withdrew ; between whom 
there paſſed a dialogue as pleaſant as that of their ma- 
ſters was grave. . 


Wherein is continued the adventure of the knight of the 
awood, with the wiſe, new, and pleaſant dialogue be- 
tween the two ſquires. N 


H E knights and ſquires were ſeparated, the lat- 

ter relating the ſtory of their lives, and the for- 

mer that of their loves: but the hiſtory begins with 
the converſation between the ſervants, and afterwards 
proceeds to that of the maſters: and it ſays, that be- 
ing gone a little apart, the ſquire of the wood ſaid to 
Sancho : It is a toilſome life we lead, Sir, we who are 
{quires to knights-errant : in good truth we eat our 
bread in the ſweat of our brows, which is one of the 
curſes god laid upon our f:rit parents. It may a 
| 5 | aid, 
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{4id, added Sancho, that we eat it in the froſt of our 
bodies; for who endure more heat and cold than your 
miſerable {quires to knight-errantry ? nay, it would 
not be quite ſo bad, did we but eat at all; for good fare 
leſſens care: but it now and then happens, that we 
aſs a whole day or two without breaking our faſt, un- 
| Jeſs it be upon air. All this may be endured, quoth 
he of the wood, with the hopes we entertain of the 
| reward: for if the knight-errant, whom a ſquire ſerves, 
is not over and above unlucky, he muſt, in a ſhort 
| time, find himſelf recompenſed, at leaft, with a hand- 
| ſome government of ſome ifland, or ſome pretty earl- 
| dom. I, replied Sancho, have already told my ma- 


| any iſland ; and he is ſo noble and ſo generous, that 
be has promiſed it me a thouſand times. I, ſaid he of 
| the wood, ſhould think my felf amply rewarded for 


ready ordered me one. Why then, quoth Sancho, be- 
like your maſter is a knight in the eccleſiaſtical way, 


| man ;. though I remember ſome diſcreet perſons (but 
in my opinion with no very good deſign) advifed him 
to endeavour to be an archbiſhop : but he rejected 


| I trembled all the while, leſt he ſhould take it into his 


| to hold eccleſiaſtical preferments ; and, to ſay the 


great miſtake, quoth he of the wood; for your inſu- 


* | ; . —_ . 
r. lary governments are not all of them ſo inviting: 
th ſome are crabbed, ſome poor, and ſome unpleaſant; 


41 which the unhappy wight, to whoſe lot it falls, muſt 
1 unavoidably undergo. It would be far better for us, 
1 who profeſs this curſed ſervice, to retire home to our 
a houſes, and paſs our time there in more eaſy. employ- 
4 ments, ſuch as hunting or fiſhing : for what ſquire is 


G 5 


| er, that I ſhould be ſatisfied with the government of 


all my ſervices with a canonry, and my maſter has al- 


| and fo has it in his power to beſtow theſe ſort of re- 
wards on his faithful ſquires : but mine is a meer lay- 


| their counſel, and would be nothing but an emperor. - 
| head to be of the church, becauſe I am not qualified 


| truth, fir, though J look like a man, Iam a very bealt- 
in church matters. Truly, your worſhip is under a. 


; in ſhort, the beſt and moſt deſirable of them carries 
with it a heavy burthen of cares and inconveniencies, 


there 
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there in the world ſo poor as not to have his nag, hi ly c 
brace of grey-hounds, and his angle-rod, to diven yha 
_ himſelf withal in his own village? I want nothing of nota 
all this, anſwered Sancho: it is true, indeed, I have tho 
no horſe, but then I have an aſs that is worth twice a; |M:hci 
much as my maſter's ſteed. God ſend me a bad eaſter, Wo : 
and may it be the firſt that comes, if I would ſway and 
with him, though he ſhould give me four buſhels d ma) 
barley to boot. Perhaps, fir, you will take for a joke hay, 
the price I ſet upon my Dapple, for dapple is the co: tion 
lour of my aſs. And then I cannot want grey-hounds Hand 
our town being over-ſtocked with them: beſides, mo 
- ſporting is the more pleaſant, when it is at other peo. Na ſe 
ple's charge. Really and truly, Signor ſquire, an- tice 
ſwered he of the wood, I have reſolved and deter. Nh. 
' mined with my ſelf to quit the frolicks of theſe knights. tai 
errant, and to get me home again to our village, and eye 
bring up my children; for 1 have three, like three Woo! 
oriental pearls. And I have two, quoth Sancho, fit ay 
to be preſented to the pope himſelf in perſon, and ef. Who: 
pecially a girl, that I am breeding up for a countels, WM pri 
if it pleaſe god, in ſpite of her mother. And, pray, the 
what may be the age of the young lady you are breed · 
ing up for a counteſs ? demanded he of the wood, 
Fifteen years, or thereabouts, anſwered Sancho : but 
ſhe is as tall as a launce, as freſh as an April. morning, 
and as ſtrong as a porter. Theſe are qualifications, 
ſaid he of the wood, not only for a counteſs, but for 
a nymph of the green grove. Ah the whoreſon young 
Nut! how buxome mult the jade be! To which Sau- 
cho anſwered ſomewhat angrily ; ſhe is no whore, nor 
was her mother one before her, nor ſhall either of 
them be fo, god willing, whilſt I live. And, pray, 
ſpeak more civilly ; for ſuch language is unbecoming 
a perſon educated, as your worſhip has been, among 
knights-errant, who are courteſy it ſelf. How little 
does your worſhip, Signor ſquire, underſtand what be- 
longs to praiſing, quoth he of the wocd : what ! do 
vou not know, that when ſome knight, at a bull-feaſt, 
gives the bull a home thruſt with his launce, or when 
any one does a thing well, the common-people uſual- 
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ly cry ; how cleverly the ſon of a whore did it ! and 
what ſeems to carry reproach with it, is indeed a 


notable commendation? I would have you renounce 


thoſe ſons or daughters, whoſe actions do not render 
their parents deſerving of praiſe in that faſhion. I 
do renounce them, anſwered Sancho; and in this ſenſe, 
and by this ſame rule, if you mean no otherwiſe, you 
may call my wife and children all the whores and 
bawds you pleaſe ; for all they do or ſay are perfec- 


tions worthy of ſuch praiſes: and, that I may return 
Land ſee them again, I beſeech god to deliver me from 
mortal ſin, that is, from this dangerous profeſſion of 
[a ſquire, into which I have run a ſecond time, en- 
Iticed and deluded by a. purſe of a hundred ducats, 
which I found one day in the midſt of the ſable moun- 
Stain; and the devil is continually ſetting before my 
eyes, here and there, and every where, a bag full of 
gold piſtoles, ſo that methinks, at every ſtep, I am 
Flying my hand upon it, embracing it, and carrying it 
home, buying lands, ſettling rents, and living like a 
prince: and all the while this runs in my head, all 
the toils J undergo with this fool my maſter, who to 
my knowledge is more of the madman than of the 
knight, become ſupportable and eaſy to me. For this 
Ireaſon, anſwered he of the wood, it is ſaid, that co- 
vetouſneſs burſts the bag: and now you talk of mad- 
men, there is not a greater in the world than my ma- 
iter, who is one of thoſe meant by the ſaying, Other 
folles burthens break the aſs's back: for, that another 
knight may recover his wits, he loſes his own, and is 
ſearching after that, which, when found, may chance 


to hit him in the teeth. By the way, is he in love? 


demanded Sancho. Yes, quoth he of the wood, with 


one Caſildea de Vandalia, one of the moſt whimſical 
dames in the world. But that is not the foot he halts 
on at preſent : he has ſome other crotchets of more 
conſequence in his pate, and we ſhall hear more of thenr 
anon 1. There is no road ſo even, replied Sancho, but 


it has ſome ſtumbling places or rubs in it: In other 


folks houſes they boil beans, but in mine whole ket- 


tles- . 


1 A ſmall hint of what is to be expected from this Knight. 
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tles-full: Madneſs will have more followers than dif- 
cretion. But if the common ſay ing be true, that 'tis 
ſome relief to have partners in grief, I may comfort 
my ſelf with your worſhip, who ſerve a maſter ax 
crack- brained as my own. Crack-brained, but valiant, 
anſwered he of the wood, and more knaviſh, than 
. crack-brained, or valiant. Mine is not ſo, anſwered 
Sancho: I can aſſure you, he has nothing of the knave 
in him; on the contrary he has a ſoul as dull as x 
| Pitcher ; knows not how to do ill to any, but good to 
all; bears no malice ; a child may perſuade him it i; 
night at noon-day : and for this ſimplicity J love him 
as my life, and cannot find in my heart to leave him, 
let him commit never ſo many extravagancies. For 
all that, brother and Signor, quoth he of the wood, 
if the blind lead the blind, both are in danger of fall- 
ing into the ditch. We had better turn us fairly about, 
and go back to our hovels; for they, who ſeek ad- 
ventures, do not always meet with good ones. 

Here Sancho beginning to ſpit every now and then, 
and very dry, the ſquire of the wood, who ſaw and 
obſerved it, ſaid ; Methinks, we have talked 'till 
our tongues cleave to the roofs of our mouths : but 
J have brought, hanging at my ſaddle-bow, that 
which will looſen them: and rifing up, he ſoon re. 
turned with a large bottle of wine, and a paſty half 
a yard long: and this is no exaggeration ; for it was 
of a tame rabbit, ſo large, that Sancho, at lifting it, 
thought verily it muſt contain, a whole goat, or at 
leaſt a large kid. Sancho, viewing it, ſaid : And does 
your worſhip carry all this about with you ? Why, 
what did you think? anſwered the other: do you 
take me for ſome holyday-ſquire 1? I have a better 
cupboard behind me on my horſe, than a general has 
with him upon a march. Sancho fell to, without ſtaying 
to be entreated, and, ſwallowing mouthfuls in the _ 

; ſai 


I Literally, a ſquire of water and wool, The Spaniards ge- 
nerally have a footman only to wait upon them to maſs, eſpecial- 
1y upon grand days; who ſtep before to the font, and ſprinkle 
their maſters or miftreſſes with n but neither eat not 
drink at their maſters houſes, 


gr 
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ſaid: Your worſhip is indeed a ſquire, truſty and loy- 
al, wanting for nothing, magnificent, and great, as 


by enchantment, at leaſt it looks like it) and not as I 
am, a poor unfortunate wretch, who have nothing in 
my wallet but a piece of cheeſe, and that ſo hard, 
that you may knock out a giant's brains with it, and, 
to bear it company, four dozen of carobes 1, and as 
2 many hazel-nuts and walnuts; thanks to my maſter's 
to ſtingineſs, and to the opinion he has, and the order he 


is obſerves, that knights-errant ought to feed and diet 


im WE themſelves only upon dried fruits and wild ſallads. By 
m, my faith, brother, replied he of the wood, I have no 
or ſtomach for your wild pears, nor your ſweet thiſtles, 
od, nor your mountain roots: let our maſters there have 
all- them, with their opinions and laws of chivalry, and 
ut, let them eat what they commend. I carry cold meats, 


ad- and this bottle hanging at my ſaddle-pummel, happen 


what will; and ſuch a reverence I have for it, and fo 


en, much I love it, that few minutes paſs but I give it 


ard a thouſand kiſſes, and a thouſand hugs. And fo 


and ſetting it to his mouth, ſtood gazing at the ftars 
for a quarter of an hour: and, having done drinking, 
he let fall his head on one fide, and, fetching a deep 
ſigh, ſaid : O whoreſon rogue! how catholic it is! 
| You ſee now, quoth he of the wood, hearing Sarcho's 
| whoreſon, how you have commended this wine in cal- 
ling it whoreſon. I confeſs my error, anſwered San- 
cho, and ſee plainly, that it is no diſcredit to any body 
to be called ſon of a whore, when it comes under the 


him you love beſt, is not this wine of Ciudad Real? 


wood : it is of no other growth, and beſides has ſome 


kind. But is it not ſtrange, Signor ſquire, that I ſhould 
have ſo great and natural an inſtin& in the buſineſs of 
| E knowing 


1 A cod ſo calledin La Mancha, with flat ſeeds in it, which 
green or ripe is harſh, but ſweet and pleaſant when it is dried, 


| this banquet demonſtrates (which if it came not hither 
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ſaying, he put it into Sancho's hand, who, graſping 


notion of praiſing. But tell me, Sir, by the life of 
You have a diſtinguiſhing palate, anſwered he of the 


years over its head. Truſt me for that, quoth Sancho: 
depend upon it, I always hit right, and gueſs the 
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knowing wines, that, let me but ſmell to any, I hit 
upon the country, the kind, the flavour, and how long 


it will keep, how many changes it will undergo, with 


all other circumſtances appertaining to wines? But no 


wonder; for I have had in my family, by the father's 


_ fide, the two moſt exquiſite taſters, that La Mancha 
has known for many ages ; for proof whereof there 
happened to them what I am going to relate. To 
each of them was given a taſte of a certain hogſhead, 
and their opinion aſked of the condition, quality, good. 
neſs, or badneſs of the wine. The one tried it with 
the tip of his tongue ; the other only put his noſe to 
it. The firſt ſaid, the wine ſavoured of iron; the ſe. 
cond ſaid, it had rather a tang of goat's leather. The 
vintner proteſted, the veſſel was clean, and the wine 
neat, ſo that it could not taſte either of iron or leather, 
Notwithſtanding this, the two famous taſters ſtood po- 
fitively to what they had ſaid. Time went on; the 
wine was ſold off, and, at rincing the hogſhead, there 
was found in it a ſmall key hanging to a leathern 
thong. Judge then, Sir, whether one of that race 
may not very well undertake to give his opinion in 
theſe matters. Therefore I ſay, quoth he of the wood, 
let us give over ſeeking adventures, and, fince we have 
a good loaf of bread, let us not look for cheeſecakes; 
and let us get home to our cabins, for there god will 
find us, if it be his will. I will ſerve my maſter, 
*till he arrives at Saragoſſa, quoth Sancho, and then 
we ſhall all underſtand one another. | 
In fine, the two good ſquires talked and drank fo 
much, that it was high time ſleep ſhould tie their 
tongues, and allay their thirſt, for to quench it was 
impoſſible : and thus both of them, keeping faſt hold 
of the almoſt empty bottle, with their meat half chew- 
ed, fell faſt aſleep ; where we will leave them at pre- 
ſent, to relate what paſſed between the knight of ihe 


*vood and him of the forrowful figure, = 


CHAP 
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CHAP. XIV. 


In which is continued the 8 of the knight of 
the wood. 


MONG ſundry diſcourſes, which paſſed between 
3 Don Quixote and the knight of the wood, the hiſ- 
E tory tells us, that he of the ok {aid to Don Quixote: 
In ſhort, Sir knight, I would have you to know, that 
my deſtiny, or rather my choice, led me to fall in 


I call her, both on account of her ſtature, and the ex- 


| then, I am ſpeaking of, repaid my honourable thoughts 


r. and virtuous deſires by employing me, as Hercules was 
. W by his ſtepmother, in many and various perils, pro- 
1e miſing me at the end of each of them, that the next 
re ſhould crown my hopes: but ſhe flill goes on, adding 
rn link upon link to the chain of my labours, inſomuch 
ce that they are become without number; nor can I gueſs, 


in which will be the laſt, and that which is to give a be- 
| cinning to the accompliſhment of my good wiſhes. 
One time ſhe commanded me to go and challenge that 
famous gianteſs of Szwi/ called Giralda , who is ſo 


s; 

vill We ftout and firong, as being made of braſs, and, without 
ter, Wiliirring from the place, is the moſt changeable and un- 
nen fteady woman in the world. I came, I ſaw, I con- 


auered: I made her ſtand ſtill, and fixed her to a 
point; for in above a week's time no wind blew but 
the north. Another time ſhe ſent me to weigh the an- 
tient ſtones of the ſtout bulls of Gui/ando, an enterprize 
tter for porters than knights; and another time ſhe 
commanded me to plunge headlong into Cabra's cave 


particular relation of what is locked up in that ob- 
cure abyſs. I ſtopped the motion of the Giralaa, I 
| | weighed 


1 A braſs atue on a ſteeple in Sevil, lick ſerves for a wea- 

b -r-cock, Here, and in ſome other places, the jeſt ſeems a lit- 

AP. W- to open: but Don Quixote is ſo ſerious and ſo intent, that he 
an ſee no double entendres, 


love with the peerleſs Cafildea de Vandalia, Peerleſs 


| cellency of her ſtate and beauty. This ſame Ca ſildea 
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weighed the bulls of Guiſando, I precipitated myſelf 
into the cavern of Cabra, and brought to light the 
hidden ſecrets of that abyſs : and yet my hopes are 
dead, O how dead! and her commands and diſdains 
alive, O how alive ! In ſhort, ſhe has at laſt command. 
ed me to travel over all the provinces of Spain, and o. 
blige all the knights, I ſhall-find wandering therein, to 
confeſs, that ſhe alone excceds in beauty all beauties 
this day living, and that I am the moit valiant and the 
moſt completely enamoured knight in the world, In 
obedience to which command, 1 have already traverſ. 
ed the greateſt part of Spain, and have vanquiſhed di. 
vers knights, who have dared to contradict me. But 
what I am moſt proud of, and value myſelf moſt upon, 
is the having vanquiſhed in ſingle combat the fo re- 
nowned knight Don Quixote de la Mancha, and made 
him confeſs, that my Cafildea is more beautiful than 
his Dulcinea : and I make account, that, in this con. 
queſt alone, I have vanquiſhed all the knights in the 
world; for that very Don Quixote I ſpeak of has con- 
quered them all, and, I having overcome him, his 
glory, his fame, and his honour are transferred and 
paſſed over to my perſon; for the victor's renown riſe; 
in proportion to that of the vanquiſhed : fo that the 
innumerable exploits of the ſaid Don Quixote are al- 
ready mine, and placed to my account. 
Don Quixote was amazed to hear the #night of th! hie 
"wood, and was ready a thouſand times to give him the 
lye, and You Hye was at the tip of his tongue: but he 
reſtrained himſelf the beſt he could, in order to make 
him confeſs the lye with his own mouth ; and there- 
fore he {aid very calmly : Sir knight, that you may 
have vanquiſhed moſt of the knights-errant of Spain, 
yea, and of the whole world, I will not diſpute z- but 
that you have conquered Don Quixote de la Mancha, | 
ſomewhat doubt: it might indeed be ſomebody re- 

ſembling him, though there are very few ſuch. Why 
not? replied he of the woed: by the canopy of hea- 
ven, I fought with Don Quixote, vanquiſhed him, 
and made him ſubmit ; by the ſame token that he 1s day 
tall of ſtature, thin-viſaged, upright-bodied, robuſt Mang 
| limbed, 
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imbed, grizle-haired, hawk-noſed, with large, black 

muſtachoes: he gives himſelf the name of the 4night of 
LL: ſorrowful figure : his ſquire is a country fellow 

called Sancho Panga : he oppreſſes the back, and go- 
Ferns the reins, of a famous ſteed called Rozinante : in a 
word, he has for the miſtreſs of his thoughts one Dul- 
cinea del Toboſo, ſometime called Aldonza Lorenzo ; in 
like manner as mine, who, becauſe her name was Ca- 
alia, and being of Andaluſia, is now diſtinguiſhed 
by the name of Caſildea de Vandalia. If all theſe 
tokens are not ſufficient to prove the truth of what I 
ay, here is my ſword, which ſhall make incredulity 
Eiſelf believe it. Be not in a paſſion, Sir knight, ſaid 
Don Quixote, and hear what I have to ſay. You are 
to know, that this Don Quixote, you ſpeak of, is the 
deareſt friend I have in the world, inſomuch that TL 
may ſay he is as it were my very ſelf; and by the to- 
ens and marks you have given of him, ſo exact and 
Wo preciſe, I cannot but think it muſt be he himſelf 
that you have ſubdued. On the other fide, I ſee with 
my eyes, and feel with my hands, that it cannot be 
the ſame, unleſs it be, that, having many enchanters 
his enemies (one eſpecially, who is continually perſe- 
tuting him) ſome one or other of them may have aſ- 
ſumed his ſhape, and ſuffered himſelf to be vanquiſhed, 
in order to defraud him of the fame his exalted feats of 
Chivalry have acquired, over the face of the whole 
Earth, And, for confirmation hereof, you muſt know, 
at theſe enchanters his enemies, but two days ago, 
transformed the figure and perſon of the beautiful Dul- 
inea del Toboſo into thoſe of a dirty, mean, country 
vench ; and in like manner they muſt have transform- 
d Don Quixote. And if all this be not ſufficient to 


but Juſtify this truth, here ſtands Don Quixote himſelf, 
a, Heady to maintain it by force of arms, on foot, or on 
Bog orlgdack, or in whatever manner you pleaſe. And 


0 ſaying, he roſe up, and, graſping his ſword, ex- 
hea· Npected what reſolution the knight of the wood would 


him, Make: who very calmly anſwered, and ſaid: A good 
he b paymaſter is in pain for no pawn: he, who could once 
buſt-Wanquiſh you, Signor Don Quixote, when you were 
bed, transformed 
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transformed, may well hope to make you yield in 
your own proper perſon. But as knights-errant ſhould 
by no means do their feats of arms in the dark, like 
robbers and ruffians, let us wait for day-light, that the J 
ſun may be witneſs of our exploits : and the condition 
of our combat ſhall be, that the conquered ſhall be en. f 
tirely at the mercy and diſpoſal of the conqueror, to Ml ; 
do with him whatever he pleaſes, provided always, i 
that he command nothing but what a knight may with, 
| honour ſubmit to. I am entirely ſatisfied with this 
condition and compact, anſwered Don Quixote ; and 
hereupon they both went to look for their ſquire, Wif ; 
whom they found ſnoring in the very ſame poſture jy 


which ſleep had ſeized them. 'They awaked them, and 4 
ordered them to get ready their ſteeds ; for, at ſun. 5 
riſe, they were to engage in a bloody and unparalle. WW .. 
led ſingle combat. At which news Sancho was thun. 10 
der- ſtruck, and ready to ſwoon, in dread of his mai. Mie 
ter's ſafety, from what he had heard the ſquire of te: 
wood tell of his maſter's valour.. But the two ſquire, WW,, 


without ſpeaking a word, went to look for their cattl, 
and found them altogether ; - for the three horſes and 
Dapple had already ſmelt one another out. 
Buy the way the ſquire of the wood ſaid to Sanch: 
You muſt underſtand, brother, that the hghters of 4r 
daluſia have a cuſtom, when they are godfathers in an 
combat, not to ſtand idle with their arms acroſs, while 
their godſons are fighting *. This 1 fay to give you 
notice, that while our maſters are engaged, we mul 
fight too, and make ſplinters of one another. Thi 
cuſtom, Signor ſquire, anſwered Sancho, may be cur- 
rent, and paſs among the ruffians and fighters you 
ſpeak of; but among the {quires of knights-errant, 
no, not in thought: at leaſt I have not heard my. 
| maſter talk of any ſuch cuſtom, and he has all ti 
laws and ordinances of Kknight- -errantry by hear. Wi 
But, taking it for granted, that there is an expreiil: 
— Ratute 


1 In the tilts and tournaments the ſeconds were a kind of gol 
fathers to the principals, and certain ceremonies were perform 
upon thoſe occaſions, 
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in gatute for the ſquires engaging while their maſters 
duld are at it, yet will I not comply with it, but rather 
like pay the penalty impoſed upon ſuch peaceable {quires ; 
the Bi hich I dare ſay cannot be above a couple of 
tion pounds of white wax 1, and I will rather pay them; 


en. for I know they will coſt me leſs than the money I 


% ſhall ſpend in tents to get my head cured, which I al- 
ay, ready reckon as cut and divided in twain. Beſides, 
with another thing which makes it im poſſible for me to fight, 
this s, my having no ſword; for I never wore one in my 
and e. I know a remedy for that, ſaid he of the wood: 
"er, have here a couple of linen bags of the ſame ſize; 
re 11 von ſhall take one, and I the other, and we will have 
and bout at bag-blows with equal weapons. With all 
ſun. Wi my heart, anſwered Sancho; for ſuch a battle will 
ale rather duſt our jackets, than wound our perſons, It 
hun. muſt not be quite ſo neither, replied the other: for, 
mal et the wind ſhould blow them gude, we muſt put in 
f tie tem half a dozen clean and ſmooth pebbles, of equal 
1 weight; and thus we may bruſh one another without 
and echo, what ſable fur, what bottoms of carded cotton, 
he puts into the bags, that we may not break our nod- 
dles, nor beat our bones to powder! But though they 
ſhould be filled with balls of raw filk, be it known to 
you, Sir, 1 ſhall not fight; let our maſters fight, and 
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for time takes care to take away our lives, without our 


reach their appointed term and ſeaſon, and drop with 
ripeneſs. For all that, replied he of the wood, we 
mulb fi-ht, if it be but for half an hour. No, no, 
aniwered Sancho, I ſhall not be ſo diſcourteous, nor ſo 


| x, Jungrateful, as to have any quarrel at all, be it never fo 
* lle, with a gentleman, after having eat of his bread, 
jean 


and drank of his drink: beſides, who the devil can ſet 


9 7 | 
5 about dry fighting, without anger, and without pro- 
8 vocation ? 
Lo 1 Some ſmall offences are fined, in Spain, at a pound or two 


d: white wax for the tapers in Churches, &c.—and confeſſors 
pretty trequently enjoin it as a penance. | Rs 


r 


much harm or damage. Body of my father ! anſwered 
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hear of it in another world, and let us drink and live; 


ſeeking new appetites to deſtroy them, before they 
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vocation? If that be all, quoth he of the wood, 
will provide a ſufficient remedy ; which 1s, that, be. 
fore we begin the combat, I will come up to your 
worſhip, and fairly give you three or four good cuff, 
which will lay you flat at my feet, and awaken your 
choler, though it ſlept ſounder than a dormouſe. 
Againſt that expedient, anſwered Sancho, I have ang. 
ther not a whit behind it: I will take me a goo 
cudgel, and, before your worſhip reaches me to ayz. 
ken my choler, I will baſtinado yours ſo found aſleey, 
that it ſhall never awake more but in another world, 
where it is well known I am not a man to let any body 
handle my face; and let every one take heed to the 
arrow: though the ſafeſt way would be for each man 
to let his choler ſleep; for no body knows what is i 
another, and ſome people go out for wool, and come 
home ſhorn themſelves; and god in all times bleſſed 
the peace-makers, *$1d curſed the peace-breakers; for 
if a cat, purſued, and pent in a room, and hard put to 
it, turns into a lion, god knows what I that am a mai 
may turn into: and therefore from henceforward | 
intimate to your worſhip, Signor ſquire, that all the 
damage and miſchief, that ſhall reſult from our quarre| 
muſt be placed to your account. It is well, replied 
he of the wood; god ſend us day-light, and we ſhal 
ſee what will come of it. 5 
And now a thouſand ſorts of enamelled birds began 
to chirp in the trees, and in variety of joyous ſong 
ſeemed to give the good-morrow, and falute tit 
blooming Aurora, who began now to diſcover tit 
beauty of her face through the gates and balconies 0 
the eaſt, ſhaking from her locks an infinite number oi 
liquid pearls, and, in that delicious liquor, bathing tit 
herbs, which alſo ſeemed to ſprout, and rain a kind d 
ſeed-pearl. At her approach the willows diſtilled fi 
voury manna, the fountains ſmiled, the brooks mur 
mured, the woods were cheered, and the meads wet 
gilded. But ſcarcely had the clearneſs of the day g. 
ven opportunity to ſee and diſtinguiſh objects, whel 


the firſt thing, that preſented itſelf to Sancho's eye 
2 5 wa 
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was the ſquire of the wood's noſe, which was ſo large, 


that it almoſt overſhadowed his whole body. In a 
uff, word, it is ſaid to have been of an exceſſive ſize, 
ou awked in the middle, and full of warts and car- 
ule. buncles, of the colour of a mulberry, and hanging * 
"10 two fingers breadth below his mouth. The ſize, the 
;00d colour, the carbuncles, and the crookedneſs, ſo dis- 
wa foured his face, that Sancho, at fight thereof, began 
©? to tremble hand and foot, like a child in a fit, and re- 
"il, blved within himſelf to take two hundred cuffs before 
Nod his choler ſhould awaken to encounter that hobgoblin. 
the Don Quixote viewed his antagoniſt, and found he 
man BE nad his helmet on, and the bever down, fo that he 
Wu could not ſee his face: but he obſerved him to be a 
Sn ſquare- made man, and not very tall. Over his armour 
eſſe he wore a kind of ſurtout, or looſe coat, ſeeminyly of 
4. the fineſt gold, beſprinkled with ſundry little moons 


Jof reſplendent looking-glaſs, which made a moſt gal- 
dia and ſplendid ſhow. A great number of green, 
1 th yellow, and white feathers waved about his helmet. 


"= very large and thick, and headed with pointed ſteel 
* above a ſpan long. Don 2uixote viewed, and noted 
bal erery thing, judging by all he ſaw and remarked, 
| [that the aforeſaid knight muſt needs be of great 
1055 ſtrength: but he was not therefore daunted, like San- 
* cho Panga; on the contrary, with a gallant boldneſs he 
- | aid to the knight of the looking glaſſes : Sir knight, if 
. J your great eagerneſs to fight has not exhauſted too 
les much of your courteſy, I entreat you to lift up your 
ber . bever a little, that I may ſee whether the ſprightlineſs 
Ra he of your countenance be anſwerable to that of your 


figure. Whether you be vanquithed or victorious in 
this enterprize, Sir knight, anſwered he of the /ookinge 
glaſſes, there will be time and leiſure enough for ſee- 
ing me; and if I do not now comply with your de- 
fire, it is becauſe I think I ſhould do a very great 
wrong to the beautiful Caſildea de Vandalia, to loſe 
ſo much time as the lifting up my bever would take 
up, before I make you confeſs what you know 1 
pretend to. However, while we are getting on horſe- 

back, 
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back, ſaid Don Quixote, you may eaſily tell me whe. 
ther I am that Don Quixote you ſaid you had yay. 
quiſhed. To this I anſwer, quoth he of the looking. 
glaſſes, that you are as like that very knight I van. 
*quiſhed, as one egg is like another: but iince you ſay 
you are perſecuted by enchanters, I dare not be poſi. 
tive, whether you are the ſame perſon, or no. That 
is ſufficient, anſwered Don Quixote, to make me be. 
lieve you are deceived: however, to undeceive you 
quite, let us to horſe, and in leſs time than you would 
have ſpent in lifting up your bever, if god, my miſtreſs, 
and my arm avail me, will I ſee your face, and you 
ſhall ſee I am not that vanquiſhed Don Quixote you 
imagine, Then, cutting ſhort the diſcourſe, they 
mounted, and Don Quixote wheeled Rozinante about 
to take as much ground as was convenient for en- 
countering his opponent ; and he of the /ookrng-glaſſis 
did the like: but Don Quixote was not gone twenty 
paces, when he heard himſelf called to by the ig 
of the looking-glaſſes : ſo meeting each other half way, 
he of the /ooking-glaſſes ſaid: Take notice, Sir knight, 
that the condition of our combat is, that the con- 
quered, as I ſaid before, ſhall remain at the diſcretion 
of the conqueror. I know it, anſwered Don Quixote, 
provided that what is commanded and impoſed on the 
Vanquiſhed ſhall not exceed, nor derogate from, the 
laws of chivalry. So it is to be underſtood, anſwered 
he of the /ooking-g/afſes. At this juncture the ſquire's 
range noſe preſented itſelf to Don Quixote's light, 
who was no leſs ſurprized at it than Sancho, inſo- 
much that he looked upon him to be ſome monſter, 
or ſome ſtrange man, ſuch as are not common now 
in the world. Sancho, ſeeing his maſter ſet forth to 
take his career, would not ſtay alone with long: noſe, 


fearing, leſt one gentle wipe with that ſnout acrols | 


his face ſnould put an end to his battle, and he be laid 
ſprawling on the ground either by the blow or by 
fear. Therefore he ran after his maſter, holding by 
the back guard of Rozinante's ſaddle; and, when he 
thought it was time for him to face about, he ſaid: 
I beleech your worſhip, dear Sir, that, before you 

5 turn 


* 
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turn about to engage, you will be ſo kind as to help 
me up into yon cork-tree, from whence I can ſee 
better, and more to my liking, than from the ground, 
the gallant encounter you are about to have with that 
knight. I believe, Sancho, quoth Don Quixote, you 
have more mind to climb and mount a ſcaffold, to ſee 
the bull-{ports without danger. To tell you the truth, 


Sir, anſwered Sancho, the prodigious noſe of that ſquire 


aftoniſhes and fills me with dread, and I dare not 
ſtand near him. In truth, ſaid Don Quixote, it is fo 
rightful, that, were I not who I am, I ſhould be 
afraid my ſelf; and therefore come, and I will help 
you up. While Don Quixote was buſied in helping 
Sancho up into the cork tree, he of the loling-glaſſes 
took as large a compaſs as he thought neceſſary, and 
believing that Don Quixote had done the like, without 


his beſt ſpeed, which was a middling trot, he ad- 
vanced to encounter his enemy; but ſeeing him em- 
ployed in helping up Sancho, he reined in his ſteed, 
and ſtopped in the midſt of his career; for which his 


the hiſtory relates, this was the only time he was 


a downright trot was all: and with this unſpeakable 
fury he ſoon came up where he of the /ooking-glafſes 
ſtood, ſtriking his ſpurs up to the very rowels in his 
ſteed, without being able to make him ſtir a finger's 
length from the place, where he made the full ſtand 
in his career. In this good time, and at this junc- 
ture, Don Nuixote found his adverſary embarraſſed 
vith his horſe, and encumbered with his launce; 
for either he did not know how, or had not time 
to ſet it in its reſt. Don Quixote, who heeded none 


of theſe inconveniencies, with all ſafety, and without 


lie lealt danger, attacked him of the /oeking-glaſſes 
1 with 


waiting for ſound of trumpet, or any other ſignal, 
be turned about his horſe, who was not a whit more 
active, nor more promiſing than Rozinante; and at 


horſe was moſt thankful, being not able to ſtir any 
fartier. Don Quixote, thinking his enemy was coming 
full ſpeed againſt him, clapped ſpurs to Roxinantèes 
lean flanks, and made him fo beitir himſelf, that, as 
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known to do ſomething like running; for at all others 
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virgin defend me! Is not this Tom Cecial my neigh- 


with ſuch force, that, in ſpite of him, he bore hin 
to the ground over his horſe's crupper ; and ſuch wz 
his fall, that he lay motionleſs, without any ſigns of 
life. Sancho no ſooner ſaw him fallen, than he ig 


down from the cork-tree, and in all haſte ran to hi; 
maſter, who, alighting from Rozinante, was got uy. 


on him of the /ooking-g/afjes, and unlacing his helmet, 
to ſee whether he was dead, or to give him air, if 
perchance he was alive ; when he ſaw --- but who 
can expreſs what he ſaw, without cauſing admiration, 
wonder, and terror in all that hear it? He ſaw, (ay, 


the hiſtory, the very face, the very figure, the very 


aſpect, the very phyſiognomy, the very effigies and pie. 
ture of the batchelor Sampſon Carraſco; and as ſoon as 
he ſaw him, he cried out : Come hither, Sancho, and 


behold what you muſt ſee but not believe: make haſt, 


ſon, and obſerve what magic, what wizzards and en- 
chanters can do. Sancho approached, and, ſeeing the 


batchelor Sampſon Carraſco's face, he began to croſs and 
bleſs himſelf a thouſand times over; and all this while 


the demoliſhed cavalier ſhewed no ſigns of life ; and 
Sancho ſaid to Don Quixote: I am of opinion, Sir, 
that, right or wrong, your worſhip ſhould thruſt your 
ſword down the throat of him, who ſeems ſo like the 
batchelor Sampſon Carraſco: perhaps in him you may 
kill ſome one of thoſe enchanters your enemies. You 
do not ſay amiſs, quoth Don Quixote: for the fewer 
our enemies are the better: and drawing his ſword 
to put Sancho's advice in execution, the ſquire of the 
lcoking-glafſes drew near, without the noſe that made 
him look ſo frightful, and cried aloud: Have a care, 
Signor Don Quiæote, What you do; for he, who lies 
at your feet, is the batchelor Sampſon Carraſco your 
friend, and I am his ſquire. Sancho, ſeeing him with. 
out that former uglineſs, ſaid to him: And the noſe? 


To which he anſwered; J have it here in my pocket: 
and putting in his hand he pulled out a paſte-board 


noſe, painted and varniſhed, of the faſhion we have 


already deſcribed: and Sancho, eying him more and 


more, with a loud voice of admiration, ſaid : Bleſſed 


bout 
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pour and goſſip? Indeed am I, anſwered the unnoſed 
ſquire; Tom Cecial J am, goſſip and friend Sancho 
Pana; and I will inform you preſently what con- 
duits, lyes, and wiles brought me hither: in the mean 
time beg and entreat your maſter not to touch, mal- 
treat, wound, or kill the Kt of the looking glaſſes 
now at his feet; for there is nothing more ſure than 
that he is the daring and ill-adviſed batchelor, Samtſon 
C:rraſco, our countryman. 8 | | 
By this time he of the /oofing-gla//es was come to 
himſelf ; which Don 2uixote perceiving, he clapped 
the point of his naked ſword to his throat, and laid: 
You are a dead man, knight, if you do not conteis, 
that the peerleſs Du/cinea del Tobeſo excells in beauty 
your Caſildea de Vandalia ; and farther you muſt pro- 
mic, if you eſcape from this conflict and this fall with 
life, to go to the city of Tobeſo, and preſent yourſelf 
before her on my behalf, that ſhe may diſpoſe of you 
as the ſhall think fit, and, if ſhe leaves you at your 
own diſpoſal, then you ſhall return, and find me out 
ior the track of my exploits will ſerve you for a guide, 
:nd conduct you to my preſence) to tell me what paſſes 
between her and you; theie conditions being entirely 
conformable to our articles before our battle, and not 
exceeding the rules of knight-errantry. I confels, ſaid 
ine fallen knight, that the lady Dulcinea del Toboſo's 
:zrn and dirty ſhoe is preferable to the ill combed, 
tough clean, locks of Caſildea; and J promile to go 
nd return from her preſence to yours, and give you 
an exact and particular account of what you require of 
mc. You muſt likewiſe confeſs and believe, added 
Don Juiæote, that the knight you vanquiſhed was not, 
and could not be, Don Quixote de la Mancha, but 
ſemebody elſe like him; as I do confeſs and believe, 
that you, though, in appearance, the batchelor Sampſon 
C:rraſco, are not he, but ſomebody reſembling him, 
whom my enemies have purpoſely transformed into 
his likeneſs, to reſtrain the impetuoſity of my choler, 
and make me uſe with moderation the glory of my 
conqueſt, I confeſs, judge of, and allow every thing, 
as you believe, judge of, and allow, anſwered the 
Vol, III. Ce __ disjointed 
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disjointed knight: Suffer me to riſe, I beſeech yon, 
if the hurt of my fall will permit, which has left. 
me ſorely bruiſed. Don Quixote helped him to rife, 
as did his ſquire Tom Cecial, from off whom Sancho 
could not remove his eyes, aſking him things, the 
anſwers to which convinced him evidently of his being 
really that Tom: Cecial he ſaid he was. But he waz 
ſo prepoſſeſſed by what his maſter had told him con. 
cerning the enchanters having changed the Ait if 
the Iooking-glaſjes into the batchelor Sampſon Carraſes, 
that he could not give credit to what he ſaw with 
his eyes. In ſhort, maſter and man remained under 
this. miſtake 3 and he of the /ooking-glaſſes, with his 
ſquire, much out of humour, and in ill-plight, parted 
from Don Quixote and Sancho, to look for ſome con- 
venient place, where he might ſear-cloath himſelf and 
| ſplinter his ribs. Don Quixote and Sancho continued 
their journey to Saragoſſa, where the hiſtory leaves 
them, to give an account who the knight of the looking- 
glaſſes and his noſy-ſquire were. | 


CHAP. XV. 


Giving an 3 ao h the knight of the looking: | 
glaſſes and his ſguire Were. Ys 


IL XCEEDINGLV content, elated, and vain- 
glorious was Don Quixote, at having gained the 
victory over ſo valiant a knight, as he imagined him 
of the /ooking-glaſſes to be; from whoſe knightly word 
he hoped to learn, whether the enchantment of his 
miſtreſs continued, the ſaid knight being under a ne- 
ceſſity of returning, upon pain of not being one, to 
give him an account of what ſhould paſs between her 
and him. But Don Quixote thought one thing, and 
he of the /ooking-glaſjes another; who, for the preſent, 
thought no farther than of finding a place, where he 
might plaiſter himſelf, as has been already ſaid. The 
hiſtory then tells us, that, when the batchelor Sampſon 
Carraſco adviſed Don Quixote to reſume his inter- 
mitted exploits of chivalry, he, the prieſt, and the E 
— er, 
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ber, had firſt conſulted together about the means of 
perſuading Don Quixote to ſtay peaceably and quietly 
at home, without diſtracting himſelf any more about 
his unlucky adventures ; and it was concluded by ge- 
neral vote, and particular opinion of Carraſco, that 
they ſhould let Don Quixote make another ſally, ſince 
it ſeemed impoſſible to detain him, and that Samp/or 
ſhould alſo fally forth like a knight-errant, and en- 
counter him in fight (for an opportunity could not be 
long wanting) and ſo vanquiſh him, which would be 
an eaſy matter to do; and that it ſhould be cove- 
nanted and agreed, that the conquered ſhould lye at 
the mercy of the conqueror ; and ſo, Don Quixote 
being conquered, the batchelor knight ſhould com- 
mand him to return home to his village and houſe, 
and not ſtir out of it in two years, or till he had 
received farther orders from him: all which, it was 
| plain, Don Quixote, when once overcome, would rea- 
dily comply with, not to contravene or infringe the 
laws of chivalry ; and it might ſo fall out, that, 
during his confinement, he might forget his follies, 
or an opportunity might offer of finding out ſome cure 
for his malady. Carraſco accepted of the employ- 
ment, and Tom Cecial, Sancho Panza's goſſip and neigh. 
bour, a pleaſant-humoured, ſhallow-brained fellow, of- 
fered his ſervice to be the ſquire. Sampſon armed 
himſelf, as you have heard, and Tom Cecial fitted the 
counterfeit paſte-board noſe to his face, that he might 
not be known by his goſſip when they met; and ſo 
tiey took the ſame road that Don Quixote had done, 
and arrived almoſt time enough to have been preſent 
at the adventure of death's carr. But, in ſhort, they 
lighted on them in the wood, where befel them all 
that the prudent has been reading. And had it not 
and been for Don 2uixote's extraordinary opinion, that 
nt, he batchelor was not the batchelor, Signor batchelor 
he lad been incapacitated for ever from taking the de- 
The gre of Iicenciate, not finding ſo much as neſts, where 
2 he thought to find birds. Tom Cecial, ſeeing how ill 
ter- they had ſped, and the unlucky iſſue of their expe- 
dar- dition, ſaid to the batchelor: For certain, Signor 
ber, H 2 Sampſon 
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Sampſon Carraſco, we have been very rightly ſerved. | 
It is eaſy to deſign and begin an enterprize, but very 
often difficult to get through with it. Don Quixote is 

mad, and we think ourſelves wiſe: he gets off ſound 
and laughing, and your worſhip remains ſore and ſor. 
rowful. Now, pray, which is the greater mad-man, 
he who is ſo becauſe he cannot help it, or he who is 
fo on purpoſe? To which Sampſon anſwered: The 

difference between theſe two ſorts of mad-men, is, that 
he, who cannot help being mad, will always be ſo, 
and he, who plays the fool on purpoſe, may give over 
when he thinks fit. If it be fo, quoth Tom Cecial, 

I was mad when I had a mind to be your worſhip's 

{quire, and now I have a mind to be ſo no longer, and 
to get me home to my houſe, It is fit you ſhould, an- 
ſwered Sampſon ; but to think that I will return to 
mine, till I have ſoundly banged this ſame Don Quix- 
ote, I deſire to be excuſed ; and it is not now the deſire 
of curing him of his madneſs that prompts me to ſeek 
him, but a deſire of being revenged on him; for the 
pain of my ribs will not let me entertain more chari- 
table conſiderations. Thus they two went on dif- 
courſing, *till they came to a village, where they 
luckily met with a bone-ſetter, who cured the un- 

. fortunate Sampſon. Tom Cecial went back and left 
him, and he ſtaid behind meditating revenge; and the 

| hiſtory ſpeaks of him again in due time, not omitting 
to rejoice at preſent with Don Quixote. 


CH A FP. XVI. 


Of what befel Don Quixote wwith a diſcreet gentleman 
| of La Mancha. 


ON 2UIXOTE purſued his journey with 
| the pleaſure, ſatisfaction, and ſelf-conceit already 
mentioned, imagining, upon account of his late vic- 
tory, that he was the moſt valiant knight-errant 
the world could boaſt of in that age. He looked 


upon all the adventures, which ſhould befal him ber. 
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that time forward, as already finiſhed and brought to 
a happy concluſion: he valued not now any enchant- 
ments or enchanters: he no longer remembered the 
innumerable baſtings he had received, during the pro- 


greſs of his chivalries, the ſtoning that had demoliſned 


half his grinders, the ingratitude of the galley-ſlaves, 
nor the boldneſs and ſhower of pack-ſtaves of the 


Yangueſian carriers. In ſhort, he ſaid to himſelf, 


that, could he but hit upon the art or method of diſ- 
enchanting his lady Dulcinea, he ſhould not envy the 


greateſt good-fortune that the moſt ſucceſsful knight- 


errant of the paſt ages ever did, or could, attain to. 
He was wholly taken up with theſe thoughts, when 
Sancho ſaid to him: Is it not pretty odd, Sir, that I 


ſtill have before my eyes the monſtrous and unmeaſur- 


able noſe of my goſſip Tom Cecial? And do you real- 
ly believe, Sancho, ſaid Don Quixote, that the knight 
of the /ooking-glaſſes was the batchelor Sampſon Car- 


raſco, and his ſquire Tom Cecial your goſſip? J know. 


not what to ſay to that, anſwered Sancho; I only 


know, that the marks he gave me of my houſe, wife, 
and children, could be given me by no body elſe but 
himſelf; and his face, when the noſe was off, was Ten. 


Cecial's own, as J have ſeen it very often in our vil- 
lage next door to my houſe; and the tone of the voice 
vas alſo the very ſame. Come on, replied Don Qaiæx- 
ate; let us reaſon a little upon this buſineſs. How 
can any one imagine, that the batchelor Sampſon Car- 
raſco ſhould come knight-errant-wite, arimsd at all 
points, to fight with me? Was J ever his enemy? 


Have I ever given him occaſion to bear me a grudge ? 


Ara I his rival? Or does he make profeſlion of arms, 
as envying the fame I have acquired by them? What 
then ſhall we ſay, Sir, anſwered Sancho, to that knight's 


being fo very like Sampſon Carraſco, be he who he 


would, and his ſquire ſo like T Cecial my goſſip? 


And, if it be enchantment, as your worſhip ſays, were 


there no other two in the world they could be made 
to reſemble? The whole is artifice, anſv.ered Don 


ixote, and a trick of the wicked magicians, who 


perſecute me; who, foreſeeing that I was to come off 
H. 3 | vanquiſher 
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vanquiſher in the conflict, contrived, that the vanquiſh- 
ed knight ſhould have the face of my friend the bat- 
chelor, that the kindneſs I have for him might i inter- 
Poſe between the edge of my ſword, and the rigour 
ot my arm, and moderate the juſt indignation of my 
breaſt, and by this means he might eſcape with his 
life, who, by cunning devices and falſe appearances, 
ſought to take away mine. For proof whereof, you 
already know, O Sancho, by infallible experience, how 
eaſy a thing it is for enchanters to change one face in- 
to another, making the fair foul, and the foul fair; 
| fince, not two days ago, you beheld with your own 
eyes the beauty and bravery of the peerleſs Dulcineq 
in their higheſt perfection, and at the ſame time I ſaw 
her under the plainneſs and deformity of a rude coun. 
try wench, with cataracts on her eyes, and a bad ſmell 
in her mouth: and if the perverſe enchanter durſt make 
ſo wicked a transformation, no wonder if he has done 
the like as to Sampſon Carraſco and your goſſip, in or- 
der to ſnatch the glory of the victory out of my hands, 
Nevertheleſs I comfort myſelf ; for, in ſhort, be it 
under what ſhape ſoever, I have got the better of my 
enemy. God knows the truth, anſwered Sancho ; who, 
well knowing that the transformation of Dulcinea was 
all his own plot and device, was not fatisfied with his 
maſter's chimerical notions, but would make no reply, 
left he ſhould let fall ſome word that might diſcover 
his cheat. 

While they were thus diſcourſing, there overtook 
them a man upon a very ſine flea-bitten mare, clad in 
a ſurtout of fine green cloath, faced with murry co- 


loured velvet, and a hunter's cap of the ſame: the 


mare's furniture was all of the field, and ginet-faſhion, 
murry-coloured and green. He had a Moor ih ſcymi- 
tar hanging at a ſhoulder-belt of green and gold ; and 
his buſkins wrought like the beit. His ſpurs were 
not gilt, but varniſhed with green, ſo neat and poliſh- 
ed, that they ſuited his cloachs better than if they had 
been of pure gold, When the traveller came up to 
them, he ſaluted them courteouſly, and ſpurring his 
mare, and keeping a little off, was paſſing on. But 

Don 
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Den Quixote called to him: Courteous Sir, if you are 
going our way, and are not in haſte, I ſhould take it 
for a favour we might join company. Truly, Sir, 
anſwered he with the mare, I had not kept off, but 
for fear your horſe ſhould prove unruly in the com- 
pany of my mare. Sir, anſwered Sancho, if that be all, 
you may ſafely hold in your mare; for our's is the 
ſobereſt and beſt-conditioned horſe in the world : he 
never did a naughty thing in his life, upon theſe occa- 
ſions, but once, and then my maſter and I paid for it 
ſeven-fold. I fay again, your worſhip may flop if 
you pleaſe; for were ſhe ſerved up betwixt two diſhes, 
he would not, I aſſure you, ſo much as look her in 
the face. The traveller checked his mare, wondering 
at the air and countenance of Don Quixote, who rode 
without his helmet, which Sancho carried like a cloke- 
bag, at the pummel of his aſs's pannel. And if the 
gentleman in green gazed much at Don Quiæote, Don 
Vuixote ſtared no leſs at him, taking him to be ſome. 
perion of conſequence, He ſeemed to be about fifty 
years of age; had but few gray hairs; his viſage aqui- 
line; his aſpect between merry and ſerious : in a 


word, his mien and appearance ſpoke him to be a 


man of worth. What he in green thought of Don 
Nui eote, was, that he had never ſeen ſuch a figure of 
a man before: he admired at the length of his horſe, 
the tallneſs of his ſtature, the meagreneſs of his aſ- 
pect, his armour, and his deportment ; the whole ſuch 


an odd figure as had not been ſeen in that country for 


many years paſt. 

Don Quixote took good notice how the traveller 
ſurveyed him, and, reading his defire in his ſurprize, 
and being the pink of courteſy, and fond of pleaſing 
every body, before the traveller could aſk him any 
queſtion, he prevented him, ſaying: This figure of 
mine, which your worſhip ſees, being ſo new, "and ſo 
much out of the way of what is generally in faſhion, 
I do not wonder if you are ſurprized at it: but ygu 
will ceaſe to be ſo, when J tell you, as I do, that I 
am one of thoſe knights, whom people call ſeekers of 
adventures. 1 left my country, mortgaged my eſtate, 

H 4 | quitted 
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quitted my eaſe and pleaſures, and threw myſelf into 
the arms of fortune, to carry me whither ſhe pleaſed. 
I had a mind to revive the long deceaſed chivalry ; 
and, for tome time paſt, ſtumbling here and tumbling 
therc, falling headlong in one place, and getting up 
again in another, I have accompliſhed a great part of 
my deſign, ſuccouring widows, protecting damſels, 
aiding married women and orphans; the natural and 
proper office ef knights errant. And thus, by many 
valorous and chriſtian exploits, I have merited the ho. 
nour of being in print, in all, or moſt of, the nations 
of the world. Thirty thouſand copies are already pub. 
iſhed of my hittory, and it is in the way of coming to 
thirty thouſand thouſands more, if heaven prevent it 
not. Finally, to ſum up all in few words, or in one 
only, know, I am Don Quixote de la Mancha, other. 
wiſe called e knight of the ſorroauful figure: and 

hough ſelf praiſes depreciate, I am ſometimes forced 
to publuh my own commendations; bur this is to be 
underſtood, when no body elle is preſent to do it for 
me. S0 that, worthy Sir, neither this horſe, this 
launce, this ſhield, nor this ſquire, nor all this armour 
together, nor the wanneſs of my viiaze, nor my mea- 
gre lankneis, ought from henceforward to be matter 
of wonder to you, now that you know who I am, and 
the profeſſion I follow. 

Here Don Quixote was ſilent, avd he in green was 
fo long before he returned any aniwer, that it looked 
as if he could not hit upon a reply ; but, after ſome 
pauſe, he ſaid: Sir knight, you judged right of my 
deſire by my ſurprize; but you have not removed the 
wonder raited in me at ſeeing you: for, ſuppoſing, as 
you fay, that my knowing Who you are might have 
removed it, yet it has not done o: on the contrary, 
row that I know it, I am in greater admiration and 
furpriz2 than before. What! is it poſſivle that there 
are knighits-errant now in the world, and that there 
ure hiſtories printed of real chivairies ? I never could 
have thought there was any body now upon earth, 
who relieved widows, ſuccoured damſels, aided mar- 
ied women, or protected orphans, nor ſhould yet 

| . have 
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have believed it, had I not ſeen it in your worſhip 
with my own eyes. Bleſſed be heaven ! for this hi- 
tory, which your worſhip ſays is in print, of your ex- 
alted and true atchievements, muſt have caſt into obli- 
yion the numberleſs fables of fictitious knights-errant, . 
with which the world was filled, ſo much to the de- 
triment of good morals, and the prejudice and diſcre- 
dit of good hiſtories. There is a great deal to be ſaid, 


anſwered Don Quixote, upon this ſubject, whether the 


hiſtories of knights-errant are fictitious or not. Why, 
is there any one, anſwered he in green, that has 
the leaſt ſuſpicion that thoſe hiſtories are not falſe 2 
| have, quoth Don 2uixote : but no more of that; for, 
if we travel any time together, I hope in god to con- 
vince you, Sir, that you have done amiſs in ſuffering, 


yourſelf to be carried away by the current of thoſe, . 


who take it for granted they are not true. From theſe 
lit words of Don Quixote, the traveller began to ſuſ- 

pect he muſt be ſome madman, and waited for a far- 
ther confirmation of his ſuſpicion : but before they fell 

ito any other diſcourſe, Don Quixote deſired him to- 
tell him who he was, ſince he had given him ſome ac- 
count of his own condition and life. To which he: 
the green riding-coat anſwered: I, Sir Knight of the 
"rrcarful figure, am a gentleman, born at a village, 
where, god willing, we ſhall dine to-day. . I am more 
gan indifferently rich, and my name is Don Diego de 
Miranda. I ſpend my time with my wife, my chil- 
dren, and my friends: my diverſions are hunting and. 
fiſhing; but I keep neither hawks nor grey hounds, 
only ſome decoy partridges, and a ſtout ferret. I have 
about fix dozen of books, ſome Spaniſh, ſome Latin, 
{ome of hiſtory, and ſome of devotion : thoſe of chi- 

ralry have not yet come over my threſhold. I am 
more inclined to the reading of prophane authors, 

than religious, provided they are upon ſubjects of in- 

nocent amuſement, the language agreeable, and the 
invention new and ſurprizing, though indeed there are 
but very few of this ſort in Spain. Sometimes I eat 

with my neighbours and friends, and ſometimes I in- 
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admiration in Don Diego. 3 
Don Quixote then aſked him, how many children 
- he had, telling him, that one of the things, wherein 
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vite them: my table is neat and clean, and tolerab| 
furniſhed. I neither cenſure others myſelf, nor allow 


others to do it before me. I enquire not into other 


men's lives, nor am I ſharp-ſighted to pry into their 
actions. I hear maſs every day: I ſhare my ſubſtance 
with the poor, making no parade of my good works, 
nor harbouring in my breaſt hypocriſy and vain-glory, 
thoſe enemies, which ſo 1lily get poſſeſſion of the bet. 
guarded hearts. I endeavour to make peace between 
thoſe that are at variance. I devote my ſelf particu. 
larly to our bleſſed lady, and always truſt in the infli- 
nite mercy of god our lord. „ 
Sancho was moſt attentive to the relation of the gen- 
tleman's life and converſation; all which appeared to 
him to be good and holy : and thinking tlat one of 
ſuch a character muſt needs work miracles, he flung 
himſelf off his Dapple, and running haſtily laid hold of 
his right ſtirrup ; and, with a devout heart, and al- 
moſt weeping eyes, he kiſſed his feet more than once, 
Which the gentleman perceiving, ſaid: What mean 
you, brother? What kiſſes are theſe ? Pray, let me 
kiſs on, anſwered Sancho; for your worſhip is the fir 
faint on horſe-back I ever ſaw in all the days of my 


life. IJ am no faint, anſwered the gentleman, but a 
great ſinner : you, brother, muſt needs be very good, 


as your ſimplicity demonſtrates. Sancho went off, and 
got again upon his pannel, having forced a ſmile from 
the profound gravity of his maſter, and cauſed freſh 


the antient philoſophers, who wanted the true know- 
ledge of god, placed the ſupreme happineſs, was, in 
the gifts of nature and fortune, in having many 
friends, and many good children, I, Signor Don Quix- 
ote, anſwered the gentleman, have one ſon ; and, if [ 
had him not, perhaps, I ſhould think myſelf happier 
than I am, not becauſe he is bad, but becauſe he is 


not ſo good as I would have him. He is eighteen 


years old; fix he has been at Salamanca, learning the 


Latin and Greek languages, and, when I was . 
e 
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ne ſhould ſtudy other ſciences, I found him fo over 
head and ears in poetry (if that may be called a ſci- 
ence) that there was no prevailing with him to look 
into the law, which was what I would have had him 
ſtudied; nor into divinity, the queen of all ſciences. . 
was deſirous, he ſhould be the crown and honour 
of his family, ſince we hve in an age, in which our 
kings highly reward uſeful and virtuous literature; for 
letters without virtue are pearls in a dunghill. He 
aſſes whole days in examining whether Homer ex- 
preſſed himſelf well in ſuch a verſe of the Liad; whe- 
ther Martial, in ſuch an epigram, be obſcene or not; 
whether ſuch a verſe in Virgil is to be underſtood this 
or that way. In a word, all his converſation is with 
the books of the aforeſaid poets, and with thoſe of 
Ilrrace, Perſius, Fuvenal, and Tibullus. As to the 
modern Spa niſb authors, he makes no great account 
of them 3 though, notwithſtanding the antipathy he 

ſeems to have to the Spaniſb poetry, his thoughts are 
at this very time entirely taken up with making a 
gloſs upon four verſes, ſent him from Salamanca, 
waich, I think, were deſigned for a ſcholaſtic prize. 

To all which Don Quixote anſwered : Children, Sir, 
are pieces of the bowels of their parents, and, whe- 
ther good or bad, muſt be loved and cheriſhed as part 
of ourfelves. It is the duty of parents to train them 
up from their infancy in the paths of virtue and good- 
manners, and in good principles and chriſtian diſci- 
pline, that, when they are grown up, they may be 
the ſtaff of their parents age, and an honour to their 
poiterity. As to forcing them to this or that ſcience, 
do not hold it adviſeable, though I think there is no 
karin in perſuading them ; and when there is no need 
0: ſtudying merely for bread, the ſtudent being ſo 
lappy as to have it by inheritance, I ſhould be for in- 
dalzing him in the purſuit of that ſcience, to which 
bis genius is moſt inclined. And though that of poetry 
be leſs profitable than delightful, it is not one of thoſe 
that are wont to difgrace the poſſeſſor. Poetry, good 
dir, I take to be like a tender virgin, very „%,%j,, 
and extremely beautiful, whom divers other virgins, 

namely, 
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namely, all the other ſciences, make it their buſineſs 
to enrich, poliſh, and adorn; and to her it belongs to 
make uſe of them all, and on her part to give a luſtre to 
them all. But this ſame virgin 1s not to be rudely 
| handled, nor dragged through the ſtreets, nor expoſed 
in the turnings of the market-place, nor poſted on the 
corners or gates of palaces. She is formed of an al- 
chymy of ſuch virtue, that he, who knows how to 
manage her, will convert her into the pureſt gold of 
ineſtimable price. He, who poſſeſſes her, ſhould keey 
a ſtrict hand over her, not ſuffering her to make excur- 
ſions in obſcene ſatires, or lifeleſs ſonnets. She muſt 
in no Wiſe be venal ; though ſhe need not reje the 
profits ariſing from heroic poems, mournful tragedies, 
or pleaſant and artful comedies. She muſt not be med- 
dled with by buffoons, or by the ignorant vulgar, inca. 
pable of knowing or eſteeming the treaſures locked up 
in her. And think not, Sir, that I give the appellati- 
on of valgar to the common people alone: all the ig- 
norant, though they be lords or princes, ought, and 
_ muſt, be taken into the number. He therefore, who, | 
with the aforeſaid qualifications, addicts himſelf to the | 
ſtudy and practice of poetry, will become famous, and 
his name be honoured in all the polite nations of the 
world. And as to what you ſay, Sir, that your ſon | 
does not much eſteem the Spari/s poetry, I am of opi- | 
nion he is not very right in that ; and the reaſon 1s | 
this: the great Homer did not write in Latin, becauſe | 
he was a Greek ; nor Virgil in Greek, becauſe he was 
a Reman. In ſhort, all the antient poets wrote in the | 
language they ſucked in with their mother's milk, and 
did not hunt after foreign tongues, to expreſs the ſub- 
limity of their conceptions. And, this being ſo, it 
is fit this cuſtom ſhould take place in all nations ; and | 
the German poet ſhould not be diſ-eſteemed for writing 
in his own tongue, nor the Caſtilian, nor even the 
Biſcainer, for writing in his. But your ſon, I ſhould 
imagine, does not diſlike the Spaniſb poetry, but the 
| poets, who are merely Span/s, without any know- 
ledge of other languages, or ſciences, which might a- 
dorn, enliven, and aflift their natural genius; though 
| even 
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even in this there may be a miſtake; for it is a true opi- 
nion, that the poet is born one; the meaning of which 


is, that a natural poet comes forth a poet from his mo- 


ther's womb, and, with this talent given him by heaven, 
and without farther ſtudy or art, compoſes things which 
verify the ſaying, E/? deus in nobis, & c. Not but that a 
natural poet, who improves himſelf by art, will be a 
much better poet, and have the advantage of him, 
who has no other title to it but the knowledge of that 
art alone: and the reaſon is, becauſe art cannot ex- 


ceed nature, but only perfect it; ſo that art mixed 
with nature, and nature with art, form a compleat 
poet. To conclude my diſcourſe, good Sir; let your 


ſon follow the direction of his ſtars: for, being ſo 
good a ſcholar, as he muſt needs be, and having al- 
ready happily mounted the firſt round of the ladder of 


the ſciences, that of the languages, with the help of 


theſe, he will by himſelf aſcend to the top of human 
learning, Which 1s no leſs an honour and an ornament 


to a gentleman, than a mitre to a biſhop, or the long 
robe to the learned in the law. If your ſon writes ſa- 

tires injurious to the reputation of others, chide him, 
and tear his performances: but if he pens diſcourſes in 
the manner of Horace, reprehending vice in general, 

as that poet ſo elegantly does, commend him, becauſe 
it is lawful for a poet to write againſt envy, and to 


abuſe the envious in his verſes, and ſo of other vices, 
but. not to ſingle out particular characters. There 


are poets, who, for the pleaſure of ſaying one ſmart 
thing, will run the hazard of being baniſhed to the 
iſles of Pontus 1. If the poet be chaſte in his man- 


ners, he will be ſo in his verſes : the pen is the 
tongue of the mind ; ſuch as its conceptions are, ſuch 


will its productions be. And when kings and princes 


ſee the wonderful ſcience of poetry employed on pru- 
dent, virtuous, and grave ſubjects, they honour, e- 


ſeem, and enrich the poets, and even crown them 


with the leaves of that tree, which the thunder-bolt 
hurts not, ſignifying, as it were, that no body ought 
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to offend thoſe, who wear ſuch crowns, and whoſe 
temples are ſo adorned. 

The gentleman in green admired much at Dy, 
Ruixote"s diſcourſe, inſomuch that he began to waver 
in his opinion as to his being a madman. But, in 


the midſt of the converſation, Sancho, it not being 


much to his taſte, was gone out of the road to beg 
a little milk of ſome ſhepherds, who were hard by 


milking ſome ewes. And now the gentleman, high: 


ly ſatisfied with Don Quixote's ingenuity and good 
ſenſe, was renewing the diſcourſe, when on a ſudden 


Don Quixote, lifting up his eyes, perceived a carr 


with royal banners coming the ſame road they were 
oing, and, believing it to be ſome new adventure, 


he called aloud to Sancho to come and give him his 


helmet. Sancho, hearing himſelf called, left the ſhey. 
herds, and in all haſte, pricking his Dapple, came 


Where his maſter was, whom there befel a moſt dread. 
ful and ſtupendous . 


K 


= herein is ſet forth the lat and Hi g he ſt point, at avhich 


the unheard- of courage of Don Quixote ever aid, 
or could, arrive ; with the happy concluſion of the 
adventure of the lions. 


H E hiſtory relates, that, when Don Quixote cal- 


led out to Sancho to bring him his helmet, he 


was buying ſome curds of the ſhepherds; and, being 
| hurried by the violent haſte his maſter was in, knew 


not what to do with them, nor how to beſtow them; 
and that he might not loſe them, now they were 
paid for, he bethought him of clapping them into his 
maſter's helmet; and with this excellent ſhift back he 
came to learn the commands of his lord, who ſaid to 
him: Friend, give me the helmet ; for either I know 


little of adventures, or that, which I deſcry yonder, 
1s one that does and will oblige me to have recourſe 


to arms. He in the green riding-coat, hearing this, 
caſt his eyes every way as far as he could, and dif- 


covered nothing but a carr coming towards them, 
with 
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with two or three ſmall flags, by which he conjec- 
tured, that the ſaid carr was bringing ſome of the 


king's money; and ſo he told Don Quixote: but he 
believed him not, always thinking and imagining, 


that every thing that befel him muſt be an adventure, 
and adventures upon adventures ; and thus he replied 
to the gentleman : Preparation is half the battle, and 
nothing is loſt by being upon one's guard. I know 
by experience, that I have enemies both viſible and 
inviſible, and I know not when, nor from what quar- 
ter, nor at what time, nor in what ſhape, they will 
encounter me: and turning about, he demanded his 
helmet of Sancho, who, not having time to take out 
the cards, was forced to give it him as it was. 
Don Quixote took it, and, without minding what was 
in it, clapped it haſtily upon his head; and as the 
curds were ſqueezed and preſſed, the whey began to 


run down the face and beard of Don Quixote; at which 


he was ſo ſtartled, that he ſaid to Sancho: What can 


this mean, Sancho? methinks my ſkull is ſoftening, 


or my brains melting, or I ſweat from head to foot; 


and if I do really ſweat, in truth it is not through 


fear, though I verily believe, I am like to have a ter- 
ible adventure of this. If you have any thing to wipe 
withal, give it me; for the copious ſweat quite blinds 


my eyes. Sancho ſaid nothing, and gave him a cloth, 


and with it thanks to god that his maſter had not found 
out the truth. Don Quixote wiped himſelf, and took 
off his helmet, to ſee what it was that ſo over-cool- 
ed his head ; and, ſeeing ſome white lumps in it, he 
put them to his noſe, and ſmelling to them ſaid : By 


the life of my lady Dulcinea del T oboſo, they are curds 
you have clapped in here, vile traitor, and inconſide- 


rate ſquire! To which Sancho anſwered with great 
flegm and diſſimulation: If they are curds, give 
them me here to eat: but the devil eat them for me; 

for it muſt be he that put them there. What! I of 


fer to foul your worſhip's helmet ? In faith, Sir, by 


what god gives me to underſtand, I too have my en- 


chanters, who perſecute me, as a creature and mem- 


ber of your worlbip, and, I warrant, have put that 
filthineſs 
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filthineſs there, to ſtir your patience to wrath againſt 
me, and provoke you to bang my ſides as you uſed 
to do. But truly this bout they have miſſed their 
aim; for J truſt to the candid judgment of my maſter, 
who will conſider, that I have neither curds, nor 
cream, nor any thing like it; and that, if I had, I 
ſhould ſooner have put them into my ſtomach, than 
into your honour's helmet. It may be ſo, quoth Don 
Quixote. All this the gentleman ſaw, and ſaw with 
admiration, eſpecially when Don Quixote, after hay. 
ing wiped his head, face, beard, and helmet, clapping 
it on, and fixing himſelf firm in his ſtirrups, then try. 
ing the eaſy drawing of his ſword, and graſping his 
launce, ſaid : Now come what will; for here am [I 
reſolved to encounter Satan himſelf in perſon. 
By this time the carr with the flags was come up, 
and no body with it but the carter upon one of the 
mules, and a man fitting upon the fore-part. Dey 
Quixote planted himſelf juſt before them, and ſaid: 
Whither go ye, brethren? what carr is this? what 
have you in it? and what banners are thoſe ? To which 
the carter anſwered : the carr is mine, and in it are 
two fierce lions, which the general of Oran is ſending 
to court as a preſent to his majeſty : the flags belong 
to our liege the king, to ſhew that what is in the carr 
is his. And are the lions large? demanded Don Quix- 
ote. So large, replied the man upon the fore part of 
the carr, that larger never came from Afric into 
Spain : I am their keeper, and have had charge of 
ſeveral, but never of any ſo large as theſe : they are 
a maleand a female ; the male is in the firſt cage, and 
the female in that behind : at preſent they are hun- 
gry, not having eaten to-day, and therefore, Sir, 
get out of the way ; for we muſt make haſte to the 
place where we are to feed them. At which Don Quix- 
ote, ſmiling a little, faid : To me your lion-whelps ! | 
your lion-whelps to me! and at this time of day! 
By the living god, thoſe, who ſent them hither, ſhall 
ſee whether Iam a man to be ſcared by lions. Alight, 
honeſt friend, and, ſince you are their keeper, open 
the cages, and turn out thoſe beaſts ; for in the midſt - 
| | „ this 
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this field will I make them know who Don Duixote de 
Ia Mancha is, in ſpite of the enchanters that ſent them 
to me. Very well, quoth the gentleman to him- 
ſelf, our good knight has given us à ſpecimen of what 
he is: doubtleſs, the curds have ſoftened his ſkull, 
and ripened his brains. Then Sancho came to him, 
and faid : For god's ſake, Sir, order it ſo, that my 
lord Don Quixote may not encounter theſe lions; for 
if he does they will tear us all to pieces. What then, 
is your maſter really ſo mad, anſwered the gentleman, 
that you fear and believe he will attack ſuch fierce ani- 
mals? He is not mad, anſwered Sancho, but daring. 
[ will make him deſiſt, replied the gentleman, and 
going to Don Quixote, who was haſtening the keeper 
to open the cages, he ſaid : Sir, knights-errant ſhould 
undertake adventures, which promiſe good ſucceſs, and 


borders too near upon the confines of raſhneſs, has in 
it more of madneſs, than fortitude : beſides, theſe lions 
do not come to aſſail your worſhip, nor do they ſo 
much as dream of any ſuch thing : they are going to 
be prelented to his majeſty; and it is not proper to 
&tain them, or hinder their journey. Sweet Sir, an- 
ſwered Don Quixote, go hence, and mind your decoy 
jartridge and your ſtout ferret, and leave every one 
to his own bufineſs. This is mine, and I know whe- 
ther theſe gentlemen lions come againſt me, or no. 
And, turning to the keeper, he ſaid : I vow to god, 
Don raſcal, if you do not initantly open the cages, 
With this launce will J pin you to the carr. The car- 
ter, who ſaw the refolution of this armed apparition, 


fi: Good Sir, for charity's ſake, be pleaſed to let 


me:ake off my mules, and get with them out of danger, 

betore the lions are unſheathed; for ſhould: my cattle 
be killed, I am undone for all the days of my life, 
having no other livelihood but this carr and theſe mules, 
O man of little faith! anſwered Don Quixote, alight and 
unyoke, and do what you will; for you ſhall quickly ſee 
you have laboured in vain, and might have ſaved your- 
{lf this trouble. The carter alighted, and unyoked 


in great haſte ; and the keeper ſaid aloud : Bear wit- 


neſs, 


not ſuch as are quite deſperate ; for the valour, wbich 
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neſs, all here preſent, that, againſt my will, and by 1 
compulſion, I open the cages, and looſe the lions; , 
and that | enter my proteſt againſt this gentleman, that b 
all the harm and miſchief theſe beaſts do ſhall ſtand | 
and be placed to his account, with my ſalary and per. þ 
quiſites over and above: pray, gentlemen, ſhift for 1 
your ſelves before I open; for, as to my ſelf, I am 
ſure they will do me no hurt. Again the gentleman 
preſſed Don 2uixote to deſiſt from doing ſo mad x A 
thing, it being to tewpt god, to undertake fo extraya. WI .. 
gant an action. Don Quixote replied, that he kney 
what he did. The gentleman rejoined, bidding him 
conſider well of it, for he was certain he deceived him- il 
ſelf. Nay, Sir, replied Don Quixote, if you do not 
care to be a ſpectator of what you think will prove a | 
tragedy, ſpur your Flea-bitten, and fave your ſelf, WW > 
Sancho, hearing this, beſought him with tears 1n his 
eyes to defiſt from that enterprize, in compariſon 
 Whereof that of the wind-mills, and that fearful one 
of the fulling-mill hammers, in ſhort, all the exploits 
he had performed in the whole courſe of his life, were g 
mere tarts and cheeſe-cakes. Conſider, Sir, quoth 
Sancho, that here is no enchantment, nor any thing 


like it: for I have ſeen, through the grates and chinks} 1 
of the cage, the claw of a true lion; and J guels by D; 
it, that the lion, to whom ſuch a claw belongs, i 
bigger than a mountain. Hawever it be, anſwered fl 
Don Quixote, fear will make it appear to you bigger ME... 
than half the world. Retire, Sancho, and leave me; WM... 

and if I die here, you know our old agreement: re. 100 
pair to Dulcinca; I ſay no more. To theſe he added i. 

other expreflions, with which he cut off all hope of he 
defiſting from his extravagant deſign, He in green g,, 
would fain have oppoſed him, but found himſelf un- ten 
equally matched in weapons and armour, and did not WF: e. 
think it prudent to engage with a mad- man; for ſuch, Abo. 
by this time, he took Don Quixote to be in all points: con 
who haſtening the keeper, and reiterating his menace, M nim 
the gentleman took occaſion to clap ſpurs to his mare, M gur. 
Sancho to Dapple, and the carter to his mules, all en- hin 


deavouring 
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deavouring to get as far from the carr as they could, 
before the lions were let looſe. Sancho lamented the 
death of his maſter, verily believing it would now 
overtake him in the paws of the lions: he curſed his 
hard fortune, and the unlucky hour when it came into 
his head to ſerve him again: but, for all his tears and 
lamentations, he ceaſed not punching his Dapple, to 
get far enough from the carr, The keeper, ſeeing 
that the fugitives were got a good way off, repeated 
his arguments and entreaties to Don Quixote, who an- 
ſwered, that he heard him, and that he ſhould trouble 
himſelf with no more arguments nor entreaties, for 
all would ſignify nothing, and that he muſt make 

haſte. | | | ; 
Whilſt the keeper delayed opening the firſt grate, 
Don Quiæote conſidered with himſelf whether it would 
Le belt to fight on foot or on horſe- back: at laſt he 
determined to fight on foot, leſt Rozinante ſhould be 
terrified at fight of the lions. Thereupon he leaped 
from his horſe, flung aſide his launce, braced on his 
ſhield, and drew his ſword ; and marching ſlowly, 
wich marvellous intrepidity and an undaunted heart, 
be planted himſelf before the carr, devoutly commend- 
ing himſelf, firſt to god, and then to his miſtreſs 
Dulcinea.: 5 | 3 ö 
Here it is to be noted, that the author of this faith- 
fal hiſtory, coming to this paſſage, falls into excla- 
mations, and cries out: O ſtrenuous, and beyond all 
expreſſion courageous, Don Quixote de la Mancha; 
thou mirrour, wherein all the valiant ones of the world 
may behold themſelves, thou ſecond and new Don 
Manuel de Leon, who was the glory and honour of the 
942:i/þ knights! With what words ſhall I relate this 
tremendous exploit? By what arguments ſhall I render 
t credible to ſucceeding ages? Or what praiſes, though 
ove all.hyperboles hyperbolical, do not fit and be- 
come thee ? Thou alone on foot, intrepid and magna- 
nimous, with a ſingle ſword, and that none of the 
ſharpeſt, with a ſhield, not of the brighteſt and moſt 
lining ſteel, ſtandeſt waiting for and expecting two of 
lie fierceſt lions, that ever were bred in the foreſts of 
| Africa, 
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Africa. Let thy own deeds praiſe thee, valorous 
Manchegan ! for here I muſt leave off for want of 
words, whereby to enhance them. Here the author 
ends his exclamation, and reſumes the thread of the 
hiſtory, ſaying. „ 
The keeper then, ſeeing Don Quixote fixed in his 
poſture, and that he could not avoid letting looſe the 
male- lion, on pain of falling under the diſpleaſure of 
the angry and daring knight, ſet wide open the door 
of the firſt cage, where lay the lion, which appeared 
to be of an extraordinary bigneſs, and of a hideous and 
frightful aſpect. The firſt thing he did, was, to turn 
himſelf round in the cage, reach out a paw, and ſtretch 
himſelf at full length. Then he gaped and yawned 
very leiſurely ; then licked the duſt off his eyes, and 
waſhed his face, with ſome half a yard of tongue. 
This done, he thruſt his head out of the cage, and 
ſtared round on all ſides with eyes of fire-coals: a 
ſight and aſpect enough to have ftruck terror into te- 
nierity itſelt. Don Quixote only obſerved him with 
attention, wiſhing he would leap out from the carr, 
and grapple with him, that he might tear him 1n pieces: 
to ſuch a picch of extravagance had his unheard-of 
madneſs tranſported him, But the generous lion, more 
civil than arrogant, taking no notice of his vapouring | 
and bravadoes, after having ſtared about him, as has | 
been ſaid, turned his back, and ſhewed his poſteriors 
to Don Quixote, and, with great flegm and calmnels, 
laid himſelf down again in the cage. Which Don 
Quixote perceiving, he ordered the keeper to give him 
ſome blows, and provoke him to come forth, That 
I will not do, anſwered the keeper ; for, ſhould I pro- 
voke him, I myſelf ſhall be the firſt he will tear in 
Pieces. Be ſatisfied, Signor cavalier, with what 1s 
done, which is all. that can be ſaid in point of cou: } 
rage, and do not tempt fortune a ſecond time. The 
lion has the door open, and it is in his choice to come 
forth or not: and ſince he. has not yet come out, he 
will not come out all this day. The greatneſs of your 
worſhip's courage is already ſufficiently ſnewn: no 


brave combatant, as. I take it, is obliged to more than 
5 | | to 
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o challenge his foe, and expect him in the field; and, 
if the antagoniſt does not meet him, the infamy lies 
at his door, and the expectant gains the crown of 
conqueſt. That is true, anſwered Don Quiæote: ſnut 
the door, friend, and give me a certificate, in the beſt 
form you can, of what you have ſeen me do here. 
It is fit it ſhould be known, how you opened to the 
lion; I waited for him; he came not out; I waited 
for him again; again he came not out; and again he . 
laid him down. I am bound to no more; enchant- 
ments avaunt, and god help right and truth and true 
chivalry : and ſo ſhut the door, while I make a ſignal 
to the fugitive and abſent, that they may have an ac- 
count of this exploit from your mouth. _ TE 
The keeper did ſo, and Don Quixote, clapping on 
the point of his launce the linen cloth, wherewith he 
had wiped the torrent of the curds from off his face, 
began to call out to the reſt, who ſtill fled, turning 
about their heads at every ſtep, all in a troop, and the 
gentleman at the head of them. But Sancho, chancing 
to eſpy the ſignal of the white cloth, ſaid: May I be 
hanged if my maſter has not vanquiſhed the wild- 
beaſts, fince he calls to us. They all halted, and 
knew that it was Don Quixote, who made the ſign ; 
and, abating ſome part of their fear, they drew nearer 
by degrees, till they came where they could diſtinct- 
ly hear the words of Don Quixote, who was calling to 
mem. I ſhort, they came back to the carr, and then 
Din Quixote (aid to the carter: Put to your mules 
again, brother, and continue your journey; and, Sax- 
to, give two gold crowns to him and the keeper, to 
make them amends for my having detained them. 
That I will with all my heart, anſwered Sancho: but 
what is become of the lions? Are they dead or alive? 
Then the keeper, very minutely, and with proper 
pauſes, related the ſucceſs of the conflict, exaggerat- 
ing, the beſt he could, or knew how, the valour of 
Don Quixote, at fight of whom the abaſhed lion would 
not, or durſt not, ſtir out of the cage, though he had 
held open the door a good while; and upon his re- 
= _ preſenting 
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preſenting to the knight, that it was tempting god 9 
provoke the lion, and to make him come out by force, 
as he would have had him done, whether he would g 
uno, and wholly againſt his will, he had ſuffered the 
cage door to be ſhut. What think you of this, San. 
cho! quoth Don Quixote: can any enchantments pre. 
vail againſt true courage? With eaſe may the enchan. 
ters deprive me of good fortune; but of courage and 
reſolution they never can. Sancho gave the gold crown; 
the carter put to; the keeper kiſſed Don Quixote 
hands for the favour received, and promiſed him ty 
relate this valorous exploit to the king himſelf, when 
he came to court. If, perchance, his majeſty, {aid 
Don Quixote, ſhould enquire who performed it, tel 
him, the knight of the lions: for from henceforward | 
reſolve. that the title I have hitherto borne of zhe knight 
of the forrowful figure ſhall be changed, trucked, and 
altered to this ; and herein I follow the antient prac- 
tice of knights-errant, who changed their names when 
they had a mind, or whenever it ſerved their turn, 
The carr went on its way, and Don Quixote, Sanchs, 
and he in the green ſurtout, purſued their journey. In 
all this time Don Diego de Miranda had not ſpoken 2 
word, being all attention to obſerve and remark the 
actions and words of Don Quixote, taking him to bea 
ſenſible madman, and a madman bordering upon good 
ſenſe. The firſt part of his hiſtory had not yet come 
to his knowledge; for, had he read that, his won. 
der at Don 2uixote's words and actions would have 
ceaſed, as knowing the nature of his madneſs: but, 
as he yet knew nothing of it, he ſometimes thought 
him in his ſenſes, and ſometimes out of them; becaule 
what he ſpoke was coherent, elegant, and well ſaid, 
and what he did was extravagant, raſh, and fooliſh: 
for, ſaid he to himſelf, what greater madneſs can ther 
be, than to clap on a helmet full of curds, and per: 
ſuade one's ſelf that enchanters have melted one's ſkull; 
and what greater raſhneſs and extravagance, than to 
reſolve, in ſpite of oppoſition, to fight with lions? 
Don Quixote diverted theſe imaginations, and this 


ſobloquy, by ſaying : Doubtleſs, Signor Don De, a 
| | {* 
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Miranda, in your opinion I muſt needs paſs for an ex- 
ttavagant madman z and no wonder it ſhould be ſo: for 


have you know, that I am not lo mad, nor ſo ſhallow, 


makes the gallant cavalter, in ſhining armour, prauncing 
over the lifts, at ſome joyful tournament, in ſight of the 
ladies. A fas appearance makes the knight, when, 1 in 


he transfixes a furious bull. And a fine appearance 


like, entertain, enliven, and, if we may ſo ſay, do hon- 
our to their prince's court. But, above all theſe, a 
nuch finer appearance makes the knight: errant, who, 


through woods, and over mountains, goes in queſt of 
perilous adventures, with deſign to bring them to a 

happy and fortunate concluſion, only to obtain a glo- 
rovs and immortal fame. A knight errant, I ſay, 


widow in a deſert place, than a knight- courtier in ad- 
dreſſing ſome damiel in a city. All cavaliers have 
heir proper _and peculiar exerciſes. Let the courtier 
teWwait upon the ladies; adorn his prince's court with 
e aich liveries; entertain the poorer cavaliers at his 
000 ſplendid table; order juſts; manage tournaments; and 
me Whew himſelf great, liberal, and magnificent, and above 
On- a good chriſtian: and in this manner will he pre- 


=” iely comply with the obligations of his duty. But 
ut, 


iht vorld; enter the moſt intricate laby rinths; at every 
aufe ſtep aſſail impoſſibilities; in the wild uncultivated de- 
wh erts brave the burning rays of the ummer's ſun, and 
iſh! 


te keen inclemency of the winte:'s froſt: Let not 


hereW'ons daunt him, ſpectres affright him, or dragons 
per- Merrify him: for in ſeeking theſe, encountering thoſe, 


-ull; 


nd conquering them all, conliſts his principal and 
1 £0 


rue employment. It being then my lot to be one of 
ne number of knights-errant, I cannot decline under- 
aking whatever I imagine to come within the verge of 
ny profeſſion ; and therefore encountering the lions, as 


this 
70 at 


Mi- 


my actions indicate no leſs. But, for all that, I would 


13 I may have appeared to be. A fine appearance 


the midſt of a large ſquare, before the eyes of his prince, 


make thoſe knights, who, in military exerciſes, or the 


through deſerts and ſolitudes, through croſs-ways, - 


makes a finer appearance in the act of ſuccouring ſome 


let the knight-errant ſearch the remoteſt corners of the 


I juſt 
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J juſt now did, belonged to me directly, though] kney 
it to be a moſt extravagant raſhneſs. I very well knoy, 
that fortitude is a virtue placed between the two vitiou 
extremes of cowardiſe and raſhneſs : but it is better 
the valiant ſhould riſe to the high pitch of temerity, 
than fink to the low point of cowardiſe: for, as it i 
eaſier for the prodigal to become liberal, than for the 
covetous, ſo it is much eaſier for the raſh to hit upon 
being truly valiant, than for the coward to rife to true 
valour: and as to undertaking adventures, believe me, 
Signor Don Diego, it is better to loſe the game by: 
card too much than one too little: for it ſounds better 
in the ears of thoſe that hear it, ſuch a knight 1; 
raſh and daring, than, ſuch a knight is timorous and 
cowardly. 
1 ſay, Signor Don Quixote, anſwered Don Diego, that 
all you have ſaid and done is levelled by the line «f 
right reaſon; and I think, if the laws and ordinances 
of knight-errantry ſhould be loſt, they might be found 
in your worſhip's breaſt, as in their proper depoſitory 
and regiſter. But let us make haite, for it grows late; 
and let us get to my village and houſe, where you 
may repoſe and refreſh your ſelf after your late toil, 
which, if not of the body, has been a labour of the 
mind, which often affects the body too. I accept of 
the offer as a great favour and kindneſs, Signor Dir 
Diego, anſwered Don Quixote : and ſpurring on a lite 
more than they had hitherto done, it was about two 
in the afternoon when they arrived at the village, and 
the houſe of Den Diego, whom Don ire called Th 
knight of the green riding- coat. 
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CHAPTER IL 


07 what befel Don Quixote in the caſtle or houſe of the 


knight of the green riding-coat, with other extrava- 
gant matters. | 


D N 2UIXOTE found, that Don Diego's 


yard, the cellar under the porch, and ſeveral earthen 


wine-jars placed round about it; which, being of the 


ware of Toboſo, renewed the memory of his enchanted 
and metamorphoſed Dulcinea; and, without conſi- 
dering what he ſaid, or before whom, he fighed, and 
cried: O ſweeteſt pledges, found now to my ſorrow ; 
ſweet and joyous, when heaven would have it ſo*! 
O ye Toboſian jars, that have brought back to my re- 
membrance the ſweet pledge of my greateſt bitterneſs? 


1 In alluſion to the beginning of a ſong in the Diana of 
Monte Mayor. ; 
Vor. II. 3 This 


houſe was ſpacious, after the country faſhion, 
having the arms of the family carved in rough 
ſtone over the great gates; the buttery in the court- 
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This was over-heard by the poetical ſcholar, Dy 
Diego's ſon, who, with his mother, was come out to 
receive him; and both mother and ſon were in admi. 
ration at the ſtrange figure of Don Quixote, who, 
alighting from Rozinante, very courteouſly defired 
leave to kiſs the lady's hands; and Don Diego ſaid: 
Receive, madam, with your accuſtomed civility, Signor 
Don Quixote de la Mancha here preſent, a knight. 
errant, and the moſt valiant, and moſt ingenious, per. 
fon in the world, The lady, whoſe name was Donna 
_ Chriſtina, received him with tokens of much affection 
and civility, and Don Quixote returned them with in. 
tereſt in diſcreet and courteous expreſſions. The ſame 
kind of compliments paſſed between him and the ſtu. 
dent, whom by his talk Don Quixote took for a witty 
and acute perſon. a | 


| Here the author ſets down all the particulars of Du i 


| Diego's houſe, deſcribing all the furniture uſually con- 
tained in the manſion of a gentleman that was both a 
farmer and rich, But the tranſlators of the hiſtory 
| thought fit to paſs over in filence theſe, and ſuch like 
minute matters, as not ſuiting with the principal ſcope 
of the hiſtory, in which truth has more force than cold 

and inſipid digreſſions. 5 5 
Don Quixote was led into a hall: Sancho unarmed 
him; he remained in his wide Valoon breeches, and in 
a Shamois doublet, all beſmeared with the ruſt of his 
armour: his band was of the college-cut, without 
ſtarch and without lace: his buſkins were date co- 
loured, and his ſhoes waxed. He girt on his truſty 
ſword, which hung at a belt made of a ſea- wolf“ 
ſkin : for it is thought he had been many years trou- 
bled with a weakneſs in his loins *. Over theſe he 
had a long cloak of good grey cloth. But, firſt of 
all, with five or ſix kettles of water (for there is ſome 
difference as to the number) he waſhed his head and 
face; and ſtill the water continued of a whey-colour, 
thanks to Sancho's gluttony, and the purchaſe of the 
naſty curds, that had made his maſter ſo white and 
clean. With the aforeſaid accoutrements, and with a 
genteel 

1 An old woman's remedy for that ailment, 


eel 
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genteel air and deportment, Don Quixote walked into 


another hall, where the ſtudent was waiting to en- 
tertain him "ill the cloth was laid; for the lady Donne 
Chriſtina would ſhew, upon the arrival of ſo noble a 


gueſt, that ſhe knew how to regale thoſe, who came 


to her houſe. 

While Don Quixote was unarming, Don Lorenzo (for 
that was the name of Don Diego's ſon) had leiſure to 
ſay to his father: Pray, Sir, who 1s this gentleman you 
have brought us home? for his name, his figure, and 
your telling us he is a Knight. -errant, hold my mother 
and me in great ſuſpenſe. I know not how to an- 
(ver you, fon, replied Don Diego: I can only tell 
von, that I have ſeen him act the part of the mad- 
deſt man in the world, and then talk ſo ingeniouſly, 
that his words contradict and undo all his actions. 
Talk you to him, and feel the pulſe of his under- 
ſtanding; and, ſince you have diſcernment enough, 
judge of his 00 or diſtraction, as you ſhall find; 
though, to ſay the truth, I rather take him to be mad, 
than otherwiſe. | 

Hereupon Don Lorenzo went to entertain Dorn Quiæx- 
te, as has been ſaid; and among other diſcourſe, which 
paiſed between them, Don Quiæote ſaid to Don Lorenzo : 
Signor Don Diego de Miranda, your father, Sir, has 
given me ſome account of your rare abilities, and re- 
fined judgment, and particularly that you are a great 
poet. A poet, perhaps, I may be, replied Don Lo- 
7280 3 but a great one, not even in thought. True 
it is, I am ſomewhat fond of poetry, and of reading 
the good poets ; but in no wiſe ſo as to merit the title 
my father is pleaſed to beſtow upon me. I do not diſ- 
like this modeſty, anſwered Don Quixote; for poets 
are uſually very arrogant, each thinking himſelf the 
Fu in the world. There is no rule without an 

ception, anſwered Don Lorenzo, and ſuch an one 

theft may be, who is really ſo, and does not think it. 

VE. few, anſwered Don Quixote: but pleaſe to tell 

me, Sir, what verſes are thoſe you have now in hand, 

wich, your father ſays, make you ſo uncaly. and 
$4 tnoughtful: 
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thoughtful: for if it be ſome gloſs *, I know ſome. 


what of the knack of gloſſing, and ſhould be glad to 
ſee it: and if they are deſigned for a poetical prize, en. 


deavour to obtain the ſecond ; for the firſt is always 
carried by favour, or by the great quality of the 
perſon : the ſecond is beſtowed according to merit; ſo 
that the third becomes the ſecond, and the firſt, in 


this account, is but the third, according to the li. 


berty commonly taken in your univerſities. But, for 
all that, the name of firſt makes a great figure. Hi. 
therto, faid Don Lorenzo to himſelf, I cannot judge 
thee to be mad: let us proceed ; ſo he ſaid to him: 


| Your worſhip, I preſume, has frequented the ſchools: 
What ſciences have you ſtudied? That of knight. er. 


rantry, anſwered Don Quixote, which is as good as 
your poetry, yea, and two little fingers breadth be- 
yond it. I know not what ſcience that is, replied 
Don Lorenzo, and hitherto it has not come to my 


knowledge. It is a ſcience, replied Don Quixote, which 


includes in it all, or moſt of the other ſciences of the 
world. For he, who profeſles it, muſt be a lawyer, 
and know the laws of diſtributive and commutative 
Juſtice, in order to give every one what is his own, 
and that which is proper for him. He muſt be 2 


divine, to be able to give a reaſon for the chriſtian 
faith he profeſſes, clearly and diſtinctly, whenever it 
is required of him. He mult be a phyſician, and eſpe- 
cially a botaniſt, to know, in the midſt of wilderneſſes 


and deſerts, the herbs and fimples, which have the 


virtue of curing wounds; for your knight-errant muſt 
not at every turn be running to look for ſomebody 
to heal him. He muſt be an aſtronomer, to know by 


the ſtars what it is a clock, and what part or climate 
of the world heis in. He muſt know the mathema- 
ticks, becauſe at every foot he will ſtand in need of 
them: and, ſetting aſide that he muſt be adornedgyith 
all the cardinal and theological virtues, I deſcend*to 
ſome other minute particulars, I ſay then, he muſt 
know how to ſwim like him people call Fi. Nicholas, 

Ds 


1 A kind of paraphraſe or comment, much i in uſe in that 
28e. 
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or Nicholao *. He muſt know how to ſhoe a horſe, 
and to keep the ſaddle and bridle in repair: and, to 
return to what was ſaid above, he muſt preſerve his 
faith to god and his miſtreſs inviolate. He muſt be 
chaſte in his thoughts, modeſt in his words, liberal in 
good works, valiant in exploits, patient in toils, cha- 
ritable to the needy, and laſtly a maintainer of the 
trath, though it ſhould coſt him his life to defend it. 
Of all theſe great and ſmall parts a good knight-er- 
rant is compoſed. Conſider then, Signor Don Lorenzo, 
whether it be a ſnotty ſcience, which the knight, 
who profeſſes it, learns and -ſtudies, and whether it 
may not be equalled to the ſtatelieſt of all thoſe that 
are taught in your colleges and ſchools. If this be 
ſo, replied Don Lorenzo, I maintain, that this ſcience 
is preferable to all others. How ! if it be ſo! an- 
ſwered Don Quixote. What I mean, Sir, quoth Don 
Lorenzo, is, that I queſtion, whether there ever have 
been, or now are in being, any knights-errant, adorned 
with ſo many virtues. I have often ſaid, anſwered 
Don Quixote, what I now repeat, that the greateſt 
part of the world are of opinion, there never were 
any knights-errant; and, becauſe I am of opinion, 
that, if heaven does not in ſome miraculous manner 
convince them of the truth, that there have been, and 
are ſuch now, whatever pains are taken will be all in 
vain, as I have often found by experience, I will not 
now loſe time in bringing you out of an error ſo pre- 
valent with many. What I intend, is, to beg of hea- 
ven to undeceive you, and let you ſee how uſeful and 
neceſſary knights-errant were in times paſt, and how 
beneficial they would be in the preſent, were they again 
in faſhion: but now, through the fins of the people, 
ſloth, idleneſs, gluttony, and luxury triumph. Our 
gueſt has broke looſe, quoth Don Lorenzo to himſelf; 
but ſtill he is a whimſical kind of a madman, and I 
ſhould be a weak fool, if I did not believe ſo. 
Here their diſcourſe ended; for they were called to 
ſupper. Den Diego aſked his ſon, what he had copied 
out fair of the genius of his gueſt, He A 

| "Phe 

1 Alluding to a fabulous ſtory in the Theatre of the gods, 
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The ableſt doors, and beſt pen-men in the world, 
will never be able to extricate him out of the rough. 
draught of his madneſs *. His diſtraction is a med. 

ley, full of lucid intervals. 'To ſupper they went, 
and the repaſt was ſuch, as Don Diego had told them 
upon the road, he uſed to give to thoſe he invited, 
neat, plentiful, and ſavoury. But that, which pleaſed 
Don Quixote above all, was, the marvellous ſilence 
throughout the whole houſe, as if it had been a con- 
vent of Carthufians, 

The cloth being taken away, grace ſaid, and their 
hands waſhed, Don Quixote earneſtly entreated Don 
Lorenzo to repeat the verſes deſigned for the prize, 
To which he anſwered : That I may not be like thoſe 
"Poets, who, when deſired, refuſe to repeat their verſes, 
and, when not aſked, ſpew them out, I will read my 
gloſs, for which I expect no prize, having done it 
only to exerciſe my fancy. A friend of mine, a very 
ingenious perſon, anſwered Don Quixote, was of opi- 
nion, that no body ſhould give themſelves the trou- 
ble of glofling on verſes : and the reaſon, he- ſaid, 
was, becauſe the gloſs could never come up to the 
text, and very often the gloſs miſtakes the intention 
and deſign of the author. Beſides, the rules of gloſſing 
are too ſtrict, ſuffering no interrogations, nor aid he's, 
nor Hall J ſay's, nor making nouns of verbs, nor 
changing the ſenſe, with other ties and reſtrictions, 
which cramp the gloſſers, as your worſhip muſt needs 
know. Truly, Signor Don Quixote, quoth Don Lo- 
renxo, I have a great deſire to catch your worſhip 
tripping in ſome falſe Latin, and cannot; for you 
lip through my fingers like an eel. I do not un- 
derſtand, anſwered Don Quixote, what you mean by 
my ſlipping through your fingers. I will let you 
know another time, replied Don Lorenzo: at preſent 
give attention to the text and the gloſs, which are as 
follows. 


The 


1 The ſon's anſwer carries on the metaphor uſed i in the father's 
queſtion, 
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. 


Could I the joyous moments paſt 

Recall, and ſay, what was now is, 
Or to ſucceeding moments haſte, 

And now enjoy the future bliſs. 


The GLOSS, 


As all things flect and die aavay, 
And day at length is loſt in night, 


My bleffings wou'd no longer ſtay, 


But took their everlaſting flight. 
O Fortune, at thy feet 1 lie, 


To ſupplicate thy deity : 


Inconſtant goddeſs, frown no more; 
Make me but happy now at laſt: 

No more I'd curſe thy fickle power, 
Cou'd I recall the moments paſt. 


No other conqueſt 1 implore, 
No other palm my brow to grace : 
Content ( tis all I aſe) reſtore, 


And give me back my mind's loft peace. 


Paſt joys enhance the preſent pain, 

And ſad remembrance is our bane, 

O wou'd at length relenting Fate 
Reftore the rawviſh'd hours of biiſs, 


How ſhould I hug the charming ſtate, 


And joyful Jay, what was now ig? 


Thy empty wiſh, fond wretch, give ver, 
Nor aſk ſo vain, ſo wild a thing; 
Revolving Time no mortal pow'r 
Can flop, or ſtay his fleeting wing. 
 Nimble as thought, he runs, he flics : 
The preſent hour for ever dits. 
Is vain we alk futurity ; 
In vain we wou'd recall the paſt : 
We cannot from the preſent fly, 
Nor to ſucceeding moments haſte, 
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Vex'd with alternate hopes and fears, 
T1 feel variety of pain: | 
But death can eaſe a wretch's cares, 
And ſurely death to me is gain. 
Again my erring judgment ſtrays 
From ſober reaſon's Jufter ways: 
Convinc'd by her unerring voice, 
Another life muſt follow this, 
1 make the preſent woes my choice, 


Rather than forfeit 1 bliſs. 


When Don Lorenzo had made an end of reading his 
gloſs, Don Quixote ſtood up, and, holding Don Loren. 
Zo faſt by the right hand, cried out, in a voice ſo loud, 
that it was next to a ſquall : By the higheſt heavens, 
noble youth, you are the beſt poet in the univerſe, and 
deſerve to wear the laurel, not of Cyprus, nor of 
Gaeta, as a certain poet ſaid, whom god forgive, but 
of the univerſities of Athens, were they now in being, 
and of thoſe that now ſubſiſt, of Paris, Bologna, and 
Salamanca. Heaven grant, that the judges, who ſhall 
deprive you of the firſt prize, may be transfixed by 
the-arrows of Apollo, and that the Muſes may never 
croſs the threſhold of their doors. Be pleaſed, Sir, to 
repeat ſome other of your verſes, in the greater kinds 
of poetry ; for I would thoroughly feel the pulſe of 
your admirable genius. Is it not excellent, that Don 
| Lorenzo ſhould be delighted to hear himſelf praiſed by 
Don Duixote, whom he deemed a madman ? O force 
of flattery, how far doeſt thou extend, and how wide 
are the bounds of thy pleaſing juriſdiction 3 
truth was verified in Don Lorenzo, who complied with 
the requeſt and deſire of Don Quixote, repeating this 
ſonnet on the fable or ſtory of Pyramus and Thisbe. 


8s ONN E T. 


The nymph, who Pyramus with love infpir'd, 
Pierces the wall, with equal paſſion fir d: 
Cupid from diftant Cyprus thither fies, 
And wiews the ſecret breath with laughing eyes. 
| ere 
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Here filence vocal mutual vows CONVEYS, 


And whiſp'ring eloquent their love betrays. 
Tho" chain d by fear their voices dare not paſs, 
Their ſouls tranſmitted through the chink embrace. 


Ah JEET flary of diſaſtrous love 

Ill. fated hafle that did their ruin prove! 
One death, one grave unites the faithful pair, 
And in one common fame their mem'ries Hare. 


Now god be thanked, quoth Den Quixote, having 


heard Don Lorenzo's ſonnet, that, among the infinite 
number of poets now in being, I have met with one 
ſo abſolute in all reſpects, as the artifice of your wor- 
ſhip” s ſonnet ſhews you to be. 


Four days was Don Quixote extremely regaled i in Don 


Diego's houſe ; at the end whereof he begged leave 
to be gone, telling him, he thanked him for the fa- 


your and kind entertainment he had received in his 


family : but, becauſe it did not look well for knights- 


errant to give themſelves up to idleneſs and indulgence 


too long, he would go, in compliance with the duty 
of his function, in queſt of adventures, wherewith he 
was informed thoſe parts abounded; deſigning to em- 
ploy the time thereabouts, till the day of the juſts at 


Sarageſſa, at which he reſolved to be preſent : but in 


the firſt place he intended to viſit the cave of Monte- 
ſinos, of which people related ſo many and ſuch won- 


derful things all over that country; at the ſame time 


enquiring into the ſource and true ſprings of the ſeven 
lakes, commonly called the lakes of Ruydera. Don 


Diego and his ſon applauded his honourable reſolution, . 


deſiring him to furniſh himſelf with whatever he pleaſ- 


ed of theirs; for he was heartily welcome to it, his 
worthy perſon and his noble profeſſion obliging them 


to make him this offer. 


At length the day of his departure came, as joydus 
to Don Quixote, as fad and unhappy for Sancho Pan- 
ga, who liked the plenty of Don Diego's houſe won-- 
drous well, and was loth to return to the hunger of 


. foreſts and wilderneſſes, and to the penury of his 
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ill- provided wallets, However he filled and ſtuffed 
them with what he thought moſt neceſſary : and Don 
Quixote, at taking leave of Don Lorenzo, ſaid : I know 
not whether I have told you before, and, if I have, 
TI tell you again, that, whenever you ſhall have a 
mind to ſhorten your way and pains to arrive at the 


inacceſſible ſummis of the temple of Fame, you have 


no more to do, but to leave on one fide the path of 
poetry, which is ſomewhat narrow, and follow that 
of knight-errantry, which is ſtill narrower, but ſuffici- 


ent to make you an emperor before you can ſay, Give 


me theſe ſtraaus. With theſe expreſſions Don Quixote 
did, as it were, finiſh and ſhut up the proceſs of his 
madneſs, and eſpecially with what he added, ſaying : 
God knows how willingly I would take Signor Don 
Lorenxo with me, to teach him how to ſpare the hum- 
ble, and to trample under. foot the haughty 1, virtues 
annexed to the function I profeſs : but ſince his youth 
does not require it, nor his laudable exerciſes permit 
it, I content my ſelf with putting your worſhip in the 
way of becoming a famous poet; and that is, by fol- 


_ lowing the opinion and judgment of other men ra- 


ther than your own ; for no fathers or mothers think 
their own children ugly; and this ſelf deceit is yet 
ſtronger with reſpect to the off ſpring of the mind. 


The father and ſon admired afreſh at the intermixed 
diſcourſes of Don Quixote, ſometimes wiſe and ſome- 


times wild, and the obſtinacy, with which he was bent 
upon the ſearch of his miſadventurous adventures, the 
ſole end and aim of all his wiſhes. Offers of ſervice and 
- Civilities were repeated, and, with the good leave of 
the lady of the caſtle, they departed, Don Quixote up- 

on Rozinante, and Sancho upon Dapple, 


1 Parcere ſubjectis, & debellare ſuperbos, Yirg, En. 6. 


CHAP. 
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CHAT. II. 


I herein is related the adventure of the enamoured 
ſrepherd, with other truly pleaſant accidents. 


TY ON DIN OTE was got but a little way from 
Don Diego's village, when he over-took two 


xrſons like eccleſiaſtics or ſcholars, and two country 


fellows, all four mounted upon aſſes. One of the 
ſcholars carried behind him, wrapped up in green 


buckram like a portmanteau, a ſmall bundle of linen, 


and two pair of thread-ſtockings : the other carried 


nothing but a pair of new black fencing foils, with 


their buttons. The countrymen carried other things, 


which ſhewed that they came from ſome great town, 
where they had bought them, and were carrying them 


home to their own village. Both the ſcholars and 


countrymen fell into the ſame admiration, that alk 
others did at the firſt ſight of Don Quixote, and eager- 


ly deſired to know what man this was, ſo different in 
appearance from other men. Don Quixote ſaluted 


them, and, after learning that the road they were 
going was the fame he was taking, he offered to bear 
them company, deſiring them to ſlacken their pace, 


ſor their aſſes out- went his horſe : and, to prevail up- 
on them, he briefly told them who he was, and his 
employment and profeſſion, that of a knight - errant, 
going in queſt of adventures through all parts of the 


world. He told them, his proper name was Don 2uix- 


ote de la Mancha, and his appellative the knight of the 


lions. All this to the countrymen was talking greek 
or gibberiſh ; but not to the ſcholars, who ſoon diſ- 


covered the ſoft part of Don Quixote's ſcull: neverthe - 


Teſs they looked upon him with admiration and reſpect, 


and one of them ſaid: If your worſhip, Sir knight, 
be not determined to one particular road, a: thing not 
uſual with ſeekers of adventures, come along with us, 
and you will ſee one of the greateſt and richeſt. wed- 
dings that to this day has ever been celebrated in La 
Mancha, or in many leagues round about. Den Quix- 
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ote aſked him, if it was that of ſome prince, that he 
extolled it ſo much? No, anſwered the ſcholar, but of 
a farmer and a farmer's daughter ; he the wealthieſt of 
all this country, and ſhe the beautifulleſt that ever eyes 
beheld. The preparation is extraordinary and new ; 
for the wedding is to be celebrated in a meadow near 
the village, where the bride lives, whom they call, by 
way of pre-eminence, Quiteria the fair, and the bride. 
groom Camacho the rich; ſhe of the age of eighteen, 
and he of two and twenty, both equally matched; 

though ſome nice folks, who have all the pedigrees in 
the world i in their heads, pretend, that the family of 
©:1:2ria the fair has the advantage of Camacho's: but 
20 a days that is little regarded; for riches are able 
to ſolder up abundance of flaws. In ſhort, this ſame 


Camacho 1s generous, and has taken into his head to 
make a kind of arbour to. cover the whole meadow 


over-head, in ſuch manner that the ſun itſelf will be 
put to ſome difficulty to get to viſit the green graſs, 
with which the ground is covered. He will alſo have 
morice-dancers, both with ſwords and little bells; 
for there are ſome people in his village, who jingle 
and clatter them extremely well. I ſay nothing of the 
ſhoe dancers and caperers , ſo great is the number 
that are invited. But nothing of all that I have re- 


peated, or omitted, is like to make this wedding fo 


remarkable, as what, I believe, the ſlighted Bafi/ius 
will do upon this occaſion. 


This Baſclius is a neighbouring ſwain, of the ſame 
village with Quiteria: his: houſe is next to that of 


Quiteria's parents, with nothing but a wall between 
them; from whence Cupid took occaſion to revive in 
the world the long- -forgotten loves of Pyramus and 


Thisbe: for Baſilius was in love with Quiteria from his 
childhood, and ſhe anſwered his wiſhes with a thou- 


ſand modeſt favours, inſomuch that the loves of the 


two children, Bafilius and Quiteria, became the com- 


mon talk of the village. When they were grown up, 
the father of Quiteria reſolved to forbid Baſilius the 


uſual 


1 2 apateadores. Dancers that frike the ſoles of their ſhoes 
with the palms of their hands in time and meaſure, 
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uſual acceſs to his family, and, to ſave himſelf from 
apprehenſions and ſuſpicions, he purpoſed to marry 
his daughter to the rich Camacho, not chooſing to 


match her with Ba/i/ius, who is not endowed with ſo 
many gifts of fortune, as of nature: for, if the truth 
is to be told without envy, he is the moſt active 


youth we know; a great pitcher of the bar, an ex- 


treme good wreſtler, and a great player at cricket; 
runs like a buck, leaps like a wild goat, and plays 


at nine-pins as if he did it by witchcraft; ſings like 
a lark, and touches a guitar that he makes it ſpeak ;. 


and; above all, he handles the ſmall (word like the 


moſt accompliſhed fencer. For this excellence alone, 

quoth Don Quixote immediately, this youth deſerves to 
marry, not only the fair Quiteria, but queen Ginebra 
herſelf, were ſhe now alive, in ſpite of Sir Lancelot, 
and all oppoſers. To my wife with that, quoth Sax- 
cho Panza (who had been hitherto ſilent and liſtening) 
who will have every body marry their equal, accord- 
ing to the proverb, Every ſheep to its match, What 1 


would have, is, that this honeſt Baſlius (tor I begin 


to take a liking to him) ſhall marry this ſame lady 
Quiteria; and heaven ſend them good luck, and god's 

bleſſing (he meant the reverſe) on thoſe, who would 
hinder people that love each other from marrying, 

It all, who love each other, were to be married, ſaid 
Don Aries it would deprive parents of the privilege 
and authority of finding proper matches for their chil- 
dren. If the choice of huſbands were left to the in- 
clination of daughters, ſome there are, who would. 
chooſe their father's ſervant, and others ſome pretty 
fellow they ſee paſs along the ſtreets, in their opinion, 
centecl, and well made, though he were a beaten bul. 
ly; for love and affection eaſily blind the eyes of the 
underſtanding, ſo abſolutely neceilary for chooſing our 


ate of life; and that of matrimony is greatly expoſed 


to the danger of a miſtake, and there is need of great 
caution, and the particular favour of heaven, to make 


it hit right. A perſon, who has a mind to take a long 


journey, if he be wiſe, before he ſets forward, will 


look. out for ſome ſafe and agrecable companion. And 


ſhould 
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ſhould not he do the like, who undertakes a journey 


for life, eſpecially if his fellow traveller is to be his 
companion at bed and board, and every where elſe, 
as the wife is with the huſband ? The wife is not a 


commodity, which, when once bought, you can ex- 


change, or ſwap, or return; but is an inſeparable 


acceſſory, which laſts as long as life itſelf. She is a 
nooſe, which, when once thrown about the neck, 


turns to a Gordian knot, and cannot be unlooſed till 
cut aſunder by the ſcythe of death. I could ſay much 
more upon this ſubject, were I not prevented by the 
deſire I have to know, whether Signor the licenciate 


has any thing more to ſay concerning the hiſtory of 


Baſilius. To which the ſcholar, batchelor, or licen- 


cCiate, as Don Quixote called him, anſwered : On the 
whole J have no more to ſay, but that, from the mo- 


ment Baſilius heard of Quiteria's being to be married 


to Camacho the rich, he has never been ſeen to ſmile, 


nor ſpeak coherently, and is always penſive and fad, 
and talking to himſelf; certain and clear indications of 


his being diſtracted. He eats and ſleeps but little; 


and what he does eat is fruit ; and when he ſleeps, if 
he does ſleep, it is in the fields, upon the hard ground, 


like a brute beaſt. From time to time he throws his 
eyes up to heaven ; now fixes them on the ground, 
with ſuch ſtupefaction, that he ſeems to be nothing but 


a ſtatue cloathed, whoſe drapery is put in motion by 
the air. In ſhort, he gives ſuch indications of an im- 
paſſioned heart, that we all take it for granced, that 
to-morrow 2uiteria's pronouncing the fatal Yes will 
be the ſentence of his death. 1 | 

Heaven will order it better, quoth Sancho; for god, 


that gives the wound, ſends the cure : no body knows 


what is to come : there are a great many hours be- 
tween this and to-morrow ; and in one hour, yea, in 


one moment, down falls the houſe : I have ſeen it 


rain, and the ſun ſhine, both at the ſame time: ſuch 
an one goes to bed ſound at night,, and is not able to 


ſtir next morning: and tell me, can any body brag of 
having driven a nail in Fortunes wheel? no certainly; 


and, between the Jes and the No of a woman, I 
| 8 GN would 
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would not venture to thruſt the point of a pin ; for 
there would not be room enough for it. Grant me 
but that Quiteria loves Baſilius with all her heart, and 
Iwill give him a bag-full of good-fortune : for love, 
a5 I have heard ſay, looks through ſpectacles, which 
make copper appear to be gold, poverty to be riches, 
and ſpecks in the eyes pearls. A curſe light on you, 
dancho, what would you be at? quoth Don 2uixote : 
when you begin ſtringing of proverbs and tales, none 
but Judas, who I wiſh had you, can wait for you. 


| Tell me, animal, what know you of nails and wheels, 


or of any thing elſe ? O ! replied Sancho, if I am not 
underſtood, no wonder that what I ſay paſſes for non- 
ſenſe : but no matter for that ; I underſtand myſelf ; 
neither have I ſaid many fooliſh things : only your 
worſhip is always cricketting my words and actions. 
Criticking, I ſuppoſe, you would ſay, quoth Don 
Quixote, and not cricketting, thou miſapplier of good 
language, whom god confound. Pray, Sir, be not ſo 


was not bred at court, nor have ſtudied in Salamanca, 
to know whether I add to, or take a letter from, my 
words. As god ſhall fave me, it is unreaſonable to 


expect, that the Sayagues * ſhould ſpeak like the Tole- 
dans ; nay, there are Toledans, who are not over nice 


in the buſineſs of ſpeaking politely. It is true, quoth 


the licenciate ; for how ſhould they ſpeak ſo well, 


who are bred in the tan- yards and in Zocodower 2, as 


they, who are all day walking up and down the cloiſ- 


ters of the great church? and yet they are all To/e- 


dans, Purity, propriety, elegance, and perſpicuity 


of language, are to be found among diſcerning cour- 


tiers, though born in Majalabonda. I ſay diſcerning, 


becauſe a great many there are, who are not ſo, and 
diſcernment is the grammar of good language, accom- 
panied with cuſtom and uſe. I, gentlemen, for my 
ſins, have ſtudied the canon law in Salamanca, and 


pique 


1 The people about Zamora, the pooreſt in Spain. 


2 Some unpolite part of the city of Toledo, like our Billing ſo 


gate or Wapping, 


. | 
- 2 


ob” 
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ſharp upon me, anſwered Sancho; for you know I 
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pique myſelf a little upon expreſſing myſelf in clear, 
plain, and ſignificant terms. If you had not piqued 


yourſelf more upon managing thoſe unlucky foils yo 


carry, than your tongue, ſaid the other ſcholar, you 
might by this time have been at the head of your claſs, 
whereas now you are at the tail. Look you, batche. 
lor, anſwered the licenciate, you are the moſt miſtaken 
in the world in your opinion touching the dexterity of 
the ſword, if you hold it to be inſignificant. With 
me, it is not barely opinion, but a ſettled truth, re, 
_ plied Corchuelo; and if you have a mind I ſhould con. 
vince you by experience, you carry foils, an opportu. 

| nity offers, and I have nerves and ſtrength, that, back. 
ed by my courage, which is none of the leaſt, wil 
make you confeſs that I am not deceived. Alight, 
and make uſe of your meaſured . ſteps, your circles, 
and angles, and ſcience ; for I hope to make you ſee 
the ſtars at noon-day with my modern and ruſtic dex. 
terity; in which 1 truſt, under god, that the man is 
yet unborn, who ſhall make me turn my back, and 
that there is no body in the world, whom TI will not 
oblige to give ground. As to turning the back or 
not, I meddle not with it, replied the adept, though 
it may happen that in the firſt ſpot you fix your foot 
on your grave may be opened ; I mean, that you may 
be left dead there for deſpiſing the noble ſcience of de- 
| fence. We ſhall fee that preſently, aniwered Corchu- 
elo, and, jumping haſtily from his beaſt, he ſnatched 
one of the foils, which the licenciate carried upon his 

aſs. It muſt not be ſo, cried Don Quixote at this in- 
ſtant; for T will be maſter of this fencing-bout, and 
judge of this long controverted queſtion : and alight- 
ing from Rezinante, and graiping his launce, he plant- 
ed himſelf in the middle of the road, juſt as the licen- 
ciate, with a graceful motion of body, and meaſured 
ſtep, was making toward Corchuelo, who came at 
him, darting, as the phraſe. is, fire from his eyes. 
The two countrymen, without diſmounting, ſerved as 
ſpectators of the mortal tragedy. The ſlaſhes, thruſts, 
high ſtrokes, back ſtrokes and fore-ſtrokes, Corchuelo 
gave, were numberleſs, and thicker than hail. 1 
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fell on like a provoked lion; but met with a ſmart tap 


on the mouth from the button of the licenciate's foil, 
which ſtopped him in the midſt of his fury, making 
him kiſs it, though not with ſo much devotion, as if 
it had been a relick. In ſhort, the licenciate, by dint 
of clean thruſts, counted him all the. buttons of a lit- 
tle caſſock he had on, and tore the ſkirts, ſo that they 
hung in rags like the many-tailed fiſh . Twice he 


ſtruck off his hat, and ſo tired him, that, through de- 


ſpite, choler, and rage, he flung away the foil into 
the air with ſuch force, that one of the country: fel - 
lows preſent, who was a kind of ſcrivener, and went 
to fetch it, ſaid, and ſwore, it was thrown near three 


quarters of a league: which affidavit has ſerved, and 


{till ſerves, to ſhew and demonſtrate, that fkill goes 
farther than ſtrength. Corchuelo ſat down quite ſpent, 
and Sancho going to him ſaid : In faith, maſter batche- 
lor, if you would take my advice, henceforward you 
ſhould challenge no body to fence, but to wreſtle or 


pitch the bar, ſince you are old enough and ſtrong e- : 
nough for that: for I have heard ſay of theſe maſters, 


that they can thruſt the point of a ſword through the 


eye of a needle. I am ſatisfied, anſwered Corchuelo, 


and have learned by experience a truth I could not o- 
therwiſe have believed : and getting up he went and 


embraced the licenciate, and they were now better 


friends than before. So, being unwilling to wait for the 


ſcrivener, who was gone to fetch the foil, thinking he 
might ſtay too long, they determined to make the beſt of 


their way, that they might arrive betimes at Zuiteria's 


village, whither they were all bound. By the way, the 
licenciate laid down to them the excellencies of the no- 


ble ſcience of defence, with ſuch ſelf evident reaſons, and 
ſo many mathematical figures and demonſtrations, that e- 
very body was convinced of the uſefulneſs of the ſcience, 

and Corchuelo entirely brought over from his obſtinacy. 
It was juſt night-fall : but, before they arrived, they 
all thought they ſaw, between them and the village, 
a kind of heaven full of innumerable and reſplendent 
ſtars. They heard alſo the confuſed and ſweet ſounds 
| of 
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of various inſtruments, as flutes, tambourins, pſalters, 
cymbals, and little drums, with bells; and, drawing 


near, they perceived the boughs of an arbour, made 


on one fide of the entrance into the town, all hung with 
lights, which were not diſturbed by the wind ; for 
all was ſo calm, there was not a breath of air ſo much as 
to ſtir the very leaves of the trees. The life and joy 
of the wedding were the muſicians, who went up and 
down in bands through that delightful place, ſome 
dancing, others ſinging, and others playing upon the 
different inſtruments aforeſaid. In ſhort, it looked as 
if mirth and pleaſure danced and revelled through the 
meadow. Several others. were buſied about raiſing 
ſcaffolds, from which they might commodiouſly be 
ſpectators next day of the plays and dances, that were 
to be performed in that place, dedicated to the ſolem- 
nizing the nuptials of the rich Camacho, and the ob- 
ſequies of Baſilius. Don Quixote refuſed to go into 
the town, though both the countryman and the 
batchelor invited him : but he pleaded, as a ſufficient 
_ excuſe in his opinion, that it was the cuſtom of knights: 
errant to ſleep in the fields and foreſts, rather than in 
towns, though under gilded roofs : and therefore he 
turned a little out of the way, ſorely againſt Sancho's 
will, who had not forgotten the good lodging he had 
met with in the caſtle or houſe of Don Diego. 


CHAP. I. 
Giving an account of the wedding of Camacho the rich, 


with the adventure Baſilius the poor. 


CC ARC E had the fair Aurora given bright Phebus 

room, with the heat of his warm rays, to dry up 
the liquid pearls on his golden hair, when Don Quix- 
ote, ſhaking off floth from his drowſy members, got 


upon his feet, and called to his ſquire Sancho Pana, 


Who ſtill lay ſnoring ; which Don Quixote perceiving, 
before he would awake him, ſaid: O happy thou 


above all that live on the face of the earth, who, nei - 


ther envying, nor being envied, ſleepeſt on with 


tran- 
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tranquillity of ſoul ! neither do enchanters perſecute, 
nor enchantments affright, thee. Sleep on, I ſay again, 
and will ſay a hundred times more, ſleep on; for 
no jealouſies on thy lady's account keep thee in per- 
petual watchings, nor do anxious thoughts of pay- 
ing debts awake thee, nor is thy reſt broken with the 
thoughts of what thou muſt do to-morrow, to provide 
for thy ſelf and thy little family. Ambition diſ- 
uiets thee not, nor does the vain pomp of the 
world diſturb thee ; for thy defires extend not beyond. 
the limits of taking care of thy aſs: for that of thy 
perlon is laid upon my ſhoulders, a counter-balance 
and burthen that nature and cuſtom have laid upon 
maiters. The ſervant fleeps, and the maſter is wak- 
ing, to conſider how he is to maintain, prefer, and do- 
him Kindneſſes. The pain of ſeeing the obdurate hea- 
ven made, as it were, of braſs, and refuſing convenient 
dews to refreſh the earth, afflicts not the ſervant, but 
the maſter, who is bound to provide, in times of ſte- 
nlity and famine, for him, who ſerved him in times 
of fertility and abundance. To all this Sancho an- 
ſwered not a word; for he was aſleep, nor had awak- 
ed ſo ſoon as he did, but that Don 2uixote jogged 
him with the but-end of his launce. At laſt he 


awaked, drowſy and yawning ; and, turning his face 


on all ſides, he ſaid: From yonder ſhady bower, if I 
niſake not, there comes a ſteam and ſmell, rather 
or broiled raſhers of bacon, than of thyme or ruſhes : 
by my faith, weddings, that begin thus ſavourily, muſt 
needs be liberal and abundant. Have done, glutton, 
quoth Don Nuixote, and let us go and ſee this wed- 
ding, and what becomes of the diſdained Bafilias. 
Marry, let what will become of him, anſwered Sancho : 
he can not be poor and marry Quiteria: a pleaſant . 
fancy, for one, not worth a groat, to aim at marry- 
ing above the clouds! Faith, Sir, in my opinion, a 
poor man ſhould be contented with what he finds, and 
not be looking for trufles at the bottom of the ſea. 
I dare wager an arm, that Camacho can cover Baſilius 
With ſix-penny pieces from head to foot-: and if 9 
ſo, 
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ſo, as it muſt needs be, Quiteria would be a pretty 
bride indeed, to reject the fine cloaths and jewels, 
that Camacho has given, and can give her, to chooſe 
inſtead of them a pitch of the bar, and a feint at foils, 
of Baſilius : One cannot have a pint of wine at a ta- 
vern for the braveſ pitch of the bar, or the clevereſt 
puſh of the foil : abilities and graces that are not ven. 
dible, let the Count Dirlos have them for me: but 
when they light on a man that has wherewithal, may 
my life ſhew as well as they do. Upon a good foun- 
dation a good building may be raiſed, and the beſt 
bottom and foundation in the world is money. For 
the love of god, Sancho, quoth Don Quixote, have 
done with your harangue : I verily believe, were you 
let alone to go on as you begin at every turn, you 
would have no time to eat, or ſleep, but would ſpend 
it all in talk. If your worſhip had a good memory, 
replied Sancho, you would remember the articles of 
our agreement, before we ſallied from home this laſt 
time ; one of which was, that you were to let me talk 
as much as I pleaſed, ſo it were not any thing againſt 
my neighbour, or againſt your worſhip's authority, 
and hitherto I think I have not broke that capitula- 
tion. I do not remember any ſuch article, Sancho, an- 
ſwered Don Quixote; and though it were ſo, it is my 
Pleaſure you hold your peace, and come along; for 
by this time the muſical inſtruments we heard laſt night 
begin again to cheer the vallies, and doubtleſs the 
eſpouſals will be celebrated in the cool of the morn- 
ing, and not put off 'till the heat of the day. 
Sancho did as his lord commanded him; and ſad- 
dling Roxinante and pannelling Dapple, they both 
mounted, and marching ſoftly entered the artificial 
ſhade. The firſt thing that preſented itſelf to Sancho 
ſight, was a whole bullock ſpitted upon a large elm. 
The fire it was roaſted by was compoſed of a middling 


mountain of wood, and round it were placed ſix pots, 
not 


1 Before the ſay 'oury ſmell had 3 Sanclo's judgment, 
his paſſion was ſtrong for Baſilius; but a lover of his guts will be 
partial for a meal's meat, Obſerve how he vilifies back Baſilius. 
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not caſt in common moulds ; for they were half jars, 
each containing a whole ſhamble of fleſh ; and entire 
ſheep were ſunk and {ſwallowed up in them, as com- 
modiouſly as if they were only ſo many pigeons. The 
hares ready caſed, and the fowls ready plucked, that 
hung about upon the branches, in order to be buried 
in the cauldrons, were without number. Infinite was 
the wild fowl and veniſon hanging about the trees, 
that the air might cool them. Sancho counted above 
three-ſcore ſkins, each of above twenty-four quarts, 
and all, as appeared afterwards, full of generous wines. 
There were alſo piles of the whiteſt bread, like ſo 
many heaps of wheat in a threſhing-floor. Cheeſes 
ranged like bricks formed a kind of wall. Two caul- 
drons of oil, larger than a dyer's vat, ſtood ready for 
frying all ſorts of batter-ware ; and with a couple of 
ſtout peels they took them out when fried, and dipped 


them in another kettle of prepared honey, that ſtood 


by. The men and women cooks were above fifty, 
all clean, all diligent, and all in good humour. In 
the bullock's diſtended belly were a dozen ſucking- 
pigs, ſewed up in it to make it ſavoury and tender. 
The ſpices of various kinds ſeemed to have been 
bought, not by the pound, but by the hundred, and 
ſtood free for every body in a great cheſt. In ſhort, 
the preparation for the wedding was all ruftic, but in 
ſuch plenty, that it was ſufficient to have feaſted an 
army. Oe 
Sancho beheld all, confidered all, and was in love 
with every thing. The firſt that captivated and ſub. 
dued his inclinations were the fleſh-pots, out of which 
he would have been glad to have filled a moderate 
pipkin. Then the wine-ſkins drew his affections; and, 
laſtly, the products of the frying-pans, if ſuch pom- 
pous cauldrons may be ſo called. And, not being able 
to forbear any longer, and having no power to do 
otherwiſe, he went up to one of the buſy cooks, and, 
with courteous and hungry words, deſired leave to 
ſop a luncheon of bread in one of the pots. To 
Waich the cook anſwered : This is none of thoſe days, 
over which hunger preſides ; thanks to rich Camacho: 
5 alight, 
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alight, and ſee if you can find a ladle any where, 
and ſkim out a fowl or two, and much good may they 
do you. I ſee none, anſwered Sancho. Stay, quoth 
the cook, god forgive me, what a nice and good-for. 
nothing fellow muſt you be! And ſo ſaying, he laid 
hold of a kettle, and, ſowſing it into one of the half 
jars, he fiſhed out three pullets, and a couple of geeſe, 
and ſaid to Sancho: Eat, friend, and make a break. 
faſt of this ſcum, to ſtay your ſtomach ' till dinner. 
time. I have nothing to put it in, anſwered Sachs. 
Then take ladle and all, quoth the cook; for the 
riches and felicity of Camacho ſupply every thing. 
While Sancho was thus employed, Don Quixott 
ſtood obſerving how, at one ſide of the ſpacious ar. 
bour, entered a dozen country men upon as many 
beautiful mares, adorned with rich and gay capati. 
ſons, and their furniture hung round with little bell; 
They were clad in holy-day apparel, and in a regu-WMl ” 
lar troop ran ſundry careers about the meadow, with WM ® 
a joyful mooriſh cry of, Long live Camacho and Qu.“ 
teria, he as rich as ſhe fair, and ſhe the faireſt of the F. 
world, Which Don 2uixote hearing ſaid to himſelf: Ml 
It is plain theſe people have not ſeen my Dulcinea 4: b 
Toboſo; for, had they ſeen her, they would have been N 
a little more upon the reſerve in praiſing this Qui 
teria of theirs. A little while after, there entered, 
at divers parts of the arbour, a great many different 
dances; among which was one conſiſting of four and 
twenty ſword- dancers, handſome, ſprightly, ſwains, 
all arrayed in fine whited linen, with handkerchiefs! 
wrought with ſeveral colours of fine filk. One of 
thoſe upon the mares aſked a youth, who led the 
ſword-dance, whether any of his comrades were hurt, 
As yet, god be thanked, quoth the youth, no body 
is wounded ; we are all whole: and preſently he twin 
ed himſelf in among the reſt of his companions, with 


I It was uſual formerly in Spain, when they danced, eſpecially 
with women, inſtead of taking hands, for each dancer to nold the 
corner of an ' handkerchief, and thus to dance in a circle, the 
| handkerchief ſerving to link the performers together in a kind ol 
chain, | DIS bo: 
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ſo many turns, and ſo dextrouſly, that, though Don 


Quixote was accuſtomed to ſee ſuch kind of dances, 
he never liked any ſo well as that. There was ano- 
ther, which pleaſed him mightily, of a dozen moſt 
beautiful damſels, ſo young, that none of them ap- 


peared to be under fourteen, nor any quite eighteen 


years old, all clad in green ſtuff of Cuenga, their locks 
partly plaited and partly looſe, and all fo yellow, that 
they might rival thoſe of the ſun itſelf ; with garlands 
of jeſamine, roſes, and woodbine upon their heads. 
They were led up by a venerable old man and an 
ancient matron, but more nimble and airy than could 


be expected from their years. A bag-pipe of Zamora * 


| was their muſic ; and they, carrying modeſty in their 
looks and eyes, and lightneſs in their feet, approved 


themſelves the beſt dancers in the world. Afier theſe, 


there entered an artificial dance, compoſed of eight 
nymphs, divided into two files. The god Cupid led 


one file, and Iatereſt the other; the former adorned 


with wings, bow, quiver, and arrows; the other ap- 


parelled with rich and various colours of gold and 


ilk, The nymphs, attendants on the god of love, 


had their names written at their backs on white parch- 
ment, and in capital letters. Po TRV was the title of 


the firſt ; DiscRETION of the ſecond ; Goop-Family 


of the third; and VaLovk of the fourth. The fol- 


lowers of Intereſt were diſtinguiſhed in the ſame man- 
ner. The title of the firſt was LIBERALITY ; Do- 
NAaT1own of the ſecond ; TREASURE of the third; and 
that of the fourth PEaceaBLE-PossEssIoN. Before 
them all came a wooden caſtle, drawn by ſavages, 


aclad in ivy and hemp dyed green, ſo to the life, that 


they almoſt frighted Sancho. On the front, and on 
all the four ſides of the machine, was written, The 
caſtle of Reſerve. Four ſkilful muſicians played on the 
tavour and pipe. Cupid, began the dance, and, after 


two movements, he lifted up his eyes, and bent his 


bow againſt a damſel that ſtood between the battle- 


ments of the caſtle, whom he addrefled after this 


manner. | | 
LOVE. 


1 A town of Caſtile famous for that inſtrument. 


£3 - 7 * 
13 WH . 
1 
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Jam gb mighty god of Love "7 ON 
Alir, earth, and ſeas my power obey : 
Ober hell beneath, and heaven above, 
1 reign with univerſal Sway. 


WH 


7 give, reſume, forbia, nm; 
My will is nature's general law'y 3 

No force arreſts my powerful hand, 
Nor fears my daring courage awe. 


He finiſhed his ſtanza, let fly an arrow to the top of 
the caſtle, and retired to his poſt. Then Intereſt 
ped forth, and made two other movements : 'The ta 
bours ceaſed, and he ſaid : 


INTEREST: 


The" love's my motive and my end, 

T boaſt a greater power than Love, 
Who makes not Intereſt his friend, 

In nothing will ſucceſsful prove. 


By all ador'd, by all rs; 

Then own, bright nymph, 2 priatey fway, 
And for thy gentle breaſt ſubdu'd | 

With large amends ſhall Int'reſt pay. 


Then Intereſt withdrew, and Poetry advanced; and, 
after ſhe had made her movements like the reſt, fix- 
ing her eyes on the damſel of the _ _ ſaid ; 


POETRY. 


My name is Poetry : my al, * 
 Ttrapp'dup in verſe, to thee I ſend : 
Let gentle lays thy auill controul, 
And be for once the Muſes friend. 
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Ih lovely maid, ſweet Poetry 
Diſpleaſe thee not, thy fortune ſoon, 
Envy'd by all, advanc'd by me, 
Shall reach the circle of the moon, 


poetry went off, and from the fide of 1ntere/? iep- 
ped forth Liberality, and, after making her move- 
ments, ſaid s | | es 


LIBERALITY. * 


Me Liberality nen call; 
In me the happy golden mean, 
Nat ſpendthrift like to ſquander all, 


Nor niggardly to ſave, is ſeen. 


But, for thy honour, ] begin, 
Fair nymph, a prodigal to prove: 
Tolawiſh here's a glorious fin; 
For who'd a miſer be in love ? 


In this manner all the figures of the two parties ad- 


vanced and retreated, and each made its movements, 
and recited its verſes, ſome elegant, and ſome ridicu- 


lous ; of which Don Quixote, who had a very good 


memory, treaſured up theſe only. Preſently they mix- 


ed all together, in a kind of country-dance, with a 
genteel grace and eaſy freedom: and when Cupid paſ- 
{ed before the caſtle, he ſhot his arrows aloft ; but In- 
tereſt lung gilded balls againſt it. In concluſion, after 
having danced ſome time, Intereſt drew out a large purſe 
of Roman catſkin, which ſeemed to be full of money; 
and throwing it at the caſtle, the boards were disjointed, 
and tumbled down with the blow, leaving the damſel 


expoſed, and without any defence at all. Then came 
Irtereft with his followers, and, clapping a great golden 
chain about her neck, they ſeemed to take her priſo- 
ner, and lead her away captive : which Love and his 


adherents perceiving, made a ſhew as if they would 
reſcue her : and all their ſeeming efforts were adjuſted 
Vor. III. 5 5 5 to 
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to the ſound of the tabors. They were parted by the 
ſavages, who with great agility rejoined the boards 
and reinſtated the caſtle, and the damſel was again en 
Eloſed therein as before: and ſo the dance ended, 1; 
the great ſatisfaction of the ſpectators. 

Don Quixote aſked one of the nymphs, who had 
"contrived and ordered the ſhew ? She anſwered, a be. 
neficed clergyman of that village, who had a notable 
head-piece for ſuch kind of inventions. I will la 
wager, quoth Don Quixote, that this batchelor or 
clergyman is more a friend to Camacho than to Bajijj. 
ug, and underſtands ſatire better than veſpers : for he 
has ingeniouſly interwoven in the dance the abilities 0 
Baſilius with the riches of Camacho. Sancho Panyy, 
who liſtened to all this, ſaid : The king is my cock; 
I hold with Camacho. In ſhort, quoth Don Quixote, 
it is plain you are an arrant bumpkin, and one off 
thoſe, who cry, Long live the conqueror ! I know 
not who I am one of, anſwered Sancho : but I know 
very well, I ſhall never get ſuch elegant ſcum from 
Bafilius's pots, as I have done from Camacho's. Here 
he ſhewed the cauldron-full of geeſe and hens ; and, 
laying hold of one, he began to eat with notable 
good humour and appetite, and ſaid: A fig for Baſ. 
_ fius's abilities! for, you are worth juſt as much as you 

have, and you have juſt as much as you are worth. 

There are but two families in the world, as my grand. 

mother uſed to ſay ; the Hawe's and the Hawe u 
and ſhe ſtuck to the former; and now-a days, my 
dear maſter Don Quixote, people are more inclined 10 
feel the pulſe of Have than Know. An aſs with gold- 
en furniture makes a better figure than a horſe with a 
pack ſaddle: ſo that I tell you again, I hold with Ca- 
mache, the abundant ſcum of whole pots are geeſe and 
hens, hares and coneys ; whilſt that of Bajilius's, if 
ever it comes to hand, muſt be mere diſh-water, Have 
you finiſhed your harangue, Sancho? quoth Don Quix: 
ote. I muſt have done, anſwered Sancho, becauſe | 
perceive your worſhip is going to be in a paſſion at 
- What I am ſaying : for, were it not for that, there 
was work enough cut out for three days, God grant, 
„„ | replied 
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replied Don Quiæote, I may ſee you dumb before I 
die. At the rate we go on, anſwered Sancho, before 
you die, I ſhall be mumbling cold clay ; and then 
perhaps I may be ſo dumb, that I may not ſpeak a 
word till the end of the world, or at leaſt till doom(ſ- 
ay. Though it ſhould fall out ſo, anſwered Don 
9uixote, your filence, O Sancho, will never riſe to the 
pitch of your talk, paſt, preſent, and to come: be- 
ſides, according to the courſe of nature, I mult die be- 
fore you, and therefore never can ſee you dumb, not 
even when drinking or lleeping. which is the moſt L 
can ſay. In good faith, Sir, anſwer Sancho, there is 
no truſting to madam Sheleton, I mean, death, who 
devours ambs as well as ſheep : and I have heard our 
ricar ſay, ſhe treads with equal foot on the lofty tow- 
ers of kings, and the humble cottages of the poor 7. 
That ſame gentlewoman 1s more powerful than nice : 
ke is not at all ſqueamiſh ; ſhe eats of every thing, 
ind lays hold of all; and ſtuffs her wallets with people 
of all ſorts, of all ages and preeminences. She is not 
a reaper that ſleeps away the noon day heat; for the 
cutgdown and mows, at all hours, the dry as well as 
the green graſs : nor does ſhe ſtand to chew, but de- 
vours and iwalilows down all that comes in her way; 
for the has a canine appetite that is never ſatisfied ; 
and, though ſhe has no belly, ſhe makes it appear chat 
ine has a perpetual dropſy, and a thiift to drink down 
the lives of all that live, as one would drink a cup of 
cool water. Hold, Sancho, quoth Don Quixote, while 
vou are well, and do not ſpoil all; for, in truth, what 
you have ſaid of death, in your ruflic phraſes, might 
vecome the mouth of a good preacher, I tell you, 
dancho, if you had but diſcretion equal to your natu- 
ral abilities, you might take a pulpit in your hand, 
and go about the world preaching fine things. A good 
liver is the beſt preacher, anſwered Sancho, and that is 
all the divinity I know, Or need know, quoth Don 


K "he | Quixote: 


1 The very a of Horace : 


Improba mors &quo pulſat pede rape rabernay, 
Regumęue turres, 
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Quixote: but I can in no wiſe underſtand, nor con 
prehend, how, ſince the fear of god is the beginning 
of wiſdom, you, who are more afraid of a lizzar 
than of him, ſhould be ſo knowing. Good your wor 
ſhip, judge of your own chivalries, anſwered Sax 
and meddle not with judging of other men's fears of 
valours ; for perhaps J am as pretty a fearer of god: 
any of my neighbours ; and pray let me Whip of 
this ſcum ; for all beſides is idle talk, of which y 
muſt give an account in the next world. And ſo fay. 
ing, he fell to afreſh,. and aſſaulted his kettle with { 
long-winded an appetite, that he awakened that of 
Don Quixote, who doubtleſs would have afliſted him, 
had he not been prevented by what we are under a ne. 
ceſſity of immediately telling. 


<=. WA 2-0 


In which is continued the frory of Camacho's ewedding, 
| with other delightful accidents. 


HILE Don Quixote and Sancho were engaged 
in the diſcourſes mentioned in the preceding | 
chapter, they heard a great outcry and noiſe, raiſed 
and occaſioned by thoſe that rode on the mares, who, 
In full career, and with a great ſhout, went to meet 

the bride and bridegroom, who were coming, ſur- 
rounded with a thouſand kinds of muſical inſtruments 
and inventions, accompanied by the pariſh-pricſt and 
the kindred on both fides, and by all the better ſort of 
people from the neighbouring towns, all in their holy- 
day apparel. And when Sancho eſpied the bride, he 
ſaid : in good faith, ſhe is not clad like a country girl, 
but like any court lady : By the maſs, the brealt- 
piece * ſhe wears ſeems to me at this diſtance to be of 
rich coral; and her gown, inſtead of green ſtuff of 

Cuenga, is no leſs than a thirty-piled velvet: beſides, | 
the trimming, I vow, is of ſatin. Then do but ob- 
ſerve her hands: inſtead of rings of jet, let me never 

„ thrive, 

1 Patena. A plate, or medal, with an image engraved on it, 

worn on the breaſt by way of ornament. 
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f drive, but they are of gold, ay, and of right gold, 

and adorned with pearls as white as a curd, and every 
ane of them worth an eye of one's head. Ah whore- 
ſon jade ! and what fine hair ſhe has! if it is not falſe, 
[never ſaw longer nor fairer in all my life. Then 
ter ſprightlineſs and mien: why ſhe is a very moving 


look the trinkets hanging at her hair, and about her 
neck : By my ſoul, the girl is ſo well plated over, ſhe 
night paſs current at any bank in Flanders . Don 
%%xote ſmiled at the ruſtic praiſes beſtowed by Sancho 
Parga, and thought that, ſetting aſide his miſtreſs 
D:/cinea del Toboſo, he had never ſeen a more beautiful 
woman, The fair Quiteria looked a little pale, occa- 
foaed, perhaps, by want of reſt the preceding night; 


nd drefling for their wedding-day following. 

They proceeded towards a theatre on one fide of 
he meadow, adorned with carpets and boughs ;. where: 
ne nuptial ceremony was to be performed, and from. 
whence they were to ſee the dances and inventions. 
And, juſt as they arrived at the ſtanding, they heard a 


7 loud : hold a little, inconſiderate and haſty people. 
10 Wy which voice and words they all turned about their 
ro heads, and found they came from a man clad in a. 
"0 Wick jacket, all welted with crimſon in flames. He 


was crowned, as they preſently perceived, with a gar- 
land of mournful cyprus, and held in his hand a great. 


” galant Baſelius, and were in ſuſpenſe, waiting to ſee: 
1 Wat would be the iſſue of this procedure, and appre- 
10 lending ſome ſiniſter event from his arrival at ſuch a. 


ſezſon. At length he came up, tired and out of breath, 


i ad planting himſelf juſt before the affianced couple, 
7 and leaning on his truncheon which had a ſteel pike at 


is, with a trembling and hoarſe voice, he uttered 
b. nele expreſſions: Well you know, forgetful Quiteria, 
3 K | that, 


ver | 3 
ve, At that time Antæberp, and other towns of the Lo- Countries, 
Were the grand mart of all Europe for trade and exchangęs. 


ralm-tree, loaden with branches of dates ; for juſt ſo- 


. « Py 20 I 
. —˙ Pn 3s 
. * 


wich brides alway employ in ſetting themſelves off, 


gent outcry behind them, and ſomebody calling a- 


tuncheon. As he drew near, all knew him to be the 


of ue end, changing colour, and fixing his eyes on Q- 
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that, by the rules of that holy religion we profeſs, you 
cannot marry another man whilit J am living: nei. 
ther are you ignorant, that, waiting 'till time and my 
own induſtry ſhould better my fortune, I have nd 
failed to preſerve the decorum due to your honour 
But you, caſting all obligations due to my lawful loyg 
behind your back, are going to make another man ma 
ſter of what is mine; whole riches ſerve not only te 
make him happy in the poſſeſſion of them, but every 
way ſuperlatively fortunate: and that his good luck 
may be heaped brim-tull (not that I think he deſeryer 
it, but that heaven will have it fo) I with my ont 
Hands will remove all impoſlibility or inconvenience b 
removing myſelf out of his way. Long live the ric 
Camacho with the ungrateful Quiteria; many and 
happy ages may they live, and let poor Baſilius dye 
whole poverty clipped the wings of his gogd fortune] 
and laid him in his grave. And ſo ſay ing, he laid 
hold on his truncheon, which was ſtuck in the ground 
and drawing out a ſhort tuck that was concealed in it] 
and to which it ſerved as a ſcabbard, and ſetting what 
may be called the hilt upon the ground, with a nimble 
{pring and determinate purpoſe, he threw himſelf ups 
03.1t ; and in an inſtant half the bloody point appear 
ed at his back, the poor wretch lying along upon the 
ground, weltering in his blood, and pierced through 


a F 


with his own weapon. 5 
His friends ran preſently to his aſſiſtance, grieved 

at his miſery and deplorable diſaſter; and Don Quixoit 
quitting Rozinante, ran alſo to aſſiſt, and took him in 
kis arms, and found he had ſtill life in him. They 
would have drawn out the tuck : but the prieſt, who 
was by, was of opinion, it ſhould not be drawn out 
till he had made his confeſſion ; for their pulling it 
out, and his expiring, would happen at the ſame mo- 
ment. But Baſilius, coming a little to himſelf, with 4 
faint and doleful voice, ſaid: If, cruel Quiteria, in thi 
my laſt and fatal agony, you would give me you 
hand to be my ſpouſe, I ſhould hope my raſhneſs might 
be pardoned, ſince it procured me the bleſſing of being 
yours. Which the prieſt hearing adviſed him to 2 
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the ſalvation of his ſoul, rather than the gratifying 
his bodily apperites, and in good earneſt to beg par- 
don of god for his fins, and eſpecially for this laſt 
deſperate action. To which Bafi/zus replied, that he 
would by no means make any confeflipn, 'till 2ui- 
teria had firſt given him her hand to be his wife; for 
that ſatisfaction would quiet his ſpirits, and give him 
breath for confeſſion. Don Quixote, hearing the 
wounded man's requeſt, ſaid in a loud voice, that 
Baſclius deſired a very juſt and very reaſonable thing, 


and beſides very eaſy to be done; and that it would be 


every whit as honourable for Signor Camacho to take 
Luiteria, a widow of the brave Baſilius, as if he re- 
ceived her at her father's hands; all that was ne- 
ceſſary being but a bare yes, which could have no other 
conſequence than the pronouncing the word, ſince the 
nuptial-bed of theſe eſpouſals muſt be the grave. 
Camacho heard all this, and was in ſuſpenſe and con- 
fuſion, not knowing what to do or ſay ; but ſo impor- 


tunate were the cries of Baſilius's friends, defiring him 


to conſent, that Quiteria might give her hand to be 
Baſilius's wife, leſt his ſoul ſhould be loft by departing 
out of this life in deſpair, that they moved and forced 
him to ſay, that, if Quiteria thought fit to give it 
him, he was contented, ſince it was only delaying 
for a moment the accompliſhment of his wiſhes. Pre- 
ſently all ran and applied to Quiteria, and ſome with 
intreaties, others with tears, and others with perſua- 


five reaſons, importuned her to give her hand to poor 


Baſilius: but ſhe, harder than marble, and more im- 
moveable than a ſtatue, neither could, nor would re- 
turn any anſwer, But the prieft bid her reſolve im- 
mediately ; for Baſilius had his ſoul between his teeth, 
and there was no time to wait for irreſolute de:ermi- 
nations. Then the beautiful Quiteria, without an- 
ſwering a word, and in appearance much troubled and 
concerned, approached Baſilius, his eyes already 
turned in his head, breathing ſhort and quick, mutter- 
mg the name of Quiteria, and giving tokens of dying 
more like a heathen than a chriſtian. At laſt Quiteria, 

. kneeling 
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kneeling down by him, made ſigns to him for his 
hand. Bafilius uncloſed his eyes, and, fixing them 
ſtedfaſtly upon her, ſaid : O Quiteria, you relent at | 


a time, when your pity is a ſword to finiſh the takin 


away of my life: for now I have not enough left to ö 
bear the glory you give me in making me yours, nor 


to ſuſpend the pain, which will preſently cover my 


eyes with the dreadful ſhadow of death. What I beg 
of you is, O fatal ſtar of mine, that the hand you re. 
quire and give, be not out of compliment, or to de. 
ceive me afreſh; but that you would confeſs and ac! 


knowledge, that you beſtow it without any force laid 
upon your will, and give it me, as to your lawful 
huſband: for it is not reaſonable, that, in this ex. 
tremity, you ſhould impoſe upon me, or deal falſely 
with him, who has dealt ſo faithfully and ſincerely 
with you. At theſe words he was ſeized with ſuch a 
fainting fit, that all the by-ſtanders thought his ſoul was 
juit departing. Quiteria, all modeſty and baſhfulneſs, 
taking Baſilius's right hand in her's, ſaid : No force 
would be ſufficient to biaſs my will; and therefore, 
with all the freedom I have, J give you my hand to 
be your lawful wife, and receive yours, if you give 
it me as freely, and the calamity you have brought 
yourſelf into by your precipitate reſolution does not 
diſturb or hinder it. Yes, I give it you, anſwered 
Bafilius, neither diſcompoſed nor confuſed, but with 
the cleareſt underſtanding that heaven was ever pleaſed 
to beſtow upon me; and ſo I give and engage my 
ſelf to be your huſband. And I to be your wife, an- 
ſwered Quiteria, whether you live many years, or are 
carried from my arms to the grave. For one ſo much 
wounded, quoth Sache Panga at this period, this 
young man talks a great deal: adviſe him to leave 
off his courtſhip, and mind the buſineſs of his ſoul; 
though, to my thinking, he has it more in his tongue, 
than between his teeth 1. 

Baſilius and Quiteria being thus with hands joined, 
the tender-hearted prieſt, with tears in his eyes, pro- 
: 5 nounced 


1 Alluding to the phraſe made uſe of before to haſten Quiteria, 4 
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nounced the benediction upon them, and prayed to 
god. for the repoſe of the new-married man's ſoul :- 
who, as ſoon as he had received the benediction, ſud- 
denly ſtarted up, and nimbly drew out the tuck, which 
was ſheathed in his body. All the by-ftanders were 
in admiration, and ſome, more ſimple than the reſt, . 
began to cry aloud, a miracle, a miracle]! But Baſilius 
replied; no miracle, no miracle, but a ftratagem, a 
ſratagem! The prieſt, aſtoniſhed and confounded, ran: 
with both his hands to feel the wound, and found, that 
the ſword had paſſed, not through Bafilius's fleſh and 
ribs, but through a hollow iron pipe, filled with blood, 
and cunningly fitted to the place and purpoſe ; and, 
23 it was known afterwards, the blood was prepared. 
by art, that it could not congeal. In ſhort, the prieſt, 
Camacho, and the reſt of the by-ſtanders, found they 


were impoſed upon, and deceived. The bride ſhewed 


no ſigns of being ſorry for the trick: on the con- 

rary, hearing it ſaid, that the marriage, as being frau- 
dulent, was not valid, ſhe ſaid, ſhe confirmed it a- new: 
from whence every body concluded the buſineſs was 
concerted with the knowledge and privity of both 
rartics; at which Camacho and his abettors were ſo 
confounded, that they transferred their revenge to 
their hands, and, unſheathing abundance of ſwords, 

they fell upon Baſilius, in whoſe behalf as many more: 
were inſtantly drawn. Don Quixote, leading the van- 
guard on horſe-back, with his launce upon his arm, 
and well covered with his ſhield, made them all give 
way. Sancho, who took no pleaſure in ſuch kind of 
frays, retired to the jars, out of which he had gotten: 
Lis charming ſkimmings, that place ſeeming to him 
to be ſacred, and therefore to be revered. Don Quix 
te cried aloud: Hold, Sirs, hold; for it is not fit to 
take revenge for the injuries done us by love: and- 
pray conſider, that love and war are exactly alike: 
and as, in war, it is lawful and cuſtomary to employ- 
cunning ind ſtratagems to defeat the enemy, ſo, in 
amorous conflicts and rivalſhip, it is allowable to put 
in practice tricks and flights, in order to compaſs the 
delired end, provided they be not to the prejudice 
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and diſhonour of the party beloved. Quiteria wa lowe 
Baſilius's, and Baſilius Quiteria's, by the juſt and leavi 
favourable diſpoſition of heaven. Camacho is rich, how. 
and may purchaſe his pleaſure when, where, and how the 
he pleaſes. Baſilius has but this one ewe-lamb, and fent! 
no one, how powerful ſoever, has a right to take it 
from him “; for thoſe, whom god hath joined toge. 
ther, let no man put aſunder: and whoever ſhall at. 
_ tempt it, muſt firſt paſs the point of this launce, 
Then he brandiſhed it with ſuch vigour and dexterity, 
that he ſtruck terror into all that did not know him. 
But Quiteria's diſdain took ſuch faſt hold of the ima. 


gination of Camacho, that it preſently blotted her out N 
of his memory; and ſo the perſuaſions of the prict, U 
who was a prudent and well-meaning man, had their 6 


effect, and Camacho and thoſe of his faction remained 
pacified and calmed: in token whereof they put up 
their ſwords again in their ſcabbards, blaming rather 
the fickleneſs of Quiteria, than the cunning of Bafiliu. 


Camacho reaſoned with himſelf, that, if Quiteria loved 
Baſilius when ſhe was a virgin, ſhe would love him acc 
alſe when ſhe was married, and that he had more que 
reaſon to thank heaven for ſo good a riddance, than the 
to repine at the loſs of her. Camacho and his fol: it“ 
lowers being thus pacified and comſorted, thoſe of not 

Baſilius were ſo too, and the rich Camacho, to ſhew inv 

he did not ſtomach the ſlur put upon him, nor va. ſuc 

lue it at all, would have the diverſions and entertain- had 


ment go on, as if he had been really married: but mi. 
neither Baſilius, nor his ſpouſe, nor their followers, Nu 
would partake of them; and ſo they went home to de. 

Bafilius's houſe: for the poor man, who is virtuous WW m 

and diſcreet, has thoſe that follow, honour, and ſtand en 


by him, as well as the rich has his attendants and Rat- nu 
terers. They took Don Quixote with them, eſteeming lo! 
him to be a perſon of extraordinary worth and bra- thi 


very. Only Sancho's foul was cloudy and overcaſt, MW *2 

finding it impoſſible for him to ſtay and partake of © 

Camacho's ſplendid entertainment and feſtival, which ſu 
laſted 'till night; and thus drooping and ſad he fol- 

„5 lowed | 

x Alluding to Nathan's parable of the ewe-lamb, 2: Sam, xii, a 
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lowed his maſter, who went off with Ba/ilius's troop, 
leaving behind him the fleſh-pots of Agypt, which 
however he carried in his mind, the ſkimmings of 
the kettle, now almoſt conſumed and ſpent, repre- 
ſenting to him the glory and abundance of the good 
he had loſt ; and ſo, anxious and penſive, though not: 
hungry, and without alighting from Dapple, he fol- 


lowed the track of Rozinante. 


CHART „. 


Wherein is related the grand adventure of the cave of 
Monteſinos, Hing in the heart of La Mancha; 20 
which the valorous Don A gave a bay 


e on. 


HE new- married couple made exceeding much 

of Don Quixote, being obliged by the readi- 

neſs he had ſhewed in defending their cauſe: and they 
eſteemed his diſcretion in equal degree with his valour, 
accounting him a Cid in arms, and a Cicero in elo- 


quence, Three days honeſt Sancho ſolaced himſelf at 


the expence of the bride and bridegroom ; from whom 


it was known, that the feigned wounding himſelf was 


not a trick concerted with the fair Quiteria, but an 


invention of Baflius's own, hoping from it the very 


ſucceſs, which fell out. True it is, he confeſſed, he: 


had let ſome of his friends into the ſecret, that they | 
might favour his deſign, and ſupport his deceit. Don 


Quixote affirmed, it could not, nor ought to be called 
deceit, which aims at virtuous ends, and that the 
marriage of lovers was the moſt excellent of all 
ends: obſerving by the way, that hunger and conti- 
nual neceſſity are the greateſt enemies to love; for 
love is gaiety, mirth, and content, eſpecially when 
the lover is in actual poſſeſſion of the perſon beloved, 
to which neceflity and poverty are oppoſed and de- 
clared enemies. All this he ſaid with deſign to per. 
ſnade Baſilius to quit the exerciſe of thoſe abilities, 


wherein 


1. Roderigo Dias de Bivar, commonly called Cid, a great Spa- 
iſ% Commander _ the Moors. 
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wherein he ſo much excelled; for, though they pro- 
cured him fame, they got him no money; and that 
now he ſhould apply himſelf to acquire riches by 
lawful and induſtrious means, which are never want. 
ing to the prudent and diligent. The poor man of 
honour (if a poor man can be ſaid to have honour 
poſſeſſes a jewel in having a beautiful wife; and who. 
ever deprives him of her, deprives him of his ho- 
nour, and as it were kills it. The beautiful and ho- 
nourable woman, whoſe huſband 1s poor, deſerves to 
be crowned with laurels and palms of victory and tri. 


umph. Beauty, of itſelf alone, attracts the inclina- 


tions of all that behold it, and the royal eagles and 
other towering birds ſtoop to the tempting lure, But 
if ſuch beauty be attended with poverty and a narrow 
fortune, it is beſteged by kites and vultures, and other 
birds of prey; and ſhe, who ſtands firm againſt ſo 


many attacks, may well be called the crown of her | 


huſband. Obſerve, diſcreet Bafilius, added Don Quix- 
ets, that it was the opinion of a certain ſage, that 
there was but one good woman in all the world; and 
he gave it as his advice, that every man ſhould think, 
and believe, ſhe was fallen to his lot, and ſo he would 
live contented, I for my part am not married, nor 
has any thought ever yet come into my head that way: 
yet would I venture to give my advice to any one, 
who ſhould aſk it of me, what method he ſhould take 
to get a wife to his mind. In the firſt place, I would 
adviſe him to lay a greater ſtreſs upon character than 
fortune ; for a good woman does. not acquire a good 
name merely by being good, but by appearing to be 


ſo; for publick freedoms and liberties hurt a wo- 


man's reputation much more than ſecret wantonneſs. 
If. you bring a woman honeſt to your houſe, it is 
an eaſy matter to keep her ſo, and even to make 
her better, and improve her very goodneſs : but if 
you bring her naughty, you will have much ado to 
mend her; for it is not very feaſible to paſs from one 
extreme to another. I do not ſay, it is impoſſible; 


but I take it to be extremely difficult, ——_ 


— — 
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All this Sancho liſtened to, and ſaid to himſelf: This 


maſter of mine, when J ſpeak things pithy and ſubſtan- 


tial, uſed to ſay I might take a pulpit in my hand, and 
go about the world preaching fine things; and I ſay 
of him, that, when he begins ſtringing of ſentences, 
and giving advice, he may not only take a pulpit in his 
hand, but two upon each finger, and ſtroll about your 
market - places, crying, Mouth, what would you have? 
The devil take thee for a knight-errant that knows 
every thing! I believed in my heart, that he only knew _ 
what belonged to his chivalries ; but he pecks at every 
thing, and thruſts his ſpoon into every diſh, Sancho 
mattered this ſo loud, that his maſter, over-hearing it, 
ſaid to him: Sancho, what is it you mutter? I nei- 
ther ſay, nor mutter, any thing, anſwered Sancho: I 
was only ſaying to myſelf, that I wiſhed I had heard 
your worſhip preach this doctrine before I was mar- 


| ried; then perhaps I ſhould have been able to ſay 


now, The ox that is looſe is beſt licked. Is your Te- 
reſa, then, ſo bad, Sancho? quoth Don Quixote. She 
is not very bad, anſwered Sancho; but ſhe is not 
very good neither, at leaſt not quite ſo good as I 
would have her. You are in the wrong, Sancho, ſaid 
Don 2uixote, to ſpeak ill of your wife, who is the 
mother of your children. We are not in one another's 
debt upon that ſcore, anſwered Sancho; for ſhe ſpeaks 
as ill of me, whenever the fancy takes her, eſpecial- 
ly when ſhe is jealous ; for then Satan himſelf cannot 
bear with her. | AVE <<: _ 

Finally, three days they ſtayed with the new-mar- 
ried couple, where they were ſerved and treated like 
kings in perſon. Don Quixote deſired the dextrous 
ſtudent to furniſh him with a guide, to bring him to 
the cave of Monteſinos; for he had a mighty deſire to 
go down into it, and ſee with his own eyes, whether 
the wonders related of it in all thoſe parts were 
true. The ſtudent told him, he would procure him 
a firſt couſin of his, a famous ſcholar, and much ad- 
dicted to reading books of chivalry, who would very 
gladly carry him to the mouth of the cave itſelf, and 
alſo ſhew him the lakes of Ruydera, famous all over 

8 1 8 e 
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La Mancha, and even all over Spain; telling him, he 
would be a very entertaining companion, being a. | 


young man, who knew how to write books for the 
Preſs, and dedicate them to princes. In ſhort, the 
couſin came, mounted on an aſs big with foal, whoſe 


pack ſaddle was covered with a doubled piece of an old 


carpet or ſacking. Sancho ſaddled Rozinante, pannel- 


led Dapple, and repleniſned his wallets; and thoſe of 


the ſcholar were as well provided: and ſo commend- 


ing themſelves to the protection of god, and taking 
leave of every body, they ſet out, bending their | 
courſe directly towards the famous cave of Monteſinos, | 

Upon the road, Don Quixote aſked the ſcholar, of 
What kind and quality his exerciſes, profeſſion, and ity. } 


dies were. To which he anſwered ; That his profeſ- 


ſion was the ſtudy of humanity ; his exerciſe, compo. | 
fing of books for the preſs, all of great uſe, and no | 
{mall entertainment, to the commonwealth ; that one 


of them was intitled A treatiſe of Hiveries, deſcribing 


ſeven hundred and three liveries, with their colours, | 
mottos, and cyphers; from whence the cavalier cour- | 


tiers might pick and chooſe to their minds, for feaſts 


and rejoicings, without being beholden to others, or | 


beating their own brains to invent and contrive them 


to their humour or deſign : for, ſaid he, I adapt them | 


to the jealous, the diſdained, the forgotten, and the 
abſent, ſo properly, that more will hit than miſs !. 
1 have alſo another book, which I intend to call The 


metamorphoſes or Spaniſh Ovid, of a new and rare in- | 
vention; for therein, imitating Ovid in a burleſque | 
way, I ſhew who the Giralda of Sewil was, and who 
the angel of La Magdalena; what the conduit. of Ve. 
einguerra of Cordova ; what the bulls of Guiſando; 
the ſable mountain; the fountains of Leganitos, and 


the Lawapies in Madrid; not forgetting the Pogo, that 


of the golden pipe, and that of the Priora : and all | 
theſe, with their ſeveral allegories, metaphors, and. 


_ transformations, in ſuch a manner as to delight, ſur- 


prize, 


T Literally, more will be Fuft than Sinners, It is ſcripture lan- 


guage, and, the uſe of it here being impertinent at leaſt, if not 


prophane, it is therefore ſoftened and qualified in the tranſlation, 
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Dod QuixorE DE La MANCHA. 231 
prize, and inſtruct at the ſame time. I have another 
book, which I call a Supplement to Polydor Virgil, treating 

of the invention of things ; a work of vaſt erudition and 
ſtudy, becauſe therein I make out ſeveral material 
things omitted by Polydor, and explain them in a fine 
ſtile. Virgil forgot to tell us, who was the firſt in 
the world that had a cold, and who the firſt that was 


fluxed for the French diſeaſe : theſe points I reſolve to 


a nicety, and cite the authority of above five aud 
twenty authors for them : ſo that your worſhip may 
ſee whether I have taken true pains, and whether 
ſuch a performance is not likely to be very uſeful to 
the whole world. 


Sancho, who had been extremely attentive to the 
ſtudent's diſcourſe, ſaid : Tell me, Sir, ſo may god 


ſend you good luck in the printing your books, can 
you reſolve me (for I know you can, fince you know 


every thing) who was the firſt that ſcratched his head? 


I for my part am of opinion, it muſt be our firſt fa- 


ther Adam. Certainly, anſwered the ſcholar ; for there 
15 no doubt but Adam had a head of hair, and, this 


being granted, and he being the firſt man of the world, 
he muſt needs have ſcratched his head one time or 
another. So I believe, anſwered Sancho : but tell me 


now, who was the firſt tumbler in the world ? Truly, 
brother, anſwered the ſcholar, I cannot determine that 


point *till I have ſtudied it; and I will ſtudy it as 
ſoon as I return to the place where I keep my books, 
and will ſatisfy you when we ſee one another again; 
for I hope this will not be the laſt time. Look ye, 
Sir, replied Sancho, take no pains about this matter; 
5 I have already hit upon the anſwer to my queſti- 

: Know then, that the firſt tumbler was Lucifer, 


1 5 he was caſt or thrown headlong from heaven, 
and came tumbling down to the loweſt abyſs. You 


are in the right, friend, quoth the ſcholar : "Ard Don 


Quixote ſaid ; This queſtion and anſwer are not your 
own, 1 you have heard them from ſomebody 


elſe. Say no more, Sir, replied Sancho; for, in good 
faith, if I fall to queſtioning and anſwering, 1 ſhall 


not have done between this and to-morrow morning: 
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for fooliſh queſtions and ridiculous anſwers, I need not 
be obliged to any of my neighbours. Sancho, quoth 
Don 2 uixote, you have ſaid more than you are aware 
of; for ſome there are, who tire themſelves with ex. 
amining into, and explaining things, which, after they 
are known and explained, ſignify not a farching to the 
underſtanding or the memory. 

In theſe, and other pleaſant diſcourſes, they paſſed that 
day, and at night they lodged iy a ſmall village, from 
whence, the ſcholar told Don Quixote, there were but 
two leagues to the cave of Monteſinos, and that, if he 
continued his reſolution to enter into it, it would be 
_ neceſſary to provide himſelf with rope to tie and let 

himſelf down into its depth. Don Quiccote ſaid, if it 
reached the abyſs, he would ſee where it ſlopped; and 
ſo they bought near an hundred fathom of cord, and, 
about two in the afternoon following, they came to 
the cave, the mouth of which is wide and ſpacious, 
but full of briars, wild hg- trees, and thorns, ſo thick 
and intricate, that they quite blind and cover it. When 
they arrived at it, the ſcholar, Sancho, and Don Yuix- 

ote alighted : then the two former bound the knight 
very faſt with the cord, and, while they were {wath- 

ing him, Sancho ſaid : Have a care, dear Sir, what 
you do; do not bury yourſelf alive, nor hang yourſelf 
dangling like a flaſk of wine let down to cool in a 
well ; for it is no buſineſs of your worſhip's, nor does 
it belong to you, to be the ſcrutinizer of this hole, 
which muſt needs be worſe than any dungeon. Tie 
on, and talk not, anſwered Don Quixote; for ſuch an 
enterprize as this, friend Sancho, was reſerved tor me 
alone. Then the guide ſaid : I beſeech your worſhip, 
Signor Don Quixote, to take good heed, and look a- 

bout you with an hundred eyes, and explore what is 
below: perhaps there may be things proper to be in- 
ſerted in my book of metamorphoſes. The drum is 
in a hand that knows full well how to rattle it, an- 
ſwered Sancho Panga. This being ſaid, and the tying 
of Don Quixote (not over his armour, but his doublet) 
finiſhed, Don Quixote ſaid: We have been very care- 


lels in neglecting to provide a little bell, to be tied 
* 
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to me with this rope ; by the tinkling of which you 
might hear me ſtill deſcending, and know that I was 
alive : but fince that is now impoſſible, be the hand 
of god my guide. And immediately he kneeled down, 
and, in a low voice, put up a prayer to heaven for 
affiftance and good ſucceſs in this feemingly perilous. 
and ſtrange adventure: then of a ſudden, in a loud 
voice, he ſaid: O miſtreſs of my actions and motions, 
moſt illuſtrious and peerleſs Dulcinea del Toboſo ! if it 
be poſſible that the prayers and requeſts of this thy 
adventurous lover reach thy ears, I beſeech thee, for 
thy unheard of beauty's ſake, hearken to them; for 
all I beg of thee is, not to refuſe me thy favour and 
protection, now that I do ſo much need it. I am juſt 
going to precipitate, to ingulph, and ſink myſelf in 
the profound abyſs here before me, only to let the 
world know, that, if thou ſavoureſt me, there is no 
impoſſibility I will not undertake and accompliſh. 
And, ſo ſaying, he drew near to the brink, and ſaw 


he could not be let down, nor get at the entrance of 


tie cave, but by mere force, and cutting his way 
through: and ſo, lay ing his hand to his ſword, he be- 
gan to lay about him, and hew down the brambles 
and buſhes at the mouth of the cave; at which noiſe 


| and ruſtling, an infinite number of huge ravens and. 


daws flew out ſo thick and ſo faſt, that they beat Don 
2uixote to the ground; and had he been as ſuperſtiti- 
ous, as he was catholic, he had taken it for an ill 
omen, and forborn ſhutting himſelf up in ſuch a place.. 
:\t length, he got upon his legs, and ſeeing no more- 
ravens flying out, nor other night-birds, ſuch as bats,. 
ſome of which hkewiſe lew out among the ravens) 
the ſcholar and Sancho, giving him rope, let him down. 
to the bottom of the fearful cavern : and, at his going 
in, Sancho, giving him his bleſſing, and making a thou- 
ſand croſſes over him, ſaid: God, and the rock of 
France, together with the trinity of Gazza, ſpeed thee, 
thou flower, and cream, and ſkimming of knights- 
errant ! There thou goeſt, Hector of the world, heart 
of ſteel, and arms of braſs! Once more, god guide 
tice, and ſend thee back ſafe and ſound, without de- 
| | ceit, 
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ceit, to the light of this world, which thou art for. 
faking, to bury thy ſelf in this obſcurity. The ſcho- 
lar uttered much the ſame prayers and interceſſions. 
Don Quixote went down, calling for more and more 
rope, which they gave him by little and little ; and 
when the voice, by the windings of the cave, could 
be heard no longer; and the hundred fathom of cord- 
age was all let down, they were of opinion to pull 
Don Quixote up again, fince they could give him no 
more rope. However they delayed about half an 


hour, and then they began to gather up the rope, 


which they did very eaſily, and without any weight at 
all; from whence they conjectured, that Don Quixote 
remained i in the cave; and Sancho, believing as much, 
wept bitterly, and drew up in a great hurry, to know 
the truth: but, coming to a little above eighty fa- 
thoms, they felt a weight, at which they rejoiced ex- 
ceedingly. In ſhort, at about the tenth fathom, they 
diſcerned Den Daixote very diſtinctly; to whom Sar: 
cho called out, faying: Welcome back to us, dear Sir; 


for we began to think you had ſtaid there to breed, 


But Don Quixote anſwered not a word; and, pulling 
him quite out, they perceived his eyes were ſhut, as 
if he was aſleep. They laid him along on the ground, 
and untied him; yet ſtill he did not awake. But they 
ſo turned, and jogged, and re- turned, and ſhook him, 
that, after a good while, he came to himſelf, ſtreich- 
Ing and yawning juft as if he had awaked out of a 
heavy and deep ſleep : and gazing from fide to ſide, 
as if he was amazed, he ſaid : God forgive ye, friends, 
for having brought me away from the moſt pleaſing 
and charming life and fight, that ever mortal ſaw or 
lived. In ſhort, I am now thoroughly ſatisfied, that 
all the enjoyments of this life paſs away like a ſha- 
dow or a dream, and fade away like the flower of the 
field. O unhappy Monteſinos O deſperately wounded 
Durandarte! O unfortunate Belerma O weeping 
Guadiana] And ye unlucky daughters of Ruydera, 
whoſe waters ſhew what floods of tears ſtreamed from 
your fair eyes! The ſcholar and Sancho liſtened to Don 
Quixote's words, which he ſpoke, as if with immenſe 
| pain 
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pain he fetched them from his very entrails. They 
entreated him to explain to them what it was he had 
been ſaying, and to tell them what he had ſeen in that 
hell below. Hell do you call it? ſaid Don Quixote: 
call it ſo no more; for it does not deſerve that name, 
2s you ſhall preſently ſee. He deſired, they would give 
him ſomething to eat; for he was very hungry. 
They ſpread the ſcholar's carpet upon the green graſs; 


they addreſſed themſelves to the pantry of his wallets, 


and, being all three ſeated in loving and ſocial wiſe, 


they collationed and ſupped all under one. The car- 
pet being removed, Don Quixote de la Mancha faid : 
Let no one ariſe, and, ſons, be attentive to me. 


CHAP. VI. 


Of the evonderful things, which the 3 Don 
Quixote de la Mancha declared he had ſeen in the 


deep cave of Monteſinos, the greatneſs and impoſſi- 


bility of which mate this adventure paſs for ery 
hal. 


when the ſun, hid among the clouds, with a faint 


light and temperate rays, gave Don Quixote an oppor- 


tanitv, without extraordinary heat or trouble, of re- 

lating to his twö illuſtrious hearers, what he had ſeen 

in the cave of Monte/inos; and he 1 in the follow- 
ing manner. 

About twelve or fourteen fathom i in the Jepth of 
tis dungeon, on the right hand, there is a hollow, 
and fpace wide enough to contain a large waggon 
mules and all: a little light makes its way into it, 
through ſome cracks and holes at a diſtance in the ſur- 


face of the earth. This hollow and open ſpace I ſaw, 
Juſt as J began to be weary, and out of humour to 


find myſelf pendent and tied by the rope, and jour- 
reying through that dark region below, without know- 
ing whither I was going: and ſo I determined to en- 
ter into it, and reſt a little. I called out to you aloud, 
not to let down more rope till I bid you: but, it 

| ſeems, 


T was about far of the clock in the afternoon, 
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ſeems, you heard me not. I gathered up the cord 


you had let down, and, coiling it up into a heap, or 
bundle, I fat me down upon it, extremely penſive, 


and conſidering what method I ſhould take to deſcend | 


to the bottom, having nothing to ſupport my weight, 
And being thus thoughtful, and in confuſion, on a 
ſudden, without any endeavour of mine, a deep ſleep 
fell upon me; and, when I leaſt thought of it, I 
awaked, and found my ſelf, I knew not by what 
means, in the midſt of the fineſt, pleaſanteſt, and moſt 
delightful meadow, that nature could create, or the 
| moſt pregnant fancy imagine. I rabbed my eyes, 
wiped them, and perceived I was not aſleep, but 
really awake: but for all that I fell to feeling my 


head and breaſt, to be aſſured whether it was I my | 


ſelf, who was there, or ſome empty and counterfeit 
illuſion: but feeling, ſenſation, and the coherent diſ- 
courſe I made to my ſelf, convinced me, that I was 
then there the ſame perſon I am now here. Immedi- 


ately a royal and ſplendid palace or caſtle preſented it 


ſelf to my, view; the walls and battlements whereof 
ſeemed to be built of clear and tranſparent chryſtal: 
from out of which, through a pair of great folding 
doors, that opened of their own accord, I ſaw come 
forth, and advance towards me, a venerable old man, 


clad in a long mourning cloak of purple bays, which 
trailed upon the ground. Over his ſhoulders and breaſt. 


he wore a kind of collegiate tippet of green ſatin : he 
had a black Milan cap on his head, and his hoary 
beard reached below his girdle. He carried no wea- 
| Pons at all, only a roſary of beads in his hand, bigger 
than middling walnuts, and every tenth bead like an 
ordinary oftrich egg.. His mien, his gait, his gravity, 
and his goodly preſence, each by itſelf, and all toge- 


ther, ſurprized and amazed me. He came up to me, 


and the firſt thing he did, was, to embrace me cloſe; 
and then he ſaid: It is a long time, moſt valorous knight 
Don Quixote de la Mancha, that we, who in theſe ſo- 
litudes are ſhut up and enchanted, have hoped to ſee 


you, that the world by you may be informed what this 
deep cave, commonly called the cave of A, 7 
| cloſes 
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cloſes and conceals ; an exploit referved for your in- 


vincible heart and ſtupendous courage. Come along 
with me, illuſtrious Sir, that I may ſhew you the won- 
ders contained in this tranſparent caitle, of which I am 
warder and perpetual guard ; for I am Monte/inos him- 
ſelf, from whom this cave derives its name. Scarce 
had he told me he was Monteſinos, when I aſked him 
whether it was true, which was reported in the world 


above, that with a little dagger he had taken out the 


heart of his great friend Durandarte, and carried it to 
his lady Belerma, as he had deſired him at the point of 
death. He replied, all was true, excepting as to the dag? 
ger; for it was neither a dagger, nor little, but a bright 
poniard ſharper than an awl. _ 
That poniard, interrupted Sancho, muſt have been 
made by Raymond de Hozes of Sewil. I do not know, 
continued Don Quixote: but, upon ſecond thoughts, 


it could not be of his making; for Raymond de Heozes 


lived but the other day, and the battle of Ronce/walles, 


where this misfortune happened, was fought many 


years ago. But this objection is of no importance, 
and neither diſorders nor alters the truth and connexion 


of the ſtory. True, anſwered «the ſcholar ; pray go 


on, Signor Don Quixote, for I liſten to you with the 
greateſt pKaſure in the world. And J tell it with no 
leſs, anſwered Don Quixote, and ſo I ſay: 


The venerable Monteſinos conducted me to the 
caryſtaline palace, where, in a lower hall, extremely 


cool, and all of alabaſter, there ſtood a marble tomb of 
exquiſite workmanſhip, whereon I ſaw, laid at full 
ength, a cavalier, not of braſs, or marble, or jaſper, 
3s is uſual on other monuments, but of pure fleſh and 


bones, His right hand, which, to my thinking, was 


pretty hairy and nervous (a ſign that its owner was 
very ſtrong) was laid on the region of his heart ; and 
before I could aſk any queſtion, Monteſinos, perceiving 
me in ſome ſuſpenſe, and my eyes fixed on the ſepul- 


care, ſaid ; This is my friend Durandarte, the flower 


and mirrour of all the enamoured and valiant knights- 


errant of his time. Merlin, that French enchanter, 


keeps 
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keeps him here enchanted, as he does me, and many 
others of both ſexes. It is ſaid, he is the ſon of the 
devil; though J do not believe him to be the devil's 
ſon, but only, as the ſaying is, that he knows one 
point more than the devil himſelf. How, or why, 
he enchanted us, no body knows : but time will bring 
it to light, and I fancy it will not be long firſt. What 
I admire at, 1s, that I am as ſure, as it is now day, 


that Durandarte expired in my arms, and that, after 

he was dead, I pulled out his heart with my on | 
hands ; and indeed it could not weigh leſs than two | 
pounds: for, according to the opinion of naturalilts, | 
he, who has a large heart, is endued with more cou 
rage, than he, who has a ſmall one. It being then 
certain, that this cavalicr really died, how comes it to | 
paſs, that he complains every now and then, and 


ſighs, as if he were alive? 


This was no ſooner ſaid, but the wretched Duraz. 
darte, crying out aload, ſaid: O my dear couſin In. 
teſinos ! the laſt thing I deſired of you, when I was | 
dying, and my ſoul departing, was to carry my heart, | 

Tipping it out of my breaſt with a dagger or poniard, | 


to Belerma. The venerable Monteſinos, hearing this, 


threw himſelf on his' knees before the complaining | 
cavalier, and, with tears in his eyes, ſaid to him: 
Long fince, O my deareſt couſin Durandarte, I did 
what you enjoined me in that bitter day of our loſs: 
I took out your heart, as well as I could, without 
leaving the leaſt bit of it in your breaft ; I wiped it 


with a lace-handkerchief, took it, and went off full 


ſpeed with it for France, having firſt laid you in the 
boſom of the earth, ſhedding as many tears as ſufficed 


to waſh my hands, and clean away the blood, which 
ſtuck to them by raking in your entrails. By the 


ſame token, dear couſin of my ſoul, in the firſt place 
I lighted upon, going from Rzncefvalles, J ſprinkled] 


a little ſalt over your heart, that it might not ſtink, 


and might keep, if not freſh, at leaſt dried up, 'till it 


came to the lady Belerma, who, together with you 
and me, and your ſquire Guadiana, and the Duenna 
Ruzdera, and her ſeven daughters, and two nieces, 


with 
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with ſeveral others of your friends and acquaintance, 

have been kept here enchanted by the ſage Merlin, 
theſe many years paſt ; and, though it be above five 

hundred years ago, not one of us is dead: only Ruy- 

era and her daughters and nieces are gone, whom, 

becauſe of their weeping, Merlin, out of compaſſion, 

turned into ſo many lakes, which, at this time, in the 
world of the living, and in the province of La Man- 

cha, are called the lakes of Ruydera. The (even ſiſters 

belong to the kings of Spain, and the two nieces to 

the knights of a very holy order, called the knights 1 
of ſaint John. Guadiana alſo, your ſquire, bewailing _ 48 
your misfortune, was changed into a river of his 1 
own name; who, arriving at the ſurface of the earth, 1 
and ſeeing the ſun of another ſky, was ſo grieved = 
at the thought of forſaking you, that he plunged again | 
into the bowels of the earth: but, it being impoſſible 
to avoid taking the natural courſe, he riſes now and 

then, and ſhews himſelf, where the ſun and people 
may ſee him. 'The aforeſaid lakes ſupply him with 

their waters, with which, and ſeveral others that 40 
join him, he enters ſtately and great into Portugal. 6 
Nevertheleſs, whitherſoever he goes, he diſcovers his } 
grief and melancholy, breeding in his waters, not de- 

licate and coſtly fiſh, but only coarſe and unfavoury 1 
ones, very different from thoſe of the golden Tagus. —_ 
And what I now tell you, O my deareſt couſin, I have 4 
often told you before, and, ſince you make me no an= 
ſwer, I fancy, you do not believe me, or do not 
hear me; which, god knows, afflicts me very much, 
One piece of news however I will tell you, which, 
if it ſerves not to alleviate your grief, will in no 
wiſe encreaſe it. Know then, that you have here 
preſent (open your eyes, and you will ſee him) that 
great knight, of whom the ſage Merlin propheſied ſo 
many things; that Don Quixote de la Mancha, I ſay, 10 
who, with greater advantages than in the ages paſt, nz 
has, in our days, reltored the long forgotten order of 
knight-errantry ; by whoſe means and favour, we 
may, perhaps, be diſenchanted: for great exploits are 
reſer ved for great men. And though it ſhould fall 


out 
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out otherwiſe, anſwered the poor Durandarte with 2 


faint and low voice, though it ſhould not prove ſo, 


O couſin, I ſay, patience, and ſhuffle the cards i: 


and, turning himſelf on one ſide, he relapſed into his 


accuſtomed ſilence, without ſpeaking a word more. 


Then were heard great cries and wailings, accom. | 
panied with profound ſighs and diſtreſsful ſobbings, | 
J turned my head about, and ſaw through the chryſial } 
walls a proceſſion in two files of moſt beautiful dam. 
els, all clad in mourning, with white turbans on their | 
heads after the Turki/ faſhion; and laſt of all, in 
the rear of the files, came a lady (for by her gravity | 
ſhe ſeemed to be ſuch) clad alſo in black, with a white 
veil, ſo long, that it kiſſed the ground. Her turban | 
was twice as large as the largeſt of the others : her | 
eye-brows joined; her noſe was ſomewhat flattiſh ; her 
mouth wide, but her lips red: her teeth, which ſhe | 
ſometimes ſhewed, were thin ſet, and not very even, 
though as white as blanched almonds. She carried 
in her hand a fine linnen handkerchief, and in it, as | 


near as I could gueſs, a heart of mummy, ſo dry and 


withered it appeared to be. Monteſinos told me, that 
all thoſe of the proceſſion were ſervants to Durandarte 
and Belerma, and were there enchanted with their 
maſter and miſtreſs, and that ſhe, who came laſt, bear- 
ing the heart in the linnen handkerchief, was the lad) 
Belerma herſelf, who, four days in the week, makes | 
that proceſſion together with her damſels, ſinging, or 
rather weeping, dirges over the body, and over the 
piteous heart, of his couſin; and that if ſhe appeared to 
me ſomewhat ugly, or not ſo beautiful as fame re- | 
Ported, it was occaſioned by the bad nights and worſe | 
days ſhe paſſed in that enchantment, as might be ſeen | 
by the great wrinkles under her eyes, and her broken | 
complexion : and as to her being pale and hollow-eyed, } 
it was not occaſioned by the periodical indiſpoſition | 


incident to women, there not having been, for ſeveral 


months, and even years paſt, the leaſt appearance of 
any ſuch matter; but merely by the affliction her heart 


feels 
1 This phraſe probably aroſe from hence, that loſers uſually 


_ Nlivffle the cards more than winners, and cry, patience, 
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which renews and revives in her memory the diſaſter 


of her untimely deceaſed lover: for, had it not been 
for this, the great Dulcinea del Toboſo herſelf, ſo cele- 


brated in theſe parts, and even over the whole world, 
would hardly have equalled her in beauty, good- 
humour, and ſprightlineſs. 

Fair and ſoftly, quoth J then, good Signor Don 


| Monte/inos: tell your ftory as you ought to do; for 


you know, that compariſons are odious, and there- 
fore there is no need of comparing any body with any 
body. The peerleſs Du/cinea is what ſhe is, and the 
lady Donna Belerma is what ſhe is, and what ſhe has 
"4 and ſo much for that. To which he anſwered : 

dignor Den Quixote, pardon me; I confeſs I was in 
the wrong, in ſaying, that the lady Dulciuca would 
hardly equal the lady Belerma: my underſtanding, by 
[ know not what gueſſes, that your worſhip is her 
knight, ought to have made me bite my tongue ſooner, 
than compare her to any thing but heaven it ſelf. 


With this ſatisfaction given me by the great Mon!e/inos, | 


my heart was delivered from the ſurprize it was in at 
hearing my miſtreſs compared with Belerma. And I 
too admire, quoth Sancho, that your worſhip did not 
fall upon the old fellow, and bruiſe his bones with 
licking, and pluck his beard for him, till you had not 


left him a hair in it. No, friend Sancho, anſwered 


Den Quixote, it did not become me to do ſo; for we 
ire all bound to reſpect old men, though they be not 
knights, and eſpecially thoſe who are ſuch, and en- 
chanted into the bargain. I know very well, I was 
not at all behind-hand with him in ſeveral other queſ- 
tions and anſwers, which paſſed between us. 

Here the ſcholar ſaid: I cannot imagine, Signor 
Dan Quixote, how your worſhip, in the ſhort ſpace 
f time you have been there below, could ſee ſo many 


things, and talk and anſwer fo much. How long is 


it ſince I went down? quoth Don Quixote. A little 
wove an hour, anſwered Sancho. That cannot be, 
replied Don 2uixote; for night came upon me there, 


V ou. III. IL. and 
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feels from what ſhe carries continually in her hands; 
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and then it grew day; and then night came again, 


and day again, three times ſueceſſively; fo that by 


my account I muſt have been three days in thoſe | 


arts, ſo remote and hidden from our fight. My 
maſter, ſaid Sancho, muſt needs be in the right; for 


as every thing has happened to him in the way of 
enchantment, what ſeems to us but an hour, may ſeem | 
there three days and three nights. It is ſo, anſwered 
Don Quiaote. And has your worſhip, good Sir, eaten 
any thing in all this time? quoth the ſcholar. I haye | 
not broken my faſt with one mouthful, anſwered Don 
Quixote, nor have I been hungry, or ſo much as 
thought of it all the while. Do the enchanted eat? 
ſaid the ſcholar. They do not eat, anſwered Den 
Qui. vote, nor are they troubled with the greater ex. 
crements, though it is a common opinion, that their 
nails, their beards, and their hair grow. And, Sir, 
do the enchanted ſleep? quoth Sancho. No truly, an- 
ſwered Don Quixote; at leaſt, in the three days that 
J have been amongſt them, not one of them has cloſed | 
an eye, nor I neither. Here, quoth Sancho, the pro- 
verb hits right, Tell me your company, and I will tell 
you what you are. If your worſhip keeps company | 
with thoſe, who faſt and watch, what wonder is it 
that you neither eat nor ſleep while you are with them? 
But pardon me, good maſter of mine, if I tell your 
worſhip, that, of all you have been ſaying, god take 
me (I was going to ſay the devil) if I believe one 
word. How ſo? ſaid the ſcholar: Signor Don Vuixote | 
then mutt have Iyed ; who, if he had a mind to it, 
has not had time to imagine and compoſe ſuch a heap } 
of lyes. I do not believe my maſter lyes, anſwered | 
Sancho. If not, what do you believe? quoth Dor 


Quixote. | believe, anſwered Sancho, that that ſame 


Merlin, or thoſe necromancers, who enchanted all the | 
crew your worſhip ſays you ſaw and converſed with | 
there below, have crammed into your 1magination 0r 
memory all chis ſtuff you have already told us, or that 


remains to be told. 


Such 
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Such a thing may be, Sancho, replied Don Quiæote 1; 
pat it is not fo ; for what I have related I ſaw with 
my own eyes, and touched with my own hands: but 
what will you ſay, when I tell you, that, among an 
infinite number of things and wonders, ſhewed me by 
Monteſinos (which I will recount in the progreſs of our 
journey, at leiſure, and in their due time, for they do 


not all belong properly to this place) he ſhewed me 
three country wenches, who were dancing and capering 


like any kids about thoſe charming fields; and ſcarce 
pad I efpied them, when I knew one of them to be 


tic peerleſs Dulcinea del Toboſo, and the other two the 
very fame wenches that came with her, whom we 


talked with at their coming out of Tobo/ſo, I aſked 
Monte/inos, whether he knew them. He anſwered, 
no, but that he took them to be ſome ladies of quality 
ltely enchanted, for they had appeared in thoſe mea- 
dows but a few days before; and that J ſhould not 
wonder at that, for there were a great many other la- 


dies there, of the paſt and preſent ages, enchanted un- 


der various and ſtrange figures, among whom he knew 
queen Ginebra, and her Daenna Yuintamona, cup- 
bearer to Lancelot, when he arrived from Britain. 
Vhen Sancho heard his maſter ſay all this, he was 
ready to ran diſtracted, or to die with laughing; for, 


as he knew the truth of the feigned enchantment of 
1)./cinea, of whom he himſelf had been the enchanter, 


and the bearer of that teſtimony, he concluded un- 
coabtedly that his maſter had loſt his ſenſes, and was 
mall points mad; and therefore he ſaid to him: In 
an evil juncture, and in a worſe ſeaſon, and in a bitter 
day, dear patron of mine, did you go down to the 
ocher world; and in an unlucky moment did you meet 
with Signor Monteſinos, who has returned you back to 
us in ſuch guiſe, Your worſhip was very well here 
above, entirely in your ſenſes, ſuch as god had given 
you, ſpeaking ſentences, and giving advice at, every 
turn, and not, as now, relating the greateſt extrava- 
gancies that can be imagined, As I know you, Sancho, 

* anſwered 


1 Obſerve, that Don Quixote, being actually caught by Sancho 
telling lyes, dares not, as uſual, be angry at his ſawcineſs, 
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.anſwered Don Quixote, J make no account of your 
words. Nor I of your worſhip's, replied Sancho: You 


may hurt me if you will, you may kill me if you | 
pleaſe, for thoſe 1 have ſaid already, or thoſe I intend | 
to ſay, if you do not correct and amend your own, | 
But tell me, Sir, now we are at peace, how, or by | 
what, did you know the lady our miſtreſs? and if you | 
ſpoke to her, what ſaid you? and what anſwer did ſhe 
make you? I knew her, anſwered Don Quixote, by | 
the very ſame cloaths ſhe wore when you ſhewed her 
to me. I ſpoke to her; but ſhe anſwered me not a | 
word: on the contrary, ſhe turned her back upon me, | 
and fled away with ſo much ſpeed, that an arrow could 
not have overtaken her. I would have followed her; 
but Monte/inos adviſed me not to tire my ſelf with ſo 
doing, ſince it would be in vain; beſides, it was now 
time for me to think of returning and getting out of 
the cave. He allo told me, that, in proceſs of time, |} 
ſhould be informed of the means of diſenchanting him 


ſelf, Belerma, Durandarte, and all the reſt there. But 


what gave me the moſt pain of any thing I ſaw, or 
took notice of, was, that, while Monte/inos was faying | 
_ theſe things to me, there approached me on one fide, | 
unperceived by me, one of the two companions of the | 
unfortunate Dulcinea, and, with tears in her eyes, in | 
low and troubled voice, ſaid to me: My lady Dulcinta 
del Toboſo kiſſes your worſhip's hands, and defires you | 
to let her know how you do; and, being in great ne- 
ceſſity, ſhe alſo earneſtly begs your worſhip would be 
pleaſed to lend her, upon this new dimity petticoat I } 
have brought here, fix reals, or what you have about 
you, which ſhe promiſes to return very ſhortly. This | 
meſſage threw me into ſuſpenſe and admiration, and, } 
turning to Signor Monteſinos, I demanded of him: Is | 
it poſſible, Signor Monteſinos, that perſons of quality | 


under enchantment ſuffer neceſſity? To which he an- 
ſwered: Believe me, Signor Don Quixote de la Mancha, 


that what is called neceſſity prevails every where, ex- | 


tends to all, and reaches every body, not excuſing even 
thoſe who are enchanted: and ſince the lady Dulcinea 


ſends to deſire of you thoſe fix reals, and the paw is, 
Es 


Ur 
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in appearance, a good one, there is no more to be 
done but to give her them; for without doubt ſhe muſt 
needs be in ſome very great ſtrait. I will take no 


pawn, anſwered I, nor can I ſend her what ſhe deſires 


ſor I have but four reals : which I ſent her, being thoſe: 


you gave me the other day, Sancho, to beſtow in alms- 


on the poor I ſhould meet with upon the road; 


and ſaid I to the damſel: Sweet-heart, tell your 
lady, that I am grieved to my ſoul at her diſtreſſes, 
and wiſh I were a Fucar * to remedy them: and 
pray let her know, that J neither can nor will have 
health, while I want her amiable preſence, and dif- 


creet converſation; and that I beſeech her with all 


imaginable earneſtneſs, that ſhe would vouchſafe to- 
let herſelf be ſeen and converſed with by this her 
captive ſervant and bewildered knight, Tell her, 
that, when the leaſt thinks of it, ſhe will hear it ſaid, 
wat J have made an oath and vow, like that made 


by the marquis of Mantua, to revenge his nephew 


Va/4;0izos, when he found him ready to expire in the 
milk of the mountain; which was, not to eat bread 
pon a table-cloath, with the other idle whims he 
tuen added, 'till he had revenzed his death. In 
like manner Will I take no reſt, but traverſe the 
eren parts of the univerie, with more punctualiqy 
man did the infante Dow Pedro of Portugal *, till 
inz be diſenchanted. All this and more your wor- 
hip owes my lady, anſwered the damſel, and, taking 
the four reals, inſtead of making me a courtſy, ſhe 
cut a caper full two yards high in the air. 

O holy god! cried Saucho aloud at this juncture, 
z it poſſible there ſhould be ſuch a one in the 
world, and that enchanters and enchantments ſhould 
bare ſuch power over him, as to change my maſter's 
| 45 good 

1 Arich German family of Augſburg, made noble by Charles 
the fifth, The name is Fugger, and wonderful ftories are told. 


their riches, the greateſt part of the money ſpent in that 
pince's wars having paſt through their hands. 


2 A great voyager, aſtronomer, and coſmographer, who firſt » 


began the deſigns of the Portugueze on the Eaſt Indies, by the 
vape of Good-Hope, He was fourth fon to John the firſt, 
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good underſtanding into ſo extravagant a madneſ, ! 


O Sir! Sir! for god's fake, look to your ſelf, and 
\ Rand up for your honour, and give no credit to 
theſe vanities, which have diminiſhed and decayed | 
your ſenſes. It is your love of me, Sancho, makes | 
you talk at this rate, quoth Don Quiæote; and not 
being experienced in the things of the world, you } 
take every thing, in which there is the leaſt diff. | 
_eulty, for impoſſible : but the time will come, as ] | 
faid before, when I ſhall tell you ſome other of 
the things I have ſeen below, which will make you 
give credit to what I have now told you, the truth 


of which admits of no reply nor diſpute. 


CH AP. VE 


In which are recounted a thouſand impertinencies ne. 


cefſary to the right underflanding of this faithful | 


hiſtory. 


HE tranſlator of this grand hiſtory from the 
original, written by its firit author Cid Hamet | 
Ben-engel:, ſays, that, coming to the chapter of the 
adventure of the cave of Monteſinos, he found in the 


margin theſe words of Hamet's own hand-writing : 


I cannot perſuade my ſelf, or believe, that all that | 


is mentioned in the foregoing chapter happened to the 
valorous Don Quiæxote exactly as it is there written: 


the reaſon is, becauſe all the adventures hitherto related 
gi ight have happened and are probable; but in this of 
the cave I find no poſſibility of its being true, as | 
it exceeds all reaſonable bounds. But for me to think, 
that Don Quixote, being a gentleman of the greateit | 
veracity, and a knight of the moſt worth of any ot | 
his time, would tell a lye, is as little poflible ; for 
he would not utter a falſhood, though he were to 
be ſhot to death with arrows. On the other hand, 
J conſider, that he told it with all the aforeſaid cir- 


cumſtances, and that he could not, in ſo ſhort a ſpace, 


1216 framed ſo vaſt a machine of extravagancies: and if | 
| | | this. | 


4 
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adventure ſeems to be apocryphal, I am not in fault ; 
and ſo, without affirming it for true or falſe, I write 
it, Since, reader, you have diſcernment, judge as 
you ſee fit ; for I neither ought, nor can do any more: 


though it is held for certain, that, upon his death-bed, 


he retracted, and ſaid, he had invented it only becauſe 
it was of a piece, and ſquared with the adventures he 
had read of in his hiſtories, | 

Then the tranſlator goes on, ſaying : 


HE ſcholar was aſtoniſhed, no leſs at the bold- 

neſs of Sancho Panza, than at the patience of 
kis maſter, judging that the mildneſs of temper he 
then ſhewed ſprung from the ſatisfaction he had juft 
received in ſeeing his miſtreſs Dulcinea del Toboſo, tho 


enchanted ; for, had it not been ſo, Sancho ſaid ſuch 
s to him as richly deſerved a cudgel- 


words and thing 
ing; and in reality he thought Sache had been a lit- 
tle too ſawey with his maſter: to whom the ſcholar 
ſaid : For my part, Signor Don Quixote, J reckon the 


pains of my journey in your worſhip's company very 


well beſtowed, having thereby gained four things. 


The firſt, your worſhip' s acquaintance, which I eſteem 


a great happineſs. The ſecond, my having learned 


what 1s encloſed in this cave of NMonteſinos, with the 
metamorphoſes of Guadiana, and the lakes of Ruydera, 
which will ſerve me for my Spaniſb Ovid I have now 
in hand. The third is, to have learned the antiquity 


of card-playing, which was in uſe at leaſt in the days 


of the emperor Charles the great, as may be gatnered 
irom the words your worſhip lays Durandarte ſpoke, 
when, at the end of that great while Mentefiaos had 
been talking to him, he awaked, ſaying, Patience, and 
uffle the cards: And this alluſion to cards, and this 
Way of ſpeaking, he could not learn during his en- 
chantment, but when he was in France, and in the 
days of the ſaid emperor Charles the great; and this 


remark comes pat for the other book I am upon, the 
Supplement to Polydore Virgil on the invention "of anti- 


ſuities; for 1 tt AO he has forgot to inſert that of 


cards 12 his work, as I will now do in mine; which. 
„ Will 
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will be of great importance, eſpecially as I ſhall al. 


ledge the authority of ſo grave and true an author ay | 


The fourth 


Signor Durandarte. is, the knowing 


with certainty the ſource of the river Guadiaua, hi. | 


tlierto unknown. You are in the right, ſaid Don Quix. 


ote: but I would fain know, if by the grace of god a 
licence be granted you for printing your books, which | 
I doubt, to whom you intend to inicribe them? There 


are lords and grandees enough in Spain, to whom they 
may be dedicated, ſaid the icholar. Not many, an- 


ſwered Don Quixote; not becauſe they do not deſerve | 


a dedication, but b2cauſe they will not receive one, to 
avoid lying under an obligation of making ſuch a re. 


turn as ſeems due to the pains and complajſance of the 


authors. I know a Prince 1, who makes amends for 
what 1s wanting in the reſt, with ſo many advantages, 
that, if I durſt preſume to publiſh them, perhaps, I 
might ſtir up envy in ſeveral noble breaſts, But let 
this reſt *till a more convenient ſeaſon, and let us now 
confider, where we ſhall lodge to-night. Not far 
irc: hence, anſwered the ſcholar, is an Hermitage, in 
which lives an hermit, who, they ſay, has been a ſol- 

dier, and has the reputation of being a good chriſtian, 


and very diſcreet, and charitable withal. Adjoining to | 


the Hermitage he has a little houſe, built at his own 
coſt ; but, though ſmall, it is large enough to receive 

veſts, Has this ſame hermit any poultry ? quoth 
Sancho. Few hermits are without, anſwered Don Quix- 
ote; for thoſe in faſhion now-a-days are not like thoſe 
in the deſerts of Egypt, who were clad with the leaves 
of the palm-tree, and lived upon roots of the earth. I 


would not be underſtood, as if, by ſpeaking well of 


the latter, I reflected upon the former: I only mean, 
that the penances of our times do not come up to the 
auſterities and ſtrictneſs of thoſe days. But this is no 


reaſon why they may not be all good: at leaſt I take 


them to be ſo; and, at the worſt, the hypocrite, who 

feigns himſelf good, does leſs hurt than the undiſguiſed 

| ner. 

+ 5 | While 
1 The Conde de Lemos, Don Pedro Fernandez de Caſtro, 
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While they were thus diſcourſing, tbey perceived a 
man on foot coming towards them, walking very faſt, 
and ſwitching on a mule, loaden with launces and 


'halberts. When he came up to them, he ſaluted them, 


and paſſed on. Don Quiæote ſaid to him: Hold, ho- 
neſt friend; methinks you go faſter than is convenient 


ſor that mule. I cannot ſtay, anſwered the man; for 
the arms you ſee I am carrying are to be made uſe of 
to-morrow, ſo that I am under a neceſſity not to ſtop, 


;nd ſo adieu: but if you would know for what pur- 
roſe I carry them, I intend to lodge this night at the 
inn beyond the Hermitage, and, if you travel the ſame 
road, you will find me there, where I will tell you 
wonders 3 and once more god be with you, Then be 


rricxed on the mule at that rate, that Don Quixote 


had no time to enquire what wonders they were he 
dcũgned to tell them: and, as he was not a little cu- 


rigus,” and W tormented with the deſire of hearing 


things, he gave orders for their immediate de- 
paſture, eilen to paſs the night at the inn, without 
wachiag at the Hermitage, where the ſcholar would 
izre had them lodge. This was done accordingly: 

tiey mounted, and all three took the direct road to the 
5 at Which they arrived a little before night- fall. 


Ilie ſcholar defired Don Qui æote to make a ſtep to the 
Hermitage, to drink one draught: and ſcarce had 


anche Panga heard this, when he ſteered Dapple to- 

vards the Hermitage, and the fame did Don Quixote 
and the ſcholar: but Sancho's ill luck, it ſeems, would 
have it, that the hermit was not at home, as they 


were told by an under-hermit, whom they found in 
the Hermitage. They aſked him for the deareſt wine: 


he anſwered, his maſter had none; but, if they want- 
ed cheap water, he would give them ſome with all 
his heart. If I wanted water, anſwered Sancho, there 
are wells enough upon the road, from whence I might 


have ſatisfied myſelf. O for the wedding of Camacho, 


and the plenty of Don Dizgo's houle ! how often ſhall 
feel the want of you! 

They quitted the Hermitage, and ſpurred on toward 
the inn, and ſoon overtook a lad, who was walking . 


L 5 before 


r 
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before them in no great haſte. He carried a ſword 
upon his ſhoulder, and upon it a roll or bundle, ſeem. 
ingly of his cloaths, in all likelihood breeches or tron. 
Zers, a cloak and a ſhirt or two. He had on a tattered 


velvet jacket lined with ſatin, and his ſhirt hung out. 
His ſtockings were of filk, and his ſhoes ſquare-toed | 


after the court-faſhion. He ſeemed to be about eight. 


teen or nineteen years of age, of a chearful counte. | 
nance, and in appearance very active of body. He 
went on ſinging couplets, to divert the fatigue of the | 
journey; and, when they overtook him, he had juſt | 
done ſinging one, the laſt words whereof the ſcholar MW 


got by heart; which they ſay were theſe : 


For want of the pence to the avars I muſt pot. 
Ah! had I but money, it would not be ſo. 


The firſt, who ſpoke to him, was Don Quixote, 
who ſaid: you travel very airily, young ſpark ; pray, 
whither ſo faſt ? let us know, if you are inclined to | 
tell us. To which the youth anſwered : My walking | 
ſo airily is occaſioned by the heat and by poverty, and | 
J am going to the wars. How by poverty? demand- | 
ed Don Quixote: by the heat it may very eaſily be. 
Sir, replied the youth, I carry in this bundle a pair ef 

velvet trouzers, fellows to this jacket : if I wear | 
them out upon the road, I cannot do myſelf credit | 
with them in the city, and I have no money to buy | 
others; and for this reaſon, as well as for coolneſs, I | 
go thus, *till I come up with ſome companies of foot, 
which are not twelve leagues from hence, where I will | 
liſt myſelf, and ſhall not want baggage-conveniencies |} 


to ride in, 'till we come to the place of embarkation, 


which, they ſay, is to be at Carthagena : beſides, I | 


chooſe the king for my maſter and lord, whom I had 
rather ſerve in the war, than any paltry fellow at 
court. And, pray, Sir, have you any poſt ? ſaid the 
ſcholar. Had I ſerved ſome grandee, or other perſon 


of diſtinction, anſwered the youth, no doubt I ſhould ; | 
for, in the ſervice of good maſters, it is no uncommon 


thing to riſe from the ſervant's hall to the poſt of enſign 


* 
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or. captain, or to get ſome good penſion : but poor I 


was always in the ſervice of ſtrolling fellows or fo— 


reigners, whoſe wages and board- wages are ſo miſerable 


and ſlender, that one half is ſpent in pay ing for ſtarching 


a ruff; and it would be looked upon as a miracle, if 


one page adventurer in a hundred ſhould get any tole- 
rable. preferment. But, tell me, friend, quoth Don 
Quixote; is it poſlible, chat, in all the time you have 


% 


been in ſervice, you could not procure a livery ? I. 
had two, anſwered the page : but as he, who quits a 
monaſtery before he profeſſes, is tripped of his habit, 


and his old cloaths are returned him, juſt ſo my maſters 


did by me, and gave me back mine ; for, when the buſi- 


nels was done, for which they came to court, they re- 


turned to their own homes, and took back the liveries 


- 


they had given only for ſhew. A notable Eſpilorche- 
ia, as the Ilaliaus ſay, quoth Don Quixote: how- 
ever, look upon it as an earnelt of good fortune, that 


you have quitted the court with ſo good an intention; 


for there is nothing upon earth more honourable nor 


more advantageous, than fiſt to ſerve god, and then 


vour king 


and natural Jord, eſpecially in the exerciſe : 


of arms, by which one acquires at leaſt more honour, . 
5 q 7 


f not more riches, than by letters, as I have often 


— 


faid : for though letters have founded more great fa- 
milies than arms; till there is I know not what that 


"xalts thoſe who follow arms above thoſe who fol- 


low letters, with I know not what ſplendor attending 


them, which ſets them above all others. And bear in + 


mind this piece of advice, which will be of great uſe to 


You, and matter of conſolation in your diſtreſſes; and 
that is, not to think of what adverſe accidents may 
happen; for the worſt that can happen is death, and 
when FRAY is attended with honour, the beſt chat can 
happen i is to die. That valorous Roman emperor, 7 - 
lius Ceſar, being aſked which was the belt ind 01 
death, anſwered, that which was ſudden, unthous! 
of, and unforeſeen ; and though he anſvered like: : 
heathen, and a ranger to the knowledge of the try: 
god, nevertheleſs, with reſpect to human inſti, 


1 A ſneaking trick of a pitiful beggarly fellow, 
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he ſaid well. For, ſuppoſing you are killed, in the 
firſt ſkirmiſh or action, either by a cannon-ſhot, or 
the blowing up of a mine, what does it fignify ? all 
is but dying, and the buſineſs is done. According to 
Terence, the ſoldier makes a better figure dead in bat- 
tle, than alive and ſafe in flight; and the good ſoldier 
gains juſt as much reputation, as he ſhews obedience 
to his captains, and to thoſe who have a right to com- 
mand him. And take notice, ſon, that a ſoldier had 
better ſinell of gunpowder than of muſk; and if old age 
overtakes you in this noble profeſſion, though lame and 
maimed, and full of wounds, at leaſt it will not over- 
take you without honour, and ſuch honour as poverty 
itſelf cannot deprive you of; eſpecially now that care 
is taking to provide for the maintenance of old and 
diſabled ſoldiers, who-ouzit not to be dealt with, as 
many do by their Negrs ſiaves, when they are old, and 
palt ſervice, whom they diſcharge and ſet at liberty, 
and, driving them out of their houſes, under pretence 
of giving them their freedom, make them ſlaves to 
hunger, from which nothing but death can deliver 
them, At preſent I will ſay no more : but get-up be- 
hind me upon this horſe of mine, till we come to the 
inn, and there you ſhailfup with me, and to-morrow 
morning purſue your journey, and god give you as 
o od ſpeed as your intentions delerve. 

The page did not accept of the invitation of ri. 
ding behind Don Quixote, but did that of ſupping 
with him at the inn; and here, it is ſaid, Sancho mut- 
tered to himſelf: The lord bleſs thee for a maſter ! is 
it poſſible, that one, who can ſay ſo many, and ſuch 
good things, as he has now done, ſhould fay he ſaw 
the extravagant impoſſibilities he tells of the cave 
of Monte/inas ? Well, we ſhall ſee what will come 
9 : | | 

Ey this time they arrived at the inn, juſt at night. fall, 
and Sancho was right glad to ſee his maſter take it for 
an inn indeed, and not for a caſtle, as uſual. They 
were ſcarce entered, when Don Quixote aſked the 


landlord for the man with the Jaunces and halberts: 


he 
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he anſwered, that he was in the ſtable looking after 
his mule. The ſcholar and Sancho did the ſame by 
their beaſts, giving Roxinante the beſt manger and the 
beſt place in the ſtable. | 


CHAP. VIII. 


herein is begun the braying adventure, with the plea- 
ſant one of the puppet-player, and the memorable di- 


vinations of the atvining ape. 


ON 2 OT E's cake was dough, as the ſay⸗ 
D ing is, *till he could hear and learn the wonders 


promiſed to be told him by the conductor of the 


arms; and therefore he went in queſt of him where 
the innkeeper told him he was; and, having found 
him, he deſired him by all means to tell him, what 
de had to ſay as to what he had enquired of him up- 
on the road. The man anſwered: The account of 
my wonders muſt be taken more at leiſure, and not 
on foot: ſuffer me, good Sir, to make an end of tak- 
ing care of my beaſt, and I will tell you things, which 
will amaze you. Let not that be any hinderance, 
arſwered Don Quixote; for I will help you: and fo 
be did, winnowing the barley, and cleaning the man- 
cer; a piece of humility, which obliged the man 
cadily to tell him what he deſired : and ſetting him- 
ſelf upon a ſtone bench without the inn door, and 
Don Quixote by his ſide, the ſcholar, the page, Sa- 
tho Panga, and the inn-keeper, ſerving as his ſenate 
and auditory, he began in this manner. 1 

You muſt underſtand, gentlemen, that, in a town 
four leagues and a half from this inn, it happened, 
that an alderman, through the artful contrivance (too 
long to be told) of a wench his maid ſervant, loft his 
als; and though the ſaid alderman uſed all imagina- 
ble diligence to find him, it was not poſſible. Fif- 
teen days were paſſed, as public fame ſays, fince the 
als was miſſing, when, the lofing alderman being in 
the market-place, another alderman of the ſame my 


— 
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ſaid to him: Pay me for my good news, goſſip; for 
your aſs has appeared. Moi willingly, neighbour, 
anſwered the other ; but let us know where he has 
been ſeen? In the mountain, anſwered the finder; 1 
ſaw him this morning, without a pannel, or any kind 
of furniture about him, and ſo lank, that it would 
grieve one to ſee him : I would fain have driven him 
before me, and brought him to you; but he is alrea. 
dy become ſo wild, and ſo ſhy, that, when I went 
near him, away he galloped, and ran into the moſt 
hidden part of the mountain. If you have a mind 
we ſhould both go to ſeek him, let me but put up this 


aſs at home, and I will return inſtantly. You vill | 


do me a great pleaſure, quoth he of the aſs, and I 
will endeavour to pay you in the fame coin. With 
all theſe circumſtances, and after the very ſame man. 
ner, is the ſtory told by all, who are thoroughly ac. 


quainted with the truth of the affair. In ſhort, the | 


two aldermen, on foot, and hand in hand, went to 


the mountain; and coming to the very place where 
they thought to find the aſs, they found him not, nor 
was he to be ſeen any where thereabouts, though they | 
ſearched diligently after him. Perceiving then, that 
he was not to be found, quoth the alderman that hal 
ſeen him to the other: Hark you, goflip ; a device 


is come into my head, whereby we ſhall aſſaredly dif. 


cover this animal, though he were crept into the | 
bowels of the earth, not to ſay of the mountain; and 
it is this: I can bray marvellouſly well, and if you 
can do ſo never ſo little, conclude the buſineſs done. 
Never ſo little, ſay you, neighbour? quoth the other 
before god, I yield the precedence to none, no, not 
to aſſes themſelves. We ſhall ſee that immediately, 
anſwered the {econd alderman ; for I propoſe that you 
ſhall go on one ſide of the mountain, and I on the 
other, and ſo we ſhall traverſe and encompaſs it 


quite round ; and every now and then you ſhall bray, 
and ſo will I ; and the aſs will moſt certainly hear and 
anſwer us, if he be in the mountain, To which the 
_ maſter of the aſs anſwered: Verily, neighbour, the 
device 1s excellent, and worthy of your” great inge- 

nuity. 


E 
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nuity. So parting according to agreement, it fell 
out, that they both brayed at the ſame inſtant, and 
each of them, deceived by the bray ing of the other, 
ran to ſeek the other, thinking the aſs had appeared; 
and, at fight of each other, the loſer ſaid: Is it poſſi- 
ble, goſſip, that it was not my aſs that brayed ? No, 


it was I, anſwered the other. I tell you then, quoth 


the owner, that there 1s no manner of difference, as 
to the braying part, between you and an aſs; for in 
my life I never ſaw or heard any thing more natural. 
Theſe praiſes and compliments, anſwered the author 


of the ſtratagem, belong rather to you than to me, 


goſſip; for, by the god that made me, you can give 


the odds of two brays to the greateſt and moſt ſkilful 


brayer of the world; for the tone is deep, the ſu- 
ſtaining of the voice ! in time and meaſure, and the 


cadences frequent and quick: in ſhort, I own myſelf 


vanquiſhed, I give you the palm, and yield up the 
ſtandard of this rare ability. I ſay, anſwered the 
owner, I ſhail value and eſteem myſelf the more hence- 
forward, and ſhall think I know ſomething, ſince I 
have ſome excellence; for, though I fancied I brayed 
well, I never flattered myſelf I came up to the pitch 
you are pleaſed to ſay. I tell you, anſwered the ſe- 
cond, there are rare abilities loſt in the world, and 
that they are ill beſtowed on thoſe, who know not 
how to employ them to advantage. Ours, quoth the 
owner, excepting im caſes like the preſent, cannot be 
of ſervice to us; and, even in this, god grant they 
prove of any benefit. © 

This ſaid, they ſeparated again, and fell anew to 
their braying ; and at every turn they deceived each 
other, and met again, till they agreed, as a counter- 
ſign to diſtinguiſh their own brayings from that of the 
aſs, that they ſhould bray twice together, one imme- 
Ciately after the other. Thus doubling their bray- 
ings, they made the tour of the mountain ; but no 
aniwer from the ſtray My no not by ſigns : indeed 


how 


1 Lo ſoflenido de la vox. It means the lengthening or holding 
out of a note, 
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how could the poor creature anſwer, whom they found 

in the thickeſt of the wood half devoured by wolves ? 

At fight whereof the owner ſaid: I wondered indeed 
he did not anſwer ; for, had he not been dead, he 

would have brayed at hearing us, or he were no aſs: 

_ nevertheleſs, goſſip, I take the pains I have been at 
in ſeeking him to be well beſtowed, though I have 
found him dead, ſince I have heard you bray with 
ſuch a grace. It is in a good hand , goſſip, anſwer. 
ed the other; for if the abbot ſings well, the novice 
comes not far behind him. 

Hereupon they returned home, diſconſolate and 
hoarſe, and recounted to their friends, neighbours, 
and acquaintance, all that had happened in the ſearch 
after the aſs; each of them exaggerating the other's 
excellence in braying. The ſtory ſpread all over the 
adjacent villages ; and the devil, who ſizeps not, as 
he loves to ſow and promote {quabbles and diſcord 
wherever he can, raiſing a buſtle in the wind, and 
great chimeras out of next to nothing, ſo ordered and 
brought it about, that the people of other villages, 
upon ſeeing any of the folks of our town, would pre- 
ſently fall a braying, as it were hitting us in the teeth | 
with the braying of our aldermen. The boys gave 
into it, which was all one as putting 1t into the hands 
and mouths of all the devils in hell; and thus bray- 
ing ſpread from one town to another, inſomuch that 
the natives of the town of Bray * are as well known 
as white folks are diſtinguiſhed from black. And this 
unhappy jeſt has gone 40 far, that the mocked have 
often ſallied out in arms againſt the mockers, and 
given them battle, without king or rook 3, or fear or | 
ſhame, being able to prevent it. To morrow, I be- MW. 
lieve, or next day, thoſe. of our town, the brayers, 
will take the field againſt the people of another vil- 
lage, about two leagues from ours, being one of thoſe . 


which perſecute us moſt. And, to be well provided “ 
TOR . for | 


1 Alluding to the civility of complimenting another to drink en: 
firſt, | and 

2 Pueblo del Rebiisno, X 

3 Alluding to the game of cheſs, 


and even thoſe of men: for, if any thing is aſked him, 
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for them, IT have brought the launces and halberds 
you ſaw me carrying. And theſe are the wonders 1 
ſaid I would tell you; and if you do not think them 
ſuch, J have no other for you. And here the honeſt 
man ended his ſtory. 

At this juncture there came in at the door of the 3 inn 
a man clad from head to foot in ſhamois leather, hoſe, 
doublet, and breeches, and ſaid with a loud voice: 
Maſter hoſt, have you any lodging ? for here comes 
the divining ape, and the puppet-ſhew of Meliſendra's 
deliverance. Body of me, quoth the inn keeper, what! 
maſter Peter here ! we ſhall have a brave night of it. 
| had forgot to tell you, that this ſame maſter Peter 
had his left eye, and almoſt Half his cheek, covered 
with a patch of green Tafeta, a ſign that ſomething, 
ziled all that fide of his face. The landlord went on 
ſaying: Welcome, maſter Peter!“ where is the ape 
and the puppet-ſhew? I do not ſee them. They are 
hard-by, anſwered the all-ſhamois man ; I came be- 
fore, to ſee if there be any lodging to be had. I 
would turn out the duke d' Aua himſelf, to make 
oom for maſter Peter, anſwered the inn-keeper : let 
the ape and the puppets come; for there are gueſts. 
this evening in the inn, who will pay for ſeeing the 
ſew, and the abilities of the ape. So be it in god's. 
name, anſwered ke of the patch; and I will lower 
the price, and reckon myſelf well paid with only 
bearing my charges. I will go back, and haſten the 
cart with the ape and the puppets. And immediately. 
ne went out of the inn. Then Don Quixote aſked _ 
landlord, what maſter Peter this was, and what 

pets, and what ape he had with him? To which tha 
andlord anſwered : He is a famous puppet-player, 
ho has been a long time going up and down theſe. 
parts of Mancha in Arragen, with a ſhew of Meliſen- 
2 and the famous Don Gayferes ; which is one of the 
belt Kories, and the beſt performed, of any that has 
been ſeen hereabouts theſe many years. He has alſo 
an: pe, whoſe talents exceed thoſe of all other apes, 


he 
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he liſtens to it attentively, and then, leaping upon his. 
maſter's ſhoulder, and putting his mouth to his ear, he 

tells him the anſwer to the queſtion that is put to him; 
which maſter Peter preſently repeats aloud. It is true, 
he tells much more concerning things paſt, than things 
to come; and, though he does not always hit right, 


yet for the moſt part he is not much out; ſo that we 


are inclined to believe he has the devil within him. 


He has two reals for each queſtion, if the ape anſwers; 
I mean, if his maſter anſwers for him, after the ape 
has whiſpered him in the ear: and therefore it is } 
thought this ſame maſter Peter muſt be very rich. He 
is, beſides, a very gallant man (as they ſay in Italy)) 
and a boon companion and lives the merrieſt life in 
the world. He talks more than ſix, and drinks more 
than a dozen, and all this at the expence of his tongue, 


his ape, and his puppets. 


Buy this time maſter Peter was returned, and in 
the cart came the puppets, and a large ape without 
a tail, and its buttocks bare as a piece of felt; but 
not ill-favoured. Don Quixote no ſooner eſpied him, 
but he began to queſtion him, ſay ing: Maſter divi- | 
ner, pray, tell me, what fiſh do we catch, and what 
will be our fortune? See, here are my two reals, | 
bidding Sancho to give them to maſter Peter, who an | 
ſwered for the ape, and ſaid: Signor, this animal | 
makes no anſwer, nor gives any information, as to 
things future: he knows ſomething of the paſt, and a 
little of the preſent. Odds bobs, quoth Sancho, | 
would not give a braſs farthing to be told what is pai | 
of myſelf; for who can tell that better than myſelt ? | 


and for me to pay for what I know already, would be 
a very great folly. But ſince he knows things preſent, 
here are my two reals, and let good-man ape tell me 
what my wife Tere/a Panga is doing, and what ſhe is em- 
ployed about? Maſter Peter would not take the money, 


ſay ing: I will not be paid before-hand, nor take your | 


reward 'till I have done you the ſervice; and giving with 
his right hand two or three claps on his left ſhoulder, at 


ene ſpring the ape jumped upon it, and, laying its mouth. 
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to his ear, grated its teeth and chattered apace ; and, 


having made this grimace for the ſpace of a Credo, at 


another ſkip down it jumped on the ground, and pre- 
{ently maſter Peter ran and kneeled before Don Quiæ- 
zte, and, embracing his legs, faid : Theſe legs I em- 


| brace, juſt as if I embraced the two pillars of Hercules, 


O illuſtrious reviver of the long-forgotten order of chi- 


yalry ! O never ſufficiently extolled knight, Don Quix- 


cte de la Mancha Thou ſpirit to the faint-hearted, 


ſtay to thoſe that are falling, arm to thoſe that are al- 
ready fallen, ſtaff and comfort to all that are unfortu- 


nate! Don Quixote was thunder- ſtruck, Sancho in ſuſ- 


penſe, the ſcholar ſurprized, the page aſtoniſhed, the- 


braying- man in a gaze, the inn-keeper confounded, and, 


laſtly, all amazed that heard the expreſſions of the pup- 


pet player, who proceeded, ſay ing: And thou, O good 


Sancho Panga, the beſt ſquire to the beſt knight in the 
world, rejoice, that thy good wife Tere/a is well, and 
thiz very hour is drefling a pound of flax; by the 


ſame token that ſhe has by her left ſide a broken- 


mouthed pitcher, which holds a pretty ſcantling of 


wine, with which ſhe cheers her ſpirits at her work. 


I verily believe it, anſwered Sancho; for ſhe is a bleſſed: 
one, and, were ſhe not a little jealous, I would not 


change her for the gianteſs Andandena, who, in my 


mater s Opinion, was a very. accompliſhed woman, and 


a ipecial houſe- wife; and my Tereſa is one of thoſe, 
who will make much of themſelves, though it be at 
the ex pence 0: their heirs, Well, quoth Den Luirote, 
he, who reads much and travels much, ſees much 
and knows mack: This, I ſay, becauſe what could 
have been ſufficient to perſuade me, that there are apes 
in the world that can divine, as I have now ſeen with 
ty OWN eye es? Yes, I am that very Don Quixote de la 
Mancha, that this good animal has ſaid, though he 
has expatiated a little too much in my commendation. 
But, be I as I will, I give thanks to heaven that en- 
dued me with a tender and compaſiionate diſpoſition 
0 mind, always inclined to do good to every body, 
a6 hurt to no body. If I had money, ſaid the page, 

| would aſk maſter ape what will befal me in my in- 

g tended. 
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tended expedition. To which maſter Peter, who was 
already got up from kneeling at Don Quixote's feet, 
anſwered : I have already told you, that this little 
beaſt does not anſwer as to things future: but, did he 
anſwer ſuch queſtions, it would be no matter whether 
you had money or not; for, to ſerve Signor Don 
Quixote here preſent, I would wave all advantages in 
the world. And now, becauſe it is my duty, and to 
do him a pleaſure beſides, I intend to put in order my 
puppet-ſhew, and entertain all the folks in the inn 
gratis, The inn-keeper, hearing this, and above mea- 
ſure over joyed, pointed out a convenient place for ſett- 
ing up the ſhew ; which was done in an inſtant, 


Don Quixote was not entirely ſatisfied with the ape's # 


divinations, not thinking it likely that an ape ſhould 
divine things etther future or paſt: and ſo, while ma- 
ſter Peter was preparing his ſhew, Don Quixote drew 
Sancho aſide to a corner of the ſtable, where, without 
being over-heard by any body, he {aid to him: Loot: 
you, Sancho, I have carefully coniidered the ſtrange 
ability of this ape, and, by my account, I find chat 
maſter Peter his owner muſt doubtleſs have made a ta- 
cit or expreſs pact with the devil. Nay, quoth Saz- 


cho, if the pack be expreſs from the devil, it mui. 


needs be a very ſooty pack: but what advantage 
would it be to this ſame maſter Peter to have ſuch a 
pack? You do not underſtand me, Sancho, ſaid Don 
Quixote | only mean, that he muſt certainly have 
made {ome agreement with the devil to infuſe this abi- 
lity into the ape, whereby he gets his bread ; and, af- 
ter he is become rich, he will give him his ſoul, 
which is what the univerſal enemy of mankind aims 
at. And what induces me to this belief, is, finding 
that the ape anſwers only as to things paſt or preſent, 
and the knowledge of the devil extends no farther: 
for he knows the future only by conjecture, and not 
always that; for it is the prerogative of god alone, to 
know times and ſeaſons, and to him nothing is paſt or 
future, but every thing preſent. This being ſo, as it 
really is, it is plain the ape talks in the ſty le of the 
devil ; and I wonder he has not been accuſed to the 


—— inquiſition, 
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inquiſition, and examined by torture, till he confeſſes 


by virtue of what, or of whom, he divines: for it is 
certain this ape is no aſtrologer; and neither his ma- 


er nor he know how to raiſe one of thoſe figures call - 
ed judiciary, Which are now fo much in faſhion in Spain, 


that you have not any ſervant-maid, page, or cobler, 


but preſumes to raiſe a figure, as if it were a knave of 


cards from the ground *; thus deſtroying, by their 
lying and ignorant pretences, the wonderful truth of 


the ſcience. I know a certain lady, who aſked one 
of theſe figure-raiſers, whether a little lap dog ſhe had 


would breed, and how many, and of what colour, the 


puppies would be. To which maſter aftrologer, after 


raiſing a figure, anſwered, that the bitch would pup, 


and have three whelps, one green, one carnation, and. 


the other mottled, upon condition ſhe ſhould take 
dog between the hours of eleven and twelve at noon 


or night, and that it were on a Monday or a Saturday, 


Now it happened, that the bitch died ſome two days 
after of a ſurfeit, and maſter figure-raiſer had the re- 
pute in the town of being as conſummate an aſtrologer 
as the reſt of his brethren. But for all that, quoth Sau- 
65, I ſhould be glad your worſhip would defire maſter 
Peter to aſk his ape, whether all be true, which be- 
fel you in the cave of Monteſinos, becauſe, for my 
own part, begging your worſhip's pardon, I take it to 


be all ſham and lyes, or at leaſt a dream. It may be 


o, anſwered Don Quixote: but I will do what you ad- 
riſe me, ſince I myſelf begin to have ſome kind of 
(craples about it. 5 
While they were thus confabulating, maſter Peter 
came to look for Don Quixote, to tell him the ſhew 
was ready, deſiring he would come to ſee it, for it 
deſerved it. Don Quixote put Sancho's queſtion to 
him, and defired him to aſk his ape preſently, whether 


certain things, which befel him 1a the cave of Mon- 


teſenos, were dreams or realities; for, to his thinking, 
they ſeemed to be a mixture of both. Maſter Peter, 
without 


1 The alluſion is to a ſuperſtition among gameſters, in uſe every 
where, eſpecially at games of chance, namely, to pick up from 
the ground the firſt card they light on, and ſet their money on it. 


. 
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without anſwering a word, went and fetched his ape, 
and, placing him before Don Quixote and Sancho, ſaid: 
Look you, maſter ape, this knight would know, whe. 
ther certain things, which befel him in a cave, called 
that of Monte/inos, were real or imaginary. And mak. 
ing the uſual ſignal, the ape leaped upon his leſt 
ſhoulder ; and ſeeming to chatter to him in his ear, 
maſter Peter preſently ſaid : The ape fays, that part 
of the things your worſhip ſaw, or which befel you, 
in the ſaid cave, are falſe, and part likely to be true: 
and this is all he knows, and no more, as to this 
queſtion ; and if your worſhip has a mind to put any 
more to him, on Friday next he will anſwer to every 
thing you ſhall aſk him; for his virtue is at an end 
for the preſent, and will not return 'till that time, 
Did not I tell you, quoth Sancho, it could never go 
down with me, that all your worſhip ſaid, touching 
the adventures of the cave, was true, no, nor half of 
ir? The event will ſhew that, Sancho, anſwered Don 
Quixote; for time, the diſcoverer of all things, brings 
every thing to light, though it lie hid in the bowels 
of the earth; and let this ſuffice at preſent, and let us 

o ſee honeſt maſter Peter's ſhew; for I am of opinion 
there muſt be ſome novelty in it. How, ſome ? quoth 


maſter Peter: fixty thouſand novelties are contained in 
this maſter- piece of mine: I aſſure you, Signor Dor | 


Quixote, it is one of the top things to be ſeen that the 


world affords at this day; Operibus credite & non ver- 
bis; and let us to work; for it grows late, and we 


have a great deal to do, to ſay, and to ſhew. 


Don Quixote and Sancho obeyed, and came where | 
the ſhew was ſet out, ſtuck round with little wax- | 


candles, ſo that it made a delightfu-and ſhining ap- 


pearance. Maſter Peter, who was to* manage the fi- 
gures, placed himſelf behind the ſhew, and before it | 


ſtood his boy, to ſerve as an interpreter and expounder 


of the myſteries of the piece. He had a white wand | 


in his hand, to point to the ſeveral figures as they en- 
tered. All the folks in the inn being placed, ſome 
ſtanding oppoſite to the ſhew, and Don Quixote, San- 
cho, the page, and the ſcholar, ſeated in the beſt pla- 

ces, 


1 > Pann av. 
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ces, the Drugger man began to ſay, what will be 
heard or ſeen by thoſe, who will be at the pains of 
hearing or ſeeing the following — 


CHAP. IX. 


herein is ne the pleaſant adventure of the pup- 
pet player, with ſundry other matters in truth * 
Acieutꝙ good. 


YRIANS nd Trojans were all filent 2: 1 

mean, that all the ſpectators of the ſhew hung 
upon the mouth of the declarer 3 of its wonders, when 
from within the ſcene they heard the ſound of a num 
ber of drums and trumpets, and ſeveral diſcharges of 
artillery ; which noiſe was ſoon over, and immediate- 
ly the boy raiſed his voice, and ſaid: This true hi- 
tory, here repreſented to you, gentlemen, is taken 
word for word from the French chronicles and Spa- 
1% ballads, which are in every body's mouth, and 
ſung by the boys up and down the ſtreets. It treats, 
how Dez Gayferos freed his wife Meliſendra, who was 
a priſoner in Spain, in the hands of the Moors, in the 
city of Sanſucrna, now called Saragoa ; and there 
vou may fee how Don Gayferos is playing at tables, 
according to the ballad : 


Gayferos now at tables Plays, 
Forgetful of his lady dear &C. 

That perſonage, who appears yonder with a crown on 
his head, and a ſcepter in his hands, is the emperor 
Charles the great, the ſuppoſed father of Meliſendra; 
who, being vexed to ſee the indolence and negligence 
of his ſon-in-law, ſteps forward to chide him ; and, 
pray, mark with what vehemency and earneſtneſs he 
rates him, that one would think he had a mind to 
give him half a dozen raps over FRE pate with his ſcep · 

ter: 

E/ Truxaman, So the Turks call an interpreter, 


2 Conticuere omnes. Virg. En. I. 2. init. 
3 Narrantis deine pendet ab ore viri. Ovid, Epiſt. I, V. 30, 
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ter: yea, there are authors, who ſay he actually gave | 


them, and ſound ones too: and, after having ſaid ſun- 


dry things about the danger his konour run, in not 
procuring the liberty of his ſpouſe, it is reported, he | 
{aid to him: I have told you enough of it ; look to it. 
Pray obſerve, gentlemen, how the emperor turns his 
back, and leaves Don Gayferos in a fret. See him 
now impatient with choler, flinging about the board 
and pieces, and calling haſtily for his armour ; defi. | 
ing Don Orlando his couſin to lend him his ſword Du. 
rindaua; and then how Don Orlando refuſes to lend 
it him, offering to bear him company in that arduou; | 
enterprize: but the valorous enraged will not accept | 
of it, ſaying, that he alone is able to deliver his ſpouſe, 
though ſhe were thruſt down to the deepeſt center of 
the earth. Hereupon he goes in to arm himſelf for 
ſetting forward immediately. Now, gentlemen, turn 
your eyes toward that tower, which appears yonder, } 
which you are to ſuppoſe to be one of the Moorifh } 
towers of Saragoſſa, now called the 4haferia 1; and | 
that lady, who appears at yon balcony in a Maoriſb 
Habit, is the peerleſs Meliſendra, caſting many a heavy | 


look toward the road that leads to France, and fixing 


her imagination upon the city of Paris and her hus- 
band, her only conſolation in her captivity. Now be- 
hold a ſtrange incident, the like perhaps never ſeen. | 
Do you not ſee yon Moor, who ſtealing along ſoft- 
ly, and ſtep by ſtep, with his finger on his mouth, 
comes behind Meliſendra? Behold how he gives her a 
ſmacking kiſs full on her lips: obſerve the haſte ſhe | 
makes to ſpit, and wipe her mouth with her white | 
ſhift-ſleeves; and how ſhe takes on, and tears her | 
beauteous hair for vexation, as if that was to blame | 


for the indignity. Obſerve that grave Moor in yonder 


gallery: he is Mar/i/zo, the king of Sanſuenna; who, | 


ſeeing the inſolence of the Moor, though he is a rela- 
tion of his, and a great favourite, orders him- to be 
ſeized immediately, and two hundred ſtripes to be 
given him, and to be led through the moſt trequented 
ftreets of the city, with criers before to publith his 

So crime, 


x The old royal palace, now that of the Inquiſition, 


„ ODEs Rs 
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crime 1, and the officers of juſtice with their rods be- 
kind : and now behold the officers coming out to exe- 
cute the ſentence, almoſt as ſoon as the fault is com- 
mitted : for, among the Moors, there is no citation of 
the party, nor copies of the proceſs, nor delay of ju- 
ſtice, as among us. . 

Here Don Quixote ſaid with a loud voice: Boy, 
boy, on with your ſtory in a ſtraight line, and leave 
your curves and tranſverſals; for, to come at the truth 
of a fact, there is often need of proof upon proof. 
Maſter Peter alſo from behind ſaid: Boy, none of your 
fouriſhes, but do what the gentleman bids you; for 
that is the ſureſt way : ſing your ſong plain, and ſeek 
not for counter-points ; for they uſually crack the 
firings. I will, maſter, anſwered the boy, and pro- 
ceeded, ſay ing: 1 
The figure you ſee there on horſeback, muffled up 
„ ia a Gaſcoign cloak, is Don Gayferos himſelf, to whom 


h bis ſpouſe, already revenged on the impudence of the 
al enamoured Moor, ſhews herſelf from the battlements of 
6 dhe tower, with a calmer and more ſedate countenance, 


ry | and talks to her huſband, believing him to be ſome 


g paſſenger; with whom ſhe holds all that diſcourſe and 


6. dialogue in the ballad, which ſays J | 


n 1 / fowards France your courſe you bend, 
6b Let me intreat you, gentle friend. 
th, | Make diligent enquiry there 

ak For Gay feros my huſband dear. 

ſhe 


ite W The reſt I omit, becauſe length begets loathing. It 
her is ſufficient to obſerve how Don Gayferos diſcovers him- 


me belt, and, by the figns of joy ſhe makes, you may per- 
JF ccive ſhe knows him, and eſpecially now that you ſee 


ſhe lets herſelf down from the balcony, to get on 
horſeback behind her good ſpouſe. But, alas poor la- 
dy! the border of her under petticoat has caught hold 
on one of the iron rails of the balcony, and there ſhe 


before them—Such a one to be whipped, hanged, &c, for ſuch 


a crime, 
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hangs dangling in the air, without being able to reach 


the ground. But ſee how merciful heaven ſends relief 


in the greateſt diſtreſſes; for now comes Don Gayferos, 
and, without regarding whether the rich petticoat be 
torn, or not, lays hold of her, and brings her to the 
ground by main force; and then at a ſpring ſets her 
behind him on his horſe aſtride like a man, bidding 
her hold very faſt, and claſp her arms about his ſhoul- 
ders, 'till they croſs and meet over his breaſt, that ſhe 
may not fall; becauſe the lady Meliſendra was not 
_ uſed to that way of riding. See how the horſe, by 
his neighings, ſhews he is pleaſed with the burthen of 
his valiant maſter and his fair miſtreſs. And ſee how 
they turn their backs, and go out of the city, and how 
merrily and joyfully they take the way to Paris 
Peace be with ye, O peerleſs pair of faithful lovers! 


may ye arrive in ſafety at your deſired country, with- | 
out fortune's laying any obſtacle in the way of your | 


proſperous journey ! may the eyes of your friends and 
relations behold ye enjoy in perfect peace the remain- 


ing days (and may they be like Ne/tor's) of your lives! 


Here again maſter Peter raiſed his voice, and ſaid: 


Plainneſs, boy; do not encumber yourſelf ; for all af- | 
fectation is naught. The interpreter made no anſwer, | 
but went on, ſaying: There wanted not ſome idle 


eyes, ſuch as eſpy every thing, to ſee Meliſendra“s 


getting down and then mounting; of which they gare 
notice to king Mar/ilio, who immediately commanded | 


to ſound the alarm : and pray take notice what a hur- 


Ty they are in ; how the whole city ſhakes with the | 


ringing of bells in the ſteeples of the moſques. 

Not ſo, quoth Don Quinote; maſter Peter is very 
much miſtaken in the buſineſs of the bells; for the 
Moors do not uſe bells, but kettle-drams, and a kind 
of dulcimers, like our waits : and therefore to intro- 
duce the ringing of bells in Sa»/uenna is a groſs abſur- 
dity. Which maſter Peter overhearing, he left of 
ringing, and ſaid: Signor Hen Nui vote, do not critt- 
cize upon trifles, nor expect that perfection, which is 
not to be found in theſe matters. Are there not a 


thouſand comedies acted almoſt every where, full of 
as 
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25 many improprieties and blunders, and yet they run 
their career with great ſucceſs, and are liſtened to not 
only with applauſe, but with admiration? Go on, boy, 
and let folks talk ; for, ſo I fill my bag, I care not if 


I repreſent more improprieties than there are atoms in 


the ſun. You are in the right, quoth Don Quixote; 


and the boy proceeded : 
See what a numerous and brillant cavalry {allies out 


of the city in purſuit of the two catholic lovers; how 


many trumpets ſound, how many dulcimers play, and 
how many drums and kettle-drums rattle. 1 fear they 
will overtake them, and bring them back tied to their 
own horſe's tail, which would be a lamentable ſpec- 
tacle. Den Quixote, ſeeing ſuch a number of Moors, 
and hearing ſuch a din, thought proper to ſuccour 
thoſe that fled, and riſing up ſaid in a loud voice: I 
will never conſent, while I hve, that in my preſence 
ſuch an outrage as this be offered to ſo famous a knight 
and ſo daring a lover as Don Gayferos. Hold, baſe- 


torn rabble, follow not, nor purſue after him; for, if 
vou do, have at you. And ſo ſaid, ſo done, he un- 


leathed his ſword, and at one ſpring he planted him- 
Leif cloſe to the ſhew, and, with a violent and unheard- 
ec fury, began to rain hacks and flaſhes upon the 
bl:orijþ puppets, overthrowing ſome, and beheading 
others, laming this, and demoliſhing that: and, among 
a creat many other ſtrokes, he fetched one with ſuch 
à force, that, if maſter Peter had not ducked and 
fur ted down, he had chopped off his head with as 
much caſe as if it had been made of ſugar-paſte. 
3 Maſter Peter cried out, ſaying : Hold, Signor Don 
<4 WM rote, hold, and conſider, that theſe bgures, you 
| 1 Now down, maim, and deſtroy, are not real Moors, 
= but only puppets made of paſte-board : conſider, ſin- 
ter that J am, that you are undoing me, and deftroy- 
10 my whole livelihood. For all that Don 2uixote 
ul laid about him, ſhowering down, doubling and re- 
oubling, fore-ſtrokes and back-ftrokes, like hail. In 
Fort, in leſs than the ſaying two credos, he demoliſh- 


the whole machine, hacking to pieces all the tack-_ 


ng and figures, king — io being ſorely wounded, 
2 and 
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and the head and crown of the emperor Charlemagne 


cloven in two. The whole audience was in a conſter- 
nation; the ape flew to the top of the houſe ; the 


ſcholar was frighted, the page daunted, and even Say. © 


cho himſelf trembled mightily ; for, as he ſwore after 
the ſtorm was over, he had never ſeen his maſter in ſo 
outrageous a paſſion. 


The general demolition of the machinery thus at- J 


Chieved, Don Quixote began to be a little calm, and 
ſaid: I wiſh I had here before me, at this inſtant, all 


thoſe who are not, and will not be, convinced, of how ö 


much benefit knights-errant are to the world: for, had 


I not been preſent, what would have become of good 
Don Gayferos and the fair Me/;ſendra ? I warrant ye, 
thoſe dogs would have overtaken them by this time, 
and have offered them ſome indignity. When all is 
done, long live knight-errantry above all things living 
in the world! In god's name, let it live, and let me 
die, quoth maiter Peter at this juncture with a faintin 
voice, ſince J am ſo unfortunate, that I can ſay with 


king Roderigo * : Yeſterday I was ſovereign of $air, 


and to day have not a foot of land I can call my own. } 
Tt is not half an hour ago, nor ſcarce half a minute, 
| fince I was maſter of kings and emperors, my falls 1 
full of horſes, and my trunks and ſacks full of fine 
things; and now I am deſolate and dejected, poor and 
a beggar, and, what grieves me moſt of all, without? 
my ape, who, 1'faith, will make my teeth ſweat for 
it, before I get him again: and all through the incon- 
ſiderate fury of this Sir knight, who is ſaid to protect, 
- orphans, redreſs wrongs, and do other charitableq 
| deeds ; but in me alone, praiſed be the higheſt heavens 


for it, his generous intention has failed. In fine, it, 
could only be the knight of the forrowful figure, who 
was deſtined thus to disfigure me and mine. | 

Sancho Panga was moved to compaſſion by what ma 
ſter Peter had ſpoken, and therefore ſaid to him: Weep 
not, maſter Peter, nor take on ſo; for you break m 


heart, and I aſſure you my maſter Don Quixote is { 
5 | catholid 


1 The laſt king of the Goths in Spain, overthrown by the 


OV. 


* 
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catholic and ſcrupulous a chriſtian, that, if he comes 
to reflect that he has done you any wrong, he knows | 


how, and will certainly make you amends with inte- 


reſt. If Signor Don Quixote, quoth maſter Peter, 


would but repay me part of the damage he has done 
me, I ſhould be ſatisfied, and his worſhip would diſ- 


charge his conſcience; for no body can be faved, who 


withholds another's property againft his will, and does 


not make reſtitution. True, quoth Don Lela but 
as yet I do not know that I have any thing of yours, 
maſter Peter. How ! anſwered maſter Peter: what 


but the invincible force of your powerful arm ſcatter- 
ed and annihilated theſe relicks, which lie up and 


down on this hard and barren ground ? Whoſe were 


their bodies but mine? and how did I maintain my 
ſelf but by them? Now am I entirely convinced, quoth 


Don Quixote at this juncture, of what I have often 


believed before, that thoſe enchanters, who perſecute 
me, are perpetually ſetting ſhapes before me as they 


really are, and preſently putting the change upon me, 


and transforming them into whatever they pleaſe. I 
proteſt to you, gentlemen that hear me, that whatever 


has paſſed at this time ſeemed to me to paſs actually 
and preciſely ſo: I took Meliſendra to be Meliſendra; 


Don Gayferos, Don Gayferos; Mar filio, Marfilio ; and 
Charlemagne, Charlemagne. This it was that inflam- 
ed my choler; and, in compliance with the duty of 
my profeſſion as a knight- errant, I had a mind to aſſiſt 
and ſuccour thoſe who fled ; and with this good inten- 
tion I did what you juſt now ſaw: if things have fal- 

len out the reverſe, it is no fault of mine, but of 
thoſe my wicked perſecutors; and notwithſtanding this 
miſtake of mine, and though it did not proceed from 


malice, yet will I condemn my ſelf in coſts. See, 
maſter Peter, what you muſt have for the damaged 


figures, and I will pay it you down in current and law- 


ful money of Caſtile, Maſter Peter made him a low 


bow, ſaying ; I expected no leſs from the unexampled 
chriſtianity of the valorous Don Quixote de la Mancha, 


the true ſuccourer and ſupport of all the needy and | 


diſtreſſed: and let maſter Inn keeper and the great San- 
| M 3 : cho 
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cho be umpires and appraiſers, between your worſhip 


and me, of what the demoliſhed figures are or might | 


be worth. The inn-keeper and Sancho ſaid they 
would; and then maſter Peter, taking up Marſilio king 
of Sarngefſa, which lay upon the floor without a head, 
he faid : You ſee how impoſlible it is to reſtore this 
king to his priſtine ſtate, and therefore I think, 
with ſubmiſſion to better judgments, you mult award 
me for Bis death and deſtruction four reals and a half, 
Proceed, quoth Don Quixote. Then for this that is 
cleit from top to bottom, continued maſter Peter, tak. 
ing up the emperor Charlemagne, I think five reals and 
a quarter little enough to aſx, Not very little, quoth 
Sancho, Nor very much, replied the inn-keeper : but 
{plit the difference, and ſet him down five reals. Give 
him the whole five and a quarter, quoth Don Quixote; 
for, in ſuch a notable miſchance as this, a quarter more 
or Jeſs is not worth ſtanding upon: and make an end, 


maſter Peter; for it grows towards ſupper-time, and 
J have ſome ſymptoms of hunger upon me. For this | 
_ figure, quoth maſter Peter, which wants a noſe and | 
an eye, and is the fair Meliſenara, I muſt have, and 
can abate nothing of, two reals and twelve maravedis. 


O 


Nay, ſaid Don 


Aeli/cadra be not, by this time, with her huſband, at 
leaſt upon the borders of France : for methought the 
horſe they rode upon ſeemed to fly rather than gallop; } 
and therefore do not pretend to ſell me a cat for a co- 
ney, ſhewing me here Megiſeudra noſe-leſs, whereas, 
at this very inſtant, probably, ſhe is ſolacing herſelf at 
full ſtretch with her huſband in France. God help 
every one with his own, maſter Peter, let us have } 
plain dealing, and proceed. Maſter Peter, finding that 


Don Quiæote began to warp, and was returning to his | 


old bent, had no mind he ſhould eſcape him to, and 
therefore ſaid to him: Now I think on it, this is not 


M. liſendra, but ſome one of her waiting-maids, and lo | 


with fixty maravedis I ſhall be well enough paid, and 
very well contented. Thus he went on, ſetting a price 


upon the ſeveral broken figures, which the arbitrators | 
afterwards moderated to the ſatisfaction of both parties. 


Tie 


Quixote, the devil muſt be in it, if 
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The whole amounted to forty reals and three quarters: 
and over and above all this, which Sancho immedi- 


ately diſburſed, maſter Peter demanded two reals for 
the trouble he ſhould have in catching his ape. Give 


him them, Sancho, ſaid Don Quiæote, not for catching 


the ape !, but to drink. I would give two hundred 
to any one that could tell me for certain, that Donna 
Meliſendra and Signor Don Gayferos are at this time 


in France, and among their friends. No body can tell 


us that better than my ape, ſaid maſter Peter: but the 


devil himſelf cannot catch him now ; though I ſup- 


poſe his affection for me, or hunger, will force him 


to come to me at night; and to-morrow is a new 


day, and we ſhall ſee one another again. 


In concluſion, the buſtle of the puppet-ſhew was 
quite over, and they all ſupped together in peace and 


good company, at the expence of Don Quiæote, who 
was liberal to the laſt degree. He who carried the 
launces and halberds went off before day, and, after 


it was light, the ſcholar and the page came to taxe 


their leaves of Don Quixote, the one in order to return 
home, and the other to purſue his intended journey; 


and Don Quixote gave him a dozen reals to help to 
bear his charges. Maſter Peter had no mind to enter 
into any more tell me's and I will tell you's with Don 


2ixote, Whom he knew perfectly well; and therefore 
up he got before the ſun, and gathering up the frag- 


ments of his ſhew, and taking his ape, away he went 
in queſt of adventures of his own. The inn- keeper, 


who knew not Don Quiæote, was equally in admiza- 
tion at his madneſs and hberality. In ſhort, Sancho, 
by order of his maſter,. payed him very well; and, 
about eight in the morning, bidding him farewel, 


they left the inn, and went their way, where we will - 


eave them, to give place to the relating ſeveral other 
M 4 Es things. 


1 Here, in the original, is a jingle of words {no para tomar, el 
mono, ſino la mona) which it is impoſſible to preſerve i in the tran- 
lation, Mono ſignifies an ape, and mona, in familiar language, 
is uſed for being drunk, or drunkenneſs : perhaps, becauſe men 
in liquor often play apiſh tricks, | 


r 
„ 
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mous hiſtory. 


„ 


e and intended. 

ID HAM E J, the chronicler of this od hif- 
feavear as a catholic chriſtian ; To which his tranſlator 
he being a Moor, as undoubtedly he was, meant no- 


he ſwears, does, or ought to ſpeak and ſwear the 


hiſtory, muſt needs remember that ſame Gines de Paſ- 


Quixote gave liberty in the ſable mountain; a be- 


ſon who ſtole Sancho Panga's Dapple ; and the not 
particularizing the when, nor the how, in the firſt 
part, through the neglect of the printers, made many 
aſcribe the fault of the preſs to want of memory in the 
author. But in ſhort Gines ſtole him, while Sancho 


ſame trick and device that 8 did, Who, while 


from between his legs; and afterwards Sancho reco- 
vered him, as has been already related. This Gines 
then (being afraid of falling into the hands of juſtice, 
which was in purſuit of him, in order to chaſtize _ 
or 


things neceſſary to the better e this fa. 


Wherein is related who maſter Peter and his ape were, © 
evith the ill ſucceſs Don Quixote had in the adven- 
ture of the braying, which he finilbed nat as be 


tory, begins this chapter with theſe words: 7 
ſays, that Cid Hamet's ſwearing as a catholic chriſtian, | 
thing more than that, as the catholic chriſtian, when | 


truth, ſo did he, in writing of Don Quixote, and eſpeci- 
ally in declaring who maſter Peter was, with ſome | 

account of the divining ape, who ſurprized all the 
villages thereabouts with his divinations. He fays 
then, that whoever has read the former part of this 


ſamonte, to whom, among other galley-flaves, Don | 


nefit, for which afterward he had ſmall thanks, and 
worſe payment, from that miſchievous and miſ be. 
having crew. This Gines de Paſſamonte, whom Don 


Quixote called Ginefillo de Parapilla, was the per- | 


Panga was aſleep upon his back, making uſe of the 


Sacripante lay at the ſiege of Albraca, ſtole his horſe | 
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for his numberleſs rogueries and crimes, which were ſo 
many and ſo flagrant, that he himſelf wrote a large 
yolume of them) reſolved to paſs over to the kingdom 
of 4rragon, and, covering his left eye, took up the 
trade of puppet playing and legerdemain, both of 
which he ech underſtood. It fell out, that light- 
ing upon ſome chriſtian ſlaves redeemed from Barbary, 
he bought that ape, which he taught, at a certain fig- 
nal, to leap up on his ſhoulder, and mutter ſomething, 
or ſeem to do ſo, in his ear. This done, before he 
entered any town, to which he was going with his 
ſhew and his ape, he informed himſelf in the next vil- 
lage, or where he beft could, what particular things 
had happened in ſuch and ſuch a place, and to whom; 
and bearing them carefully in his memory, the firſt 
thing he did, was, to exhibit his ſhew, which was 
ſometimes of one ſtory, and ſometimes of another, but 
all pleaſant, gay, and generally known. The ſhew 
ended, he uſed to propound the abilities of his ape, 
telling the people, he divined all that was paſt and 
preſent ; but as to what was to come, he did not pre- 
tend to any {kill therein. He demanded two reals for 
anſwering each queſtion, and to ſome he afforded it 
cheaper, according as he found the pulſe of his clients 
beat; and coming ſometimes to houſes, where he 
knew what had happened to the people that lived in 
them, though they aſked no queſtion, becauſe they 
would not pay him, he gave the ſignal to his ape, 
and preſently ſaid, he told him ſuch and ſuch a thing, 
which tallied exactly with what had happened; where- 
by he gained infallible credit, and was followed by 
every body. At other times, being very cunning, 
he anſwered in ſuch a manner, that his anſwers came 
pat to the queſtions ; and as no body went about to 
fift, or preſs him to*ell how his ape divined, he gul- 


led every body, and filled his pockets. No ſooner 


was he come into the inn, but he knew Don Quixote 
and Sancho; which made it very eaſy for him to ex- 


cite the wonder of Don Quixote, Sancho, and all that 


were preſent. But it would have coſt him dear, had 
Don Quixote directed kis hand a little lower, when he 
Ms 155 cut 
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cut off king Marfilio's head, and deſtroyed all his cz. 


valry, as is related in the foregoing chapter. This 
what offers concerning maſter Peter and his ape. 


And, returning to Don Quixote de la Mancha, I 
ſay, he determined, before he went to Sarago/a, firſt | 
to viſit the banks of the river Ebro, and all the parts 
thereabouts, ſince he had time enough and to ſpare be. 
fore the tournaments began. With this deſign he pur. 
ſued his journey, and travelled two days without light. 
ing on any thing worth recording, till, the third day, 
going up a hill, he heard a great noiſe of drums, 


trumpets, and guns. At firſt he thought ſome regi- 
ment of ſoldiers was marching that way, and he clap. 
ped ſpurs to Rozinante, and aſcended the hill to ſee 
them : and, being got to the top, he perceived, as he 
thought, in the valley beneath, above two hundred 
men armed with various weapons, as ſpears, croſs- 


bows, partiſans, halberds, and pikes, with ſome guns, 
and a great number of targets. He rode down the 


hill, and drew ſo near to the ſquadron, that he ſaw 
the banners diſtinctly, and diſtinguiſhed their colours, 


and obſerved the devices they bore ; eſpecially one 


upon a banner or pennant of white ſatin, whereon was 
Painted to the life an aſs, of the little Sardinian breed, 
holding up its head, its mouth open, and its tongue 
out, in the act and poſture, as it were, of braying, 
and round it theſe two verſes were written in large 
characters. | 

| The bailiffs twain 


Bray'd not in vain. 


From this motto Don Quixote gathered, that theſe 
folks muft belong to the braying town, and ſo he told 
Sancho, telling hum alſo what was written on the ban- 
ner. He ſaid alſo, that the perſon, who had given an 
account of this affair, was miſtaken in calling the two 
brayers aldermen, ſince, according to the motto, they 
were not aldermen, but bailiffs. To which Sancho 
Panga anſwered : That breaks no ſquares, Sir; for it 
may very well be, that the aldermen, who brayed, 
might, in proceſs of time, become bailiffs of their 

| | | | town, 
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town, and therefore may properly be called by both 


thoſe titles; though it ſignifies nothing to the truth of 


the ſtory, whether the brayers were bailiffs or alder- 
men, ſo long as they both brayed ; for a bailiff is as 
likely to bray as an alderman. In concluſion, they 
found, that the town derided was ſallied forth to at- 
tack another, which had laughed at them too much, 
and beyond what was fitting for good neighbours. 
Don Quixote advanced towards them, to the no ſmall 


concern of Sancho, who never loved to make one in 


theſe kind of expeditions. Thoſe of the ſquadron re- 


ceived him amongſt them, taking him for ſome one 


of their party. Don Quixote, lifting up his vizor, 
with an eaſy and graceful deportment, approached the 


aſs-banner, and all the chiefs of the army gathered 


about him to look at him, being ſtruck with the ſame 


FJ :dmiration that every body was the firſt time of ſeeing: 


him. Don Quixote, ſeeing them ſo intent upon look- 


ing at him, without any one's ſpeaking to him, or 


aſking him any queſtion, reſolved to take advantage” 


of this filence, and, breaking his own, he raiſed his 


voice and ſaid. 


Good gentlemen, I earneſtly entreat you not to in- 
terrupt a diſcourſe I ſhall make to you, 'till you find 


it diſguſts and tires you : for, if that happens, at the 


lealt ſign you ſhall make, I will clap a ſeal on my 


lips, and a gag upon my tongue. They all deſired 


him to ſay what he pleaſed ; for they would hear him 


with a very good will. With this licence Don Quixote 
proceeded, ſaying : I, gentlemen, am a knight errant, 
whoſe exerciſe is that of arms, and whoſe profeſſion 
that of ſuccouring thoſe, who ſtand in need of ſuccour, 
and relieving the diſtreſſed. Some days ago I heard 
of your misfortune, and the cauſe that induces you to 
take arms at every turn, to revenge yourſelves on 


your enemies. And, having often pondered your bu- 


ſineſs in my mind, I find, that, according to the laws 


of duel, you are miſtaken in thinking yourſelves af- 


fronted : for no one perſon can affront a whole town, 
unleſs it be by accuſing them of treaſon conjointly, as 
not knowing in particular who committed the treaſon, 


of 
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of which he accuſes them. An example of this we have 
in Don Diego Ordonnez de Lara, who defied the whole 
people of Zamora, becauſe he did not know, that Vel. 
lido Delfos alone had committed the treaſon of killing 
his king; and therefore he challenged them all, and 
the revenge and anſwer belonged to them all : though 
it is very true, that Signor Don Diego went ſomewhat 
too far, and greatly exceeded the limits of challenging; 
for he needed not have defied the dead, the waters, 
the bread, or the unborn, nor ſeveral other particula- 
rities mentioned in the challenge. But let that paſs; * 
for, when choler overflows its dam, the tongue has no 
father, governor, nor bridle, to reſtrain it. This be- 
ing ſo then, that a ſingle perſon cannot affront a 
kingdom, province, city, republick, or a whole town, 
it is clear, there is no reaſon for your marching out 
to revenge ſuch an affront, ſince it is really none, 
Would it not be pretty indeed, if thoſe of the watch- 
making buſineſs * ſhould endeavour to knock every 
body's brains out, who calls them by their trade ? and 
would it not be pleaſant, if the cheeſe-mongers, the 
coſtar-mongers, the fiſn- mongers, and ſoap-boilers, 
with thoſe of ſeveral other names and appellations, 
which are in every boy's mouth, and common among 
the vulgar ; would it not be fine indeed, if all theſe 
Notable folks ſhould be aſhamed of their buſineſſes, 
and be perpetually taking revenge, and making ſack- 
buts of their ſwords upon every quarrel, though ne- 
ver ſo trivial? No, no, god neither permits nor wills 
it. Men of wiſdom, and well ordered commonwealths, 
ought to take arms, draw their ſwords, and hazard 
their lives and fortunes, upon four accounts: Firſt, to 
defend the catholic faith; ſecondly, to defend their 
lives, which is agreeable to the natural and divine 
law; thirdly, in defence of their honour, family, or 
eſtate; and fourthly, in the ſervice of their king, in 
a juſt war: and, if we may add a fifth (which my 

| : 7. BE 


1 Literally, the people of the town of Reloxa; an imaginary 
town, formed from the word Relox, a clock or watch, The 
Phraſe is humorous in the original, and well adapted to the oc- 
caſion, but would not have been intelligible in the tranſlation, 
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be ranked with the ſecond) it is, in the defence of 


their country. To theſe five capital cauſes ſeveral o- 
thers might be added, very juſt and very reaſonable, 
and which oblige us to take arms. But to have re- 
courſe to them for trifles, and things rather ſubjects for 
laughter and paſtime, than for affronts, looks like act- 
ing againſt common ſenſe. Beſides, taking an unjuſt 
revenge (and no revenge can be juſt) is acting directly 
againſt the holy religion we profeſs, whereby we are 
commanded to do good to our enemies, and to love 
thoſe that hate us ; a precept, which, though ſeeming- 
ly difficult, is really not ſo, to any but thoſe, who 
have leſs of god than of the world, and more of the 
fleſh than of the ſpirit : for Jes Chriſt, true god and 
man, who never lyed, nor could, nor can lye, and 
who is our legiſlator, has told us, His yoke is eaſy, and 
his burden light : and therefore he would not command 
us any thing impoſſible to be performed. So that, 
gentlemen, you are bound to be quiet and pacified by 
all laws both divine and human. | 

The devil fetch me, quoth Sancho to himſelf, if this 
maſter of mine be not a tologue !; or, if not, he is as 
like one, as one egg is like another. Don 2uixote 
took breath a little, and perceiving that they till 


ſtood attentive, he had a mind to proceed in his diſ- 


courſe, and had certainly done ſo, had not Sancho's 


acuteneſs interpoſed : who, obſerving that his maſter 


pauſed a while, took up the cudgels for him, ſaying : 
My maſter, Don Quixote de la Mancha, once called 
the knight of the ſorrowful figure, and now the knight 
of the lions, 18 a ſage gentleman, and underſtands Latin 
and the vulgar tongue like any batchelor of arts; and, 
in all he handles or adviſes, proceeds like an expert 
ſoldier, having all the laws and ſtatutes of what is 
called Duel at his fingers ends: and ſo there is no 
more to be done, but to govern yourſelves by his di- 
rection, and I will bear the blame if you do amiſs : be- 
ſides, you are but juſt told, how fooliſh it is to be 
aſhamed to hear one bray. I remember, when I was 


2 boy, 1 brayed as often as I pleaſed, without any 


body's 
i Tologo; a blunder of Sangho's for Teologo a Divine, | 
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body's hindering me, and with ſuch grace and pro- 


priety, that, whenever I brayed, all the aſſes of the 6 


town brayed: and for all that J did not ceaſe to be the 
ſon of my parents, who were very honeſt people; 
and, though for this rare ability I was envied by more 
than a few of the proudeſt of my neighbours, I cared 
not two farthings. And to convince you, that I ſpeak 
the truth, do but ſtay and hearken: for this ſcierce, 


like that of ſwimming, once learned, 1s never forgotten, 


Then, laying his hands to his noſtrils, he began to bray 


ſo ſtrenuouſly, that the adjacent valleys reſounded again. 


But one of thoſe who ſtood cloſe by him, believing he 
was making a mock of them, lifted up a pole he had 
in his hand, and gave him ſuch a polt with it, as 
brought Sancho Panga to the ground. Don Quixote, 
ſeeing Sancho ſo evil intreated, made at the ſtriker 
with his launce: but ſo many interpoſed, that it was 
impoſſible for him to be revenged : on the contrary, 


finding a ſhower of ſtones come thick upon him, and | 


a thouſand croſs-bows preſented, and as many guns le- 
velled at him, he turned Roginaute about, and, as fail 
as he could gallop, got out from among them, re- 
commending himſelf to god with all his heart, to de- 
liver him from this danger, fearing, at every ſtep, leſt 
ſome bullet ſhould enter at his back and come out at 


his breaſt ; and at every moment he fetched his breath, 


to try whether it failed him or not. But thoſe of the 
ſquadron were ſatisfied with ſeeing him fly for it, and 
did not ſhoot after him. As for Sancho, they ſet him 
again upon his aſs, ſcarce come to himſelf, and ſuf- 
fered him to follow his maſter : not that he had ſenſe 
to guide him; but Dapple naturally followed Roxi- 
nantes ſteps, not enduring to be a moment from him. 
Don Quixote, being got a good way off, turned about 


His head, and ſaw that Sancho followed; and, finding 
that no body purſued him, he ſtopped ”till he came 
up. Thoſe of the ſquadron ſtay'd there till night, 
and, the enemy not coming forth to battle, they re- 
turned to their own homes, joyful and merry: and. 
had they known the practice of the ancient Greeks, | 


they would have erected a trophy in that place. 
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Of things, which Ben-engeli ſays he, who read; them; 
will know, if he reads them with attention, 


q HEN the valiant flies, it is plain he js over- 
5 matched; for it is the part of the wiſe to re- 

ſerve themſelves for better occaſions. This truth was 
verified in Don Quixote, who, giving way to the fury 
of the people, and to the evil intentions of that re- 
ſentful ſquadron, took to his heels, and without be- 
thinking him of Sancho, or of the danger in which he 
left him, got as far off as he deemed ſufficient for his 


, ſafety. Sancho followed him athwart his beaſt, as has 
F been ſaid. At laſt he came up to him, having already. 
> BM recovered his ſenſes; and, at coming up, he fell from 
» Y Dapple at the feet of Rozinante, all in anguiih, all 
d f bruiſed, and all beaten. Don Quixote alighted to ex- 
amine his wounds; but, finding him whole from head 
it to foot, with much choler he ſaid: In an unlucky 
55 hour, Sancho, muſt you needs ſhew your {kill in bray- 
7 ing: where did you learn, that it was fitting to name 
t a halter in the houſe of a man that was hanged? 
5 To the muſic of braying what counter- point could 
h, you expect but that of a cudgel? Give god thanks, 
ne Sancho, that, inſtead of croſſing your back with a cud- 
nd gel, they did not make the ſign of the croſs on you 
2 Y with a ſcymitar. I am not now in a condition to an- 


ſwer, replied Sancho; for methinks I talk through my 
ſhoulders: let us mount, and be gone from this place: 
as for bray ing, I will have done with it; but I ſhall 
not with telling, that knights-errant fly, and leave 
their faithful ſquires to be beaten to powder by their 
enemies. To retire is not to fly, anſwered Don Quiæx- 
te; for you muſt know, Sancho, that the valour, 
which has not prudence for its baſis, is termed raſhneſs, 
and the exploits of the raſh are aſcribed rather to their 
good fortune, than their courage. I confeſs I did re- 
> JF tire, but fled not; and herein I imitated ſundry va- 
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liant perſons, who have reſerved themſelves for better 
times ; and of this hiſtories are full of examples, which, 
being of no profit to you, or pleaſure to me, I omit 
at preſent. | - 

By this time Sancho was mounted, with the aſſiſtance 
of Don Quixote, who likewiſe got upon Rozinane ; 
and ſo fair and ſoftly they took the way toward a 
_ grove of poplar, which they diſcovered about a quar- 
ter of a league off. Sancho every now and then fetched 
moſt profound ſighs, and doleful groans. Den Quixote 
aſking him the cauſe of ſuch bitter moaning, he an- 
ſwered, that he was in pain from the loweſt point of 
his back-bone to the nape of his neck, in ſuch manner 
that he was ready to ſwoon. The cauſe of this pain, 


ſaid Don Quixote, muſt doubtleſs be, that the pole 


they ſtruck you with, being a long one, took in your 
whole back, where lie all the parts that give you 
pain, and, if it had reached fariher, it would have 
pained you more. Before god, quoth Sancho, your 
worſhip has brought me out of a grand doubt, and 
explained it in very fine terms. Body of me, was 
the cauſe of my pain ſo hid, that it was neceſſary to 
tell me, that I felt pain in all thoſe parts which the 
pole reached? If my ancles aked, you might not per- 
haps ſo eaſily gueſs, why they pained me: but to di- 
vine, that I am pained becauſe beaten, is no great 
bufineſs. In faith, maſter of mine, other men's harms 
hang by a hair: I deſcry land more and more every 
day, and what little I am to expect from keeping your | 
worſhip company *; for if this bout you let me be 
bafted, we ſhall return again, and a hundred times 
again, to our old blanket · toſſing, and other follies ; 
which, if this time they have fallen upon my back, the 
next they will fall upon my eyes. It would be much 
better for me, but that I am a barbarian, and ſhall 
never do any thing that is right while I live; I ſay 
again, it would be much better for me, to return to 
| : | my 


1 Here again Sancho grows very ſawcy, and his maſter very 
patient; for the Don had left him in the lurch ſomewhat too 
abruptly for his character of intrepid, and therefore bears all 
Sancho ſays. | 
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my own houſe, and to my wife and children, to main- 
tain and bring them up with the little god ſhall be 
pleaſed to give me, and not be following your worſhip 
through roads without a road, and pathleſs- paths, 
drinking ill, and eating worſe. Then for ſleeping, 
meaſure out, brother ſquire, ſeven foot of earth, and, 
if that is not ſufficient, take as many more: it is in 
your own power to diſh up the meſs, and ſtretch your- 
ſelf out to your heart's content *. I wiſh I may ſee 
the firſt, who ſet on foot knight-errantry, burnt to 
aſhes, or at leaſt the firſt that would needs be ſquire 
to ſuch 1deots as all the knights-errant of former times 
muſt have been. I ſay nothing of the preſent ; for, 
your worſhip being one of them, I am bound to pay 
them reſpect, and becauſe I know your worſhip knows 
a point beyond the devil in all you talk and think. 
I would lay a good Wager with you, Sancho, quoth 
Don Quixote, that now you are talking, and without 
interruption, you feel no pain in all your body. Talk 


on, ſon of mine, all that comes into your thoughts, 


and whatever comes uppermoſt; for, ſo you feel no 


pain, I ſhall take pleaſure in the very trouble your 


impertinencies give me: and if you have ſo great a 
defire to return home to your wife and children, god 
forbid I ſhould hinder you. You have money of 
mine in your hands: ſee how long it is ſince we made 
this third ſally from our town, and how much you 
could or ought to get each month, and pay yourſelf. 
When I ſerved Thomas Carraſco, father of the batchelor 
Sampſon Carraſco, whom your worſhip knows full well, 
ſaid Sancho, I got two ducats a month, beſides my 
victuals: with your worſhip I cannot tell what I may 
get; though am ſure it is a greater drudgery to 
be ſquire to a knight-errant, than ſervant to a farmer; 
for, in fine, we, who ſerve huſbandmen, though we 


labour never ſo hard in the day-time, let the worſt 


come to the worſt, at night we have a ſupper from the 
pot, and we ſleep in a bed, which is more than I have 
done {ſince I have ſerved your worſhip, excepting the 


1 The very language of Don Quixote himſelf, when he talked 
of arms and letters in the inn, | 
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ſhort time we were at Don Diego de Miranda's houſe, 
the good cheer I had with the ſkimming of Camachs's 
pots, and what I eat, drank, and ſlept, at Bafilins's 
houſe. All the reſt of the time I have lain on the 
hard ground, in the open air, ſubje& to what people 
call the inclemencies of heaven, living upon bits of 
| bread and ſcraps of cheeſe, and drinking water, ſome- 
times from the brook, and ſometimes from the foun- 
tain, ſuch as we met with up and down by the way, 
I confeſs, Sancho, quoth Don Quixote, that all you 
fay is true: How much think you I ought to vive 
you more. than Thomas Carraſco gave you? I think, 
quoth Sancho, if your worihip adds two reals a month, 
I ſhall reckon myſelf well paid. This is to be under- 
ſtood as to wages due for my labour; but as to the 
promiſe your worſhip made of beſtowing on me the 
government of an iſland, it would be juſt and reaſon- 
able you ſhould add fix reals more; which make 
thirty in all. It is very well, replied Don Quixote: 
according to the wages you have allotted yourſelf, 
it is five and twenty days fince we fallied from our 
town; reckon, Sancho, in proportion, and ſee what 
I owe you, and pay yourſelf, as I have already ſaid, 
with your own hand. Body of me, quoth Sancho, 
your worſhip is clean out in the reckoning : for, as to 
the buſineſs of the promiſed iſland, we muſt compute 
from the day you promiſed it me, to this preſent. hour. 
Why, how long is it fince I promiſed it you? ſaid Don 
Quiæote. If T remember right, anſwered Sancho, it is 
about twenty years and three days, more or leſs. Don 
Quixote gave himſelf a good clap on the fore head with 
the palm of his hand, and began to laugh very hear- 
tily, and ſaid: Why, my rambling up and down the 
ſable mountain, with the whole ſeries of our fallies, 
| ſcarce take up two months, and ſay you, Sancho, it is 
twenty. years fince I promiſed you the iſland? Well, L 
perceive you have a mind your wages ſhould. ſwallow 
up all the money you have of mine: If it be ſo, and 
ſuch is your deſire, from henceforward I give it you, 
and much good may it do you; for ſo I may get rid 


of ſo worthleſs a ſquire, I ſhall be glad to be left poor 
| 5 a 
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and penny leſs. But tell me, perverter of the ſquirely 
ordinances of knight-errantry, where have you ſeen 
or read, that any ſquire to a knight-errant ever pre- 
ſumed to article with his maſter, and ſay, ſo much 
and ſo much per month you muſt give me to ſerve 

ou? Launch, launch out, cut-throat, ſcoundrel, and. 
hobgoblin {for thou art all theſe) launch, I fay, into 
the mare magnum of their hiſtories, and, if you can. 


find, that any ſquire has ſaid, or thought, what you 


have now ſaid, I will give you leave to nail it on my 


fore head, and over and above to write fool upon my 


face in capitals. Turn about the bridle, or halter, of 
Dapple, and be gone home; for one ſingle ſtep farther 


you go not with me. O bread ill beſtowed! O pro- 


miſes ill placed! O man, that haſt more of the beaſt 
than of the human creature! Now when I thought of ſet- 
tling you, and in ſuch a way, that, in ſpite of your wife, 
you ſhould have been ſtiled your honour, do you now. 
leave me? now are you for going, when J have taken 
a firm and effectual reſolution to make you lord of the 
belt iſland in the world? But, as you yourſelf have of. 


ten faid, honey is not for an aſs's mouth. An aſs. 


you are, an aſs you will continue to be, and an aſs 
you will die ; for I verily believe, your life will reach 
its final period, before you will Tandy or be con- 
vinced that you are a beaſt. 


Sancho looked very wiltfully at Pon Quixote all bs | 


while he was thus rating him: and ſo great was the. 


compunction he felt, that the tears ſtood in his eyes, 


and, with a doleful and faint voice, he ſaid : Dear 
Sir, I confeſs, that, to be a compleat aſs, I want no- 
thing but a tail : If your worſhip will be pleaſed to 
put me on one, I ſhall deem it well placed, and will 
lerve your worſhip in the quality of an aſs, all the re- 
maining days of my life. Pardon me, your worſhip, 
have pity on my ignorance, and conſider, that, if I. 


talk much, it proceeds more from infirinity than ma- 
lice: but, He who errs and mends, himſelf to god, 
commends. I ſhould wonder, Sancho, quoth Don 


Wixote, if you did not mingle ſome little prove. 
wit 
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with your talk. Well, I forgive you, upon condition 
of your amendment, and that henceforward you ſhew 
not yourſelf ſonfond of your intereſt, but that you 
endeavour to enlarge your heart, take courage, and 
ſtrengthen your mind to expect the accompliſhment 
of my promiſes, which, though they are deferred, are 
not therefore deſperate. Sancho anſwered, he would, 
though he ſhodld draw force from his weakneſs, 

Hereupon they entered the poplar grove. Don Quix- 
ote accommodated himſelf at the foot of an elmy and 
Sancho at the foot of a beech; for this kind of trees 
and ſuch like have always feet, but never hands. San- 
cho paſſed the night uneaſily, the cold renewing the 
pain of his bruiſes. Don Quiæote paſled it in his wont. 
ed meditations : but for all that they both ſlept, and 
at break of day they purſued their way towards the 
banks of the famous Ebro, where there befel them 
what ſhall be related in the enſuing chapter. | 


CHAP. XII. 
of TY famous adventure of the enchanted bark. 


N two days, after leaving the poplar grove, Dor 


Quixote and Sancho, travelling as ſoftly as foot | 


could fall, came to the river Ebro, the fight of which 
gave Dow. Nui te great pleaſure, while he ſaw and 
contemplated the verdure of its banks, the clearneſs of 
its waters, the ſmoothneſs of its current, and the 


abundance of its liquid chryſtal: which chearful proſ- 


pect brought to his remembrance a thouſand amorous 


thoughts; and particularly he muſed upon what he 


had ſeen in the cave of Monteſinos: for though maſter 
Peter's ape had told him, that part of thoſe things 
was true, and part falſe, he inclined rather to believe 
all true than falſe, quite the reverſe of Sancho, who 
held them all for falſhood itſelf. Now, as they ſaun- 
tered along in this manner, they perceived a ſmall 


bark, without oars, or any ſort of tackle, tied to the 


trunk of a tree, which grew on the brink of the ri- 


ver. Don Quixote looked round about him every 
way, 
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way, and, ſeeing no body at all, without more ado 


alighted from Rozinante, and ordered Sancho to do the 


like from Dapple, and to tie both the beaſts very faſt 


to the body of a poplar or willow, which grew there. 
Sancho aſked the reaſon of this haſty alighting and ty- 
ing. Don Quixote anſwered : You are to know, Sau- 
cho, that this veſſel lies here for no other reaſon in the 
world but to invite me to embark in it, in order to 
ſuccour ſome knight, or other perſon of high degree, 


who is in extreme diſtreſs : for ſuch is the practice of 


enchanters in the books of chivalry, when ſome knight 
happens to be engaged in ſome difficulty, from which 
he cannot be delivered, but by the hand of another 
knight. Then, though they are diſtant from each 


other two or three thouſand leagues, and even more, 


they either ſnatch him up in a cloud, or furniſh him 
with a boat to embark in; and, in leſs than the 


twinkling of an eye, they carry him, through the air, 


or over the ſea, whither. they liſt, and where his aſ- 
ſiſtance is wanted. So that, O Sancho, this bark muſt 


be placed here for the ſelf-ſame purpoſe: and this is 


as true, as that it is now day; and, before it be ſpent, 
tie Dapple and Rozinante together, and tho hand of 
god be our guide; for I would not fail to embark, 
though barefooted friars themſelves ſhould intreat me 
to the contrary 1. Since it is ſo, anſwered Sancho, and 
that your worſhip will every ſtep be running into theſe 
ſame (how ſhall I call them?) extravagancies, there is 
no way but to obey, and bow the head, giving heed 
to the proverb : Do what your maſter bids you, and 
fit down by him at table. But for all that, as to what 
pertains to the diſcharge of my conſcience, I muſt 
warn your worſhip, that to me this ſame boat ſeems 
not to belong to the enchanted, but to ſome fiſher- 
men upon the river ; for here they catch the beſt ſhads 
in the world. | ; 
All this Sancho ſaid while he was tying the cattle, 
leaving them to the protection and care of enchanters, 
. „„ : with 

1 In Spain, ſo great is the reverence for thoſe dirty gentlemen, 


that it is next to impious to refuſe compliance with any thing they 
requeſt, | | 
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with ſufficient grief of his ſoul, Don Quixote bid him 
be in no pain about forſaking thofe beaſts; for he, 
Who was to carry themſelves through ways and re. 
gions of ſuch longitude, would take care to feed them, 
I do not underſtand your logitudes, faid Sancho, nor 
have I heard ſuch a word in all the days of my life, 
Longitude, replied Don Quixote, means length, and no 
wonder you do not underftand it; for you are not 
bound to know Latin ; though [ine there are, who 


pretend to know it, and are quite as ignorant as your- 


ſelf. Now they are tied, quoth Sancho, what muſt 
we do next? What? anſwered Don Quixote why, 
bleſs ourſelves, and weigh anchor ; I mean, embark 
ourſelves, and cut the rope wherewith the veſſel is 
tied. And, leaping into it, Sancho following him, he 


cut the cord, and the boat fell off by little and little 


from the ſhore; and when Sancho ſaw himſelf about 


a couple of yards from the bank, he began to quake, 


fearing he ſhould be loſt : but nothing troubled him 
more than to hear his aſs bray, and to ſee Rozinante 
ſtruggling to get looſe ; and he ſaid to his maſter : 

The aſs brays as bemoaning our abſence, and Roxi- 
#ante is endeavouring to get looſe, to throw himſelf 
into the river after us. O deareſt friends, abide in 
peace, and may the madneſs, which ſeparates you 
from us, converted into a conviction of our error, re- 
turn us to your preſence : and here he began to weep 
ſo bitterly, that Don Quixote grew angry, and ſaid: 

What are you afraid of, cowardly creature ? What 
weep. you for, heart of butter? Who purſues, who 
hurts you, ſoul of a houſe-rat? Or what want you, 
poor wretch, in the midſt of the bowels of abundance ? 


Art thou, peradventure, trudging barefoot over the 


Riphean mountains? No, but ſeated upon a bench, 
like an archduke, ſliding eaſily down the ſtream of 
this charming river, whence in a ſhort ſpace we ſhall 
jſſue out into the boundleſs ocean. But doubtleſs we 
are got out already, and muſt have gone at leaſt ſe- 
ven or eight hundred leagues. If I had here an Aſreo- 
labe, to take the elevation of the pole, I would tell 
you 


Co 
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you how many we have gone; though either I know 
little, or we are already paſt, or ſhall preſently paſs, 
the equinoctial line, which divides and cuts the two 
oppoſite poles at equal diſtance. And when we ar- 
rive at that line your worſhip ſpeaks of, quoth Sancho, 
how far ſhall we have travelled ? A great way, re- 
plied Don Quixote: for, of three hundred and ſixty 


degrees, Contained in the terraqueous globe, accord- 


ing to the computation of Pfolemy, the greateſt geo- 


grapher we know of, we ſhall have travelled one half, 


when we come to the line I told you of. By the lord, 
quoth Sancho, your worſhip has brought a very pretty 
fellow, that ſame Tolmy (how d'ye call him ?) with his 
emputation, to vouch the truth of what you ſay, Dor 
Quixote ſmiled at Sancho's blunders as to the name 
and computation of the geographer Pro/emy, and ſaid : 
You muſt know, Sancho, that one of the figns, by 
which the Spaniards, and thoſe who embark at Cadiz 
for the Eaſt-Indies, diſcover whether they have paſſed 
the equinoctial line I told you of, is, that all the lice 
upon every man in the ſhip die, not one remaining 
alive; nor is one to be found in the veſſel, though 
they would give its weight in gold for it: and there- 
fore, Sancho, paſs your hand over your thigh, and, if 
you light upon any thing alive, we ſhall be out of 


this doubt, and, if not, we have paſſed the line. 1 


believe nothing of all this, anſwered Sancho: but for 
all that I will do as your worſhip bids me, though I 


do not know what occaſion there is for making this 


experiment, ſince I ſee with my own eyes, that we 
are not got five yards from the bank, nor fallen two 
yards below our cattle: for yonder ſtand Rozinante 


and Dapple in the very place where we left them; 


and, taking aim as I do now ei, I vow to god we do 
not ſtir nor move an ant's pace. Sancho, ſaid Don 
Duixote, make the trial I bid you, and take no fur- 
ther care ; for you know not what things colures are, 
nor what are lines, parallels, zodiacks, eclipticks, 
| poles, ſolſtices, equinoctials, planets, ſigns, points, 

os and 


1 Sancho, aiming, as with a gun, at ſome mark on the ſhore, 
could perceive what way the boat was making, 
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and meaſures, of which the celeſtial and terreſtrial 
globes are compoſed : for, if you knew all theſe things, 


or but a part of them, you would plainly perceive 


what parallels we have cut, what ſigns we have ſeen, 
and what conſtellations we have left behind us, and 
are juſt now leaving. And once more I bid you feel 
yourſelf all over, and fiſh ; for I, for my part, am of 
opinion, you are as clean as a ſheet of paper, ſmooth 
and white. Sancho carried his hand ſoftly and gently 
towards his left ham, and then lifted up his head, 
and, looking at his maſter, ſaid : Either the experi- 
ment 1s falſe, or we are not arrived where your wor- 
ſhip ſays, not by a great many leagues. Why, quoth 
Don Quixote, have you met with ſomething then ? 
Ay, ſeveral ſomethings, anſwered Sancho, and, ſhaking 
his fingers, he waſhed his whole hand in the river, 
down whoſe current the boat was gently gliding, not 
moved by any ſecret influence, nor by any concealed 
enchanter, but merely by the ſtream of the water, 
then ſmooth and calm. | 
By this time they diſcovered certain large water- 
mills ſtanding in the midit of the river, and ſcarce 
had Don Quixote eſpied them, when he ſaid with a 
loud voice to Sancho: O friend, behold, yonder ap- 
pears the city, caſtle, or fortreſs, in which ſome knight 
lies under oppreſſion, or ſome queen, infanta, or prin- 
ceſs in evil plight ; for whoſe relief I am brought hi- 
ther. What the devil of a city, fortreſs, or caſtle do 
you talk of, Sir? quoth Sancho: do you not per- 
ceive, that they are mills ſtanding in the river for the 
grinding of corn? Peace, Sancho, quoth Don Quixote; 
for, though they ſeem to be mills, they are not ſo: 
I have already told you, that enchantments transform 
and change all things from their natural ſhape. I do 
not ſay, they change them really from one to ano- 
ther being, but only in appearance, as experience 
ſhewed us in the transformation of Dulcinea, the ſole 

refuge of my hopes. | DEE 
The boat, being now got into the current of the 
river, began to move a little faſter than it had done 
hitherto. 'The millers ſeeing it coming adrift mu 
| | tne 
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the ſtream, and that it was juſt going into the mouth 


of the ſwift ſtream of the mill-wheels, 2 2 them 


ran out in all haſte with long poles to ſtop-it ; and, 
their faces and cloaths being covered with meal, they 
made but an ill appearance, and calling out aloud 
ſaid: Devils of men, where are ye going? are ye de- 
ſperate, that ye have a mind to drown yourſelves, or 
be ground to pieces by the wheels? Did 1 not tell 
you, Sancho, ſaid Don Quixote, at this juncture, that 
we are come where I muſt demonſtrate how far the 


yalour of my arm extends? look what a parcel of mur- 


therers and felons come out againſt me : ſee what hob- 


goblins to oppoſe us, and what ugly countenances to 


{care us. Now ye ſhall ſee, raſcals. And, ſtanding 


up in the boat, he began to threaten the millers aloud, 


ſaying : Ill led and worſe adviſed ſcoundrels, ſet at 
liberty and free the perſon you keep under oppreſſion 
in this your fortreſs or priſon, whether of high or low 


degree: for I am Don Quixote de la Mancha, other- 


wiſe called the knight of the lions, for whom, by di- 
vine appointment, the putting an happy end to this 
adventure is reſerved. And, ſo ſaying, he clapped his 
hand to his ſword, and began to fence with it in the 
air againſt the millers, who, hearing, but not under- 
ſtanding, theſe fooliſh flouriſhes, ſet themſelves with 
their poles to ſtop the boat, which was juſt enterin 


into the ſtream and eddy of the wheels. Sancho fell 


upon his knees, and prayed to heaven devoutly to deli- 
ver him from ſo apparent a danger ; which it did by 
the diligence and agility of the millers, who, ſetting 
their poles againſt the boat, ſtopt it; though not ſo dex- 
terouſly, but that they overſet it, and tipped Don Quix- 
ote and Sancho into the water. It was well for Don 
Quixote, that he knew how to ſwim like a gooſe ; ne- 
vertheleſs the weight of his armour carried him twice 
to the bottom; and had it not been for the millers, who 
threw themſelves into the river, and, as it were, crain- 
ed them both up, there had been Troy for them both 1. 


1 Aqui fue Troya, Here flood Troy, is a Spaniſh proverb denot- 


| ing ſomething ruined or deſtroyed. The meaning therefore is, that 


they muſt have inevitably periſhed. 
Vor. III. N When 
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When they were dragged on ſhore, more wet than 
thirſty, Sancho, kneeling, with hands joined and eyes 
uplifted, beſeeched god, in a long and devout prayer, 
to deliver him thenceforward from the daring defires 
and enterprizes of his maſter. And now came the 
fiſhermen, owners of the boat, which the mill-wheels 
had cruſhed to pieces, and, ſeeing it broke, they be- 
gan to ſtrip Sancho, and demand payment for it of Don 

uixote, who, with great tranquillity, as if nothing 
Had befallen him, told the millers and the fiſhermen, 
he would pay for the boat with all his heart, upon 
condition they ſhould deliver up to him, free and 
without ranſom, the perſon, or perſons, who lay un- 
der oppreſſion in their caftle. What perſons, or what 
caſtle do you mean, madman ? anſwered one of the 


millers: would you carry off thoſe, who come to 


grind their corn at our mills? Enough, thought Don 


Duixote to himſelf, it will be preaching in the deſert, ' 


to endeavour, by intreaty, to prevail with ſuch mob 
to do any thing that is honourable : and, in this ad- 
venture, two able enchanters muſt have engaged, the 
one fruſtrating what the other attempts, the one pro- 
viding me a bark, and the other overſetting it: god 
help us! this world is nothing but machinations and 
tricks quite oppoſite one to the other: I can do no 
more. Then, looking towards the mills, he raiſed 
his voice, and ſaid : Friends, whoever you are that 
are encloſed in this priſon, pardon me, that, through 
my misfortune and yours, I cannot deliver you from 
your affliction : this adventure is kept and reſerved 
for ſome other knight. Having ſaid this, he com- 
pounded with the fiſhermen, and paid fifty reals for 
the boat, which Sancho diſburſed much againſt his 
will, ſaying: A couple more of ſuch embarkations 
will ſink our whole capital. The fiſhermen and mil- 
lers ſtood wondering at theſe two figures, ſo out of the 
faſhion and ſemblance of other men, not being able 
to. comprehend what Don Quixote drove at by his 
queſtions, and the diſcourſe he held with them : and, 
| Jooking upon them as madmen, they left them, and 
betook 
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betook themſelves-to their mills, and the fiſhermen to 
their huts. Don Quixote and Sancho, like beaſts them- 


ſelves, returned to © their beaſts; and thus ended the 
adventure of the enchanted bark. 


CH AK Ali. 
Of what befel Don Quixote with a fair puntrſs. 


XTREMELY melancholy, and out of humour, 
arrived at their cattle the knight and ſquire; 


eſpecially Sancho, who was grieved to the very ſoul 


to touch the capital of the money, all that was taken 
from thence ſeeming to him to be ſo much taken from 
the very apples of his eyes. In concluſion, they 
mounted, without exchanging a word, and quitted the 


famous river; Don 2uixote buried in the thoughts of 


his love, and Sancho in thoſe of his preferment, which 


he thought, for the preſent, far enough off: for, as 


much a blockhead as he was, he ſaw well enough, 


| that moſt, or all, of his maſter's actions were extrava- 


gancies, and waited for an opportunity, without com- 


ing to accounts or diſcharges, to walk off ſome day or 


other, and march home. But fortune ordered mat- 
ters quite contrary to what he feared. 
It fell out then, that, the next day, about ſun-ſet, 


i DE at going out of a wood, Don Quiæotè calt his eyes 
over a green meadow, and ſaw people at the farther 
ſide of it: and,-drawing near, he found they were 


perſons taking the diverſion of hawking. Drawing 


vet nearer, he obſerved among them a gallant lady 


upon a palfrey, or milk- white pad, with green furni— 


i ture, and a ſide ſaddle of cloth of filver. The lady 


herſelf alſo was arrayed in green, and her attire ſo 


fall of fancy, and ſo rich, that fancy herſelf ſeemed 


transformed into her. On her left hand ſhe carried a 
hawk ; from whence Don Quixote conjedtured ſhe muſt 


be a lady of great quality, and miſtreſs of all thoſe 
ſportſmen about her, as in truth ſhe was: and ſo he 
ſaid to Sancho: Run, ſon Sancho, and tell that lady 


of the palſrey and the hawk, that I, the #nighr of the 
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lions, kiſs the hands of her great beauty, and, if her 
highneſs gives me leave, I will wait upon her to kiſz 
them, and to ſerve her to the utmoſt of my power, in 
whatever her highneſs ſhall command: and take heed, 
Sancho, how you ſpeak, and have a care not to inter- 
lard your embaſſy with any of your proverbs. You 
have hit upon the interlarder, quoth Sancho: why this 
to me? as if this were the firſt time I had carried a 
meſſage to high and mighty ladies in my life. Ex- 
cepting that to the lady Dulcinea, replied Don Quixote, 
I know of none you have carried, at leaſt none from 


me. That is true, anſwered Sancho; but a good pay. 
maſter needs no ſurety, and where there is plenty, 


dinner is not long a dreſſing: I mean, there is no need 
of adviſing me ; for I am prepared for all, and have 
a ſmattering of every thing, 1 believe it, Sancho, 
quoth Don Quixote: go in a good hour, and god be 
Pour guide. 

Sancho went off at a round rate, forcing Dapple out 
of his uſual pace, and came where the fair huntreſs 
Was; and alighting, and kneeling before her, he ſaid : 
HBeauteous lady, that knight yonder, called the 4night 


of the lions, is my maſter, and I am his ſquire, called 


at home Sancho Panga. This ſame knight of the lions, 
who not long ago was called he of the forrowful figure, 
ſends by me to deſire your grandeur would be pleaſed 
to give leave, that, with your liking, good-will, and 
conſent, he may approach and accompliſh his wiſhes, 
which, as he ſays, and I believe, are no other, than 
to ſerve your high-towering faulconry and beauty: 


which, if your ladyſhip grant him, you will do a thing 


that will redound to your grandeur's advantage, and 
he will receive a moſt ſignal favour and ſatisfaclion. 
Truly, good ſquire, anſwered the lady, you have 
delivered your meſſage with all the circumſtances, 
which ſuch embaſſies require: riſe up; for it is not fit 
the ſquire of ſo renowned a knight as he of the /or- 
rowful figure (of whom we have already heard a great 
deal in theſe parts) ſhould remain upon his knees : 
riſe, friend, and tell your maſter, he may come and 
welcome; for I, and Fhe duke my ſpouſe, are at his 


ſervice 
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ſervice in a country-ſeat, we have here hard by. San- 
cho roſe up, in admiration as well at the good lady's 
beauty, as at her great breeding and courteſy, and 
eſpecially at what ſhe hack ſaid, that ſhe had ſome 
knowledge of his maſter he knight of the ſorrowful 


figure and, if ſhe did not call him he 4night of the | 


lions, he concluded it was, becauſe he had aſſumed it 
ſo very lately. 'TRe ducheſs (whoſe title is not yet 
known) ſaid to him: Tell me, brother ſquire, is not 
this maſter of yours the perſon, of whom there goes 
about a hiſtory in print, called, The 7ngenious gentleman 
Don Quixote de la Mancha, who has for miſtreſs of his 


affections Dulcinea del Toboſo? The very ſame, an- : 


{wered Sancho; and that ſquire of his, who 1s, or 
ought to be, in that ſame hiſtory, called Sancho Panta, 


am J, unleſs I was changed in the cradle, I mean in 


| the preſs. I am very glad of all this, quoth the du- 
_ cheſs: go, brother Panga, and tell your maſter, he 
is heartily welcome to my eſtates, and that nothing 
could happen to me, which could give me greater 
pleaſure. With this agreeable anſwer, Sancho, inſi- 
nitely delighted, returned to his maſter, to whom he 
recounted all that the great lady had ſaid to him, ex- 
tolling, in his ruſtic phraſe, her beauty, her good hu- 
mour, and her courteſy, to the ſkies. Don Quixote, 
putting on his beſt airs, ſeated himſelf handſomely in 
his ſaddle, adjuſted his vizor, enlivened Rozinante's 


mettle, and with a genteel aſſurance advanced to kiſs 
the ducheſs's hand; who, having cauſed the duke her 
huſband to be 1 had been telling him, while 


Don Quixote was coming up, the purport of Sancho's 


meſſage: and they both, having read the frſt part of 


this hiſtory, and having learned by it the extravagant 


humour of Don Quixote, waited for him with the great - 


eſt pleaſure, and defire to be acquainted with him, 
and a purpoſe of carrying on the humour, and giving 
him his own way, treating him like a knight-errant, 
all the while he ſhould ſtay with them, with all the 
ceremonies uſual in books of chivalry, Which they had 
read, and were alſo very fond of. 
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By this time Don Quixote was arrived, with his be. 
ver up; and making a ſhew of alighting, Sancho was 
haſtening to hold his ſtirręp, but was ſo unlucky, that, 


in getting off from Dapple, his foot hung in one ol 
the rope ſtirrops, in ſuch manner, that it was impoſ. 


ſible for him to diſentangle himſelf; but he hung by 


it with his face and breaſt on the round: Don Quix- 
ote, who was not uſed to alight without having his 
ſtirrop held, thinking Sancho was come to do his of- 
fice, threw his body oft with a iwing, and carrying 
wizh him Roinente's ſaddle, which was ill girted, both 
he and the ſaddle came to the ground, to his no {mall 


ſhame, and many a heavy curſe muttered between his 


teeth on the unhappy Sancho, Who ſtill had his leg in 
the ſtocks. The Duke commanded ſome of his ſporif- 
men to help the knight and ſquire ; who raiſed u 
Don Quiæcte in ill plighit through this fall: and limp- 
ing, and as well as he could, he made ſhift to go and 
kneel beſore the lord and lady. But the Duke would 
by no mcans ſuffer it: on the contrary, alighting from 
his horſe, he weat and ann, Don Virete, ſay- 
ing: I am very ſorry, Sir knight of the ſorrocuful 
fs ure, that your firſt ot at my eſtate ſhould prove 
{0 unlucky : but the careleſſneſs of ſquires is often 
the occaſion of worſe miſchances. It could not be ac- 
counted unlucky, O valorous prince, anſwered Don 
Quixote, though I had met with no ſtop 'till I had 
fallen to the bottom of the deep abyſs: for the 
glory of having ſeen your highneſs would have raiſ. 
ed me even from thence. My ſquire, god's curſe 
light on him, is better at letting looſe his tongue 
to ſay unlucky things, than at faſtening a ſaddle to 

make it fit firm : but whether down or up, on foot 
or on horſe-back, I ſhall always be at your high- 
nefs's ſervice, and at my lady ducheis's your worthy 
conſort, and worthy miſtreſs of all beauty, and uni- 
verſal princeſs of courteſy. Sofily, dear Signor Don 
 Ouixote de la Mancha, quoth the duke ; for where 

my lady Donna Dulcinea del Toboſo is, it is not rea- 
{cnable other beauties ſhogld be praiſed, | 


. Sancho 
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Sancho Panga was now got free from the nooſe, 
and happening to be near, before his maſter. could an- 
ſwer, he ſaid : It cannot be denied, but muſt be af- 


firmed, that my lady Dulcinea del Toboſo is very 


beautiful : but where we are leaſt aware, there ſtarts 
the hare. I have heard ſay, that what they call na- 


tare is like a potter, who makes earthen veſlels, and 


he, who makes one handſome veſſel, may alſo make 
two, and three, and a hundred. This F ſay, becauſe, 
on my faith, my lady ducheſs comes not a whit be- 
hind my miltreſs the lady Dulcinea del Tobeſo. Don 
Quixote turned himſelf to the ducheſs, and ſaid: I 
imagine, madam, that never any knights errant in the 
world had a more prating, nor a more merry- conceit- 
ed ſquire, than I have; and he will make my words 
good, if your highneſs is pleaſed to make uſe of my 
ſervice for ſome days. To which the ducheſs an- 
ſwered: I am glad to hear that honeſt Sancho is plea- 
ſant: It is a ſign he is diſcreet ; for pleaſantry and 
good humour, Signor Don Quiæote, as your worſhip 
well knows, dwell not in dull noddles ; and ſince 
Sarto is pleaſant and witty, from henceforward 1 
pronounce him diſcreet. And a pyate apace, anſwer- 
ed Don Quixote, So .much the better, quoth the 


ducheſs; for ma ny good things cannot be expreſſed 
in few words, and, that we may not throw away ail 


our time upon them, come on, great et of rhe 
forrowful figure. Of the liens, your highneſs ſuould 
ſay, quoth Sancho; the ſorroauful figure is no more. 
Of the lions then let it be, continued the duke : I ſay, 
come on, Sir knight of the lions, to a caſtle of mine 
hard by, where you ſhall be received in a manner 
ſuitable to a perion of ſo elevated a rank, and as the 
ducheſs and I are wont to receive all knights: errant, 
who come to it. By this time Sancho had adjuſted 


and well girt Rezinantc's ſaddle, and Den Quixote, 


mounting upon him, and the duke upon a very fine 
horſe, they placed the ducheſs in the middle, and 
rode towards the caſtle. The ducheſs ordered Sancho 
to be near her, being mightily delighted with his con- 


Celts, Sancho was caſily prevailed upon, and, wind- 
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ing himſelf in among the three, made a fourth in the 
converſation, to the great ſatisfaction of the duke and 

ducheſs, who looked upon it as a notable piece of 
good fortune, to entertain in their caſtle ſuch a knight. 
errant, and ſuch an erred-ſ{quire. 


CHAP. XIV. 
Which treats of many and great things.” 
XCESSIVE was the Joy, which Sancho con- 


ceived to ſee himſelf, in his thinking, a minion 
of the ducheſs's; expecting to find in her caſtle the 


| ſame as at Den Diego's or Baſilius's: for he was always 


a lover of good chear, and conſequently took every 


opportunity of regaling himſelf by the forelock, 


where, and whenever it preſented. Now the hiſtory 
relates, that, before they came to the pleaſure-houſe, 
or caſtle, the duke rode on before, and gave *all his 
ſervants their cue in what manner they were to be- 


have to Don Quixote; who arriving with the ducheſs 


at the caſtle-gate, immediately there iſſued out two 


lacqueys or grooms, clad in a kind of morning-gowns 


of fine crimſon ſatin down to their heels; and taking 
Don Quixote in their arms, without being obſerved, 


{aid to him : Go, great Sir, and take our lady the 


ducheis off her horſe. Don Quixote did ſo, and great 
compliments paſſed between them thereupon. But in 
Mort the ducheſs's poſitiveneſs got the better, and ſhe 
would not alight, nor deſcend from her palfrey, but 
into the duke's arms, ſaying, ſhe did not think her- 
ſelf worthy to charge ſo grand a knight with ſo unpro- 
 fitable a burthen. At length the duke came out, and 
took her off her horſe ; and at their entering into a 
large court-yard, two beautiful damſels came, and 


| threw over Don Quixote's ſhoulders a large mantle of 


the fineſt ſcarlet, and in an inſtant all the galleries of 
the court-yard were crowned with men and women- 
ſervants, belonging to the duke and ducheſs, cry- 
ing aloud : Welcome the flower and cream of knights- 
errant ! andall or moſt of them JOBS whole 1 
| tles 
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tles of ſweet · ſeented waters upon Don Quixote, and on 
the duke and ducheſs ; at all which Don Quixote won- 
dered, and this was the firſt day that he was 
thoroughly convinced of his being a true knight-er- 
rant, and not an imaginary one, finding himſelf treated. 
juſt as he had read knights-errant were in former 
times. | 


Sancho, abandoning Dapple, tacked himſelf cloſe to * 
the ducheſs, and entered into the caſtle: but, his con- 


ſcience ſoon pricking him for leaving his aſs alone, he 


approached a reverend Dzenna, who, among others, 
came out to receive the ducheſs, and ſaid to her in a 
whiſper :. Miſtreſs Gonzalez, or, what is your duenna- 


ſhip's name? Donna Rodrigues de Grijalva, anſwer- 
ed the Duenna: what would you pleaſe to have with 
me, brother? To which Sancho anſwered: Be ſo 
good, ſweet heart, as to ſtep to the caſtle-gate, where. 
you will find a dapple aſs of mine; and be ſo kind as 


to order him to be put, or put him yourſelf, into the 
ſable; for the poor thing is a little timorous, and 


cannot abide to be alone by any means in the world. 
If the maſter be as diſcreet as the man, anſwered the 
Duenna, we are finely thriven. Go, brother, in an 
evil hour for you and him that brought you hither, 


and make account, you and your beaſt, that the Da- 
ennas of this houſe are not accuſtomed to ſuch kind of 
offices. Why truly, anſwered Sancho, I have heard 


my maſter, who is the very mine-finder * of hiſtories, . 


relating the ſtory of Lancelot, when he from Britain 


came, ſay, that ladies took care of his perſon, and 
Duennas of his horſe ; and, as to the particular of my 
aſs, I would not change him for Signor Lancelat's: 
ſteed. If you are a = 5 brother, replied the Du- 
enna, keep your jokes for ſome place where they may 
make a better figure, and where you may be paid for 
them; for from me you will get nothing but a fig for 
N. 5 them. 


1 Z ahori,. A diſcoverer of mines, and who has a ſhare in the 


property. A child born between Holy Thurſday noon, and Good” 


Friday noon, ſuppoſed to ſee feven yards into the ground, It is a 


popiſh old wife's fable, firſt learned from the Moors, and Rilk: + 


believed by the vulgar in Spain and Portu gal. 
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298 The LIFE and EXPLOITS of 
them, That is pretty well however, anſwered Sancho; 
for I am ſure then it will be a ripe one, there being no 
danger of your loſing the game of your years for want 
of a rick . You ſon of a whore, cried the Duenna, 
all on fire with rage, whether I am old or no, to god 
I am give an account, and not to you, raſcal, gar. 
lick catmg ſtinkard. This ſhe uttered ſo loud, that 
the ducaeis heard it, and turning about, and ſeein 
the Duenas fo diſturbed, and her eyes red as blood, 
aſked her with whom the was ſo angry ? With this 
good man here, anſwered the Duenna, who has de- 
ſired me in good earneſt to go and ſet up an aſs of his 
that flands at the caſtle:gate ; bringing me for a prece- 
dont, that the ſame thing was done, I know not where, 
by one Lancelot, and telling me how certain ladies 
looked after him, and certain Duennas after his ſteed; 
and to mend the matter, in mannerly terms called me 
old woman. I ſhould take that for the greateſt affront 
that could be offered me, anſwered the ducheſs ; and, 
ſpeaking to Sancho, ſhe ſaid : Be aſſured, friend Lal 
that Donna Rodriguex is very young, and wears thoſe 
veils more for authority and the faſhion, than upon 
account of her years. May the remainder of thoſe 1 
have to live never proſper, anſwered *ancho, if I meant 
her any ill: I only ſaid it, becauſe the tenderneſs I 
have for my als is fo great, that J thought I could not 
Teconimend him to a more charitable perſon, than to 
Signona Donna Rodriguez. Don Quixote, who over— 
heard all, ſaid: Are theſe diſcourſes, Sancho, fit for 
this place? Sir, anſwered Sancho, every one mult ſpeak 
of his wants, be he where he will. Here I bethought 
me of Dapple, and here I ſpoke of him; and if I had 
thought of him in the ſtable, I had ſpoken of him there. 
To which the duke ſaid: Sancho is very much in the 
Tight, and is not to be blamed in any thing : Dapple 
ſhall have provender to his heart's content ; and let 
Sancho take no farther care, for he ſhall be treated like 
his own perſon. _ 
With theſe diſcourſes, pleafing to all but Don Quix- 
ote, they mounted the ſtairs, and conducted Don Quiæ- 
5 | | | ote 
3 A metaphor from card-playing, : 
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ote into a great hall, hung with rich tiſſue and cloth 
of gold and brocade. Six damſels unarmed him, and 
ſerved him as pages, all inſtructed and tutored by the 


duke and ducheſs what they were to do, and how 
they were to behave towards Don Quixote, that he 


might imagine and ſee they uſed him like a knight- 
errant. Don Quixote, being unarmed, remained in 


his ſtrait breeches, and ſhammy doublet, lean, tall, 
and ſtiff, with his jaws meeting, and kiſſing each o- 


ther on the inſide : ſuch a figure, that, if the damſels 


who waited upon him had not taken care to contain 
_ themſelves (that being one of the preciſe orders given 


them by their lord and lady) they had burſt with 


laughing. "They deſired he * ſuffer himſelf to be 
undreſſed, and put on a clean ſhirt ; but he would by 


no means conſent, ſaying, that modeſty was as becom- 


ing a knight-errant as courage. However he bade 
them give Sancho the ſhirt ; and ſhutting himſelf up 
with him in a room, *where ſtood a rich bed, he pulled 


off his cloaths, and put on the ſhirt ; and, finding him- 


ſelf alone with Sancho, he ſaid to him : Tell me, mo- 


dern buffoon, and antique blockhead, do you think 
it a becoming thing to diſhonour and affront a Daenna 


ſo venerable and ſo worthy of reſpect ? Was that a 


time to think of Dapple ? Or are theſe gentry. likely 
to let our beaſts fare poorly, who treat their owners 
ſo elegantly ? For the love of god, Sancho, refrain 


yourſelf, and do not diſcover the grain, leſt it ſhould. 
be ſeen of how coarſe a country web you are ſpun. 


Look you, ſinner, the maſter is ſo much the more 


eſteemed, by how much his ſervants are civiler and 


better bred ; and one of the greateſt advantages great 
perſons have over other men, is, that they employ 


ſervants as good as themſelves. Do you not coniider, 
pitiful thou, and unhappy me, that, if people perceive 
you are a groſs peaſant, or a ridiculous fool, they will 


be apt to think I am ſome cheat, or ſome knight of 
the ſharping order ? No, no, friend Sancho, avoid, 

avoid theſe inconveniencies ; for whoever ſets up for a 
talker and a rallier, at the firſt trip, tumbles down in 


to a diſgraced buffoon. 5 your tongue, conſider, 
and. 
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and deliberate upon your words, before they go out 
of your mouth; and take notice, we are come to a 
place,. from whence, by the help of god, and the va- 
Jour of my arm, we may depart bettered three or even 
five-fold * in fortune and reputation. Sancho promiſ- 
ed him faithfully to ſew up his mouth, or bite his tongue, 
before he ſpoke a word that was not to the purpoſe, 
and well conſidered, as he commanded him, and that 
he need be under no pain as to that matter, for no 

diſcovery ſhould be made to his prejudice by him. 
Don Quixote then dreſſed himſelf, girt on his ſword, 
threw the ſcarlet mantle over his ſhoulders, put on a 
green latin cap, which the damſels had given him, and 
thus equipped marched out into the great ſaloon, where 
he found the damſels drawn up in two ranks, as many 
on one fide as the other, and all of them provided 
with an Equipage for waſhing his hands, which they 
adminiſtered : with many reverences and ceremo- 
nies. Then came twelve pages, with the gentleman- 
ſewer, to conduct him to dinner, where by this time 
the lord and lady were waiting for him. They 
placed him in the middle of them, and, with great 
pomp and majeſty, conducted him to another hall, 
where a rich table was ſpread with four covers only. 
The duke and ducheſs came to the hall-door to re- 
ceive him, and with them a grave ecclefiaſtic, one of 
thoſe, who govern great men's houſes; one of thoſe, 
who, not being princes born, know not how to in- 
ſtruct thoſe that are how to demean themſelves as ſuch; 
one of thoſe, who would have the magnificence of the 
great meaſured by the narrowneſs of their own minds; 
one of thoſe, who, pretending to teach thoſe they go- 
vern to be frugal, teach them to be miſers. One of 
this ſort, I ſay, was the grave ecclefiaſtic, who came 
out with the duke to receive Don Quixote. A thou- 
ſand polite compliments paſſed upon the occaſion; 
and, taking Don Quixote between them, they "a 
and. 


1 Literally, in a tierce or a quint, An allufion to the game of 
picquet. 

2 It is the cuſtom in 1170 and Spain to bring water and a tows. 
el to rangers, | 
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and ſat down to table. The duke offered Don Quix- 
ote the upper-end, and, though he would have de- 
clined it, the importunities of che duke prevailed up- 


on him to accept it. The eccleſiaſtic ſeated himſelf 
over-againſt him, and the duke and ducheſs on each 


fide. Sancho was preſent all the while, ſurprized and 


aſtoniſhed to ſee the honour thoſe princes did his ma- 
ſer, and, perceiving the many intreaties and ceremo- 


nies, which paſſed between the duke and Don Quixote, 
to make him fit down at the head of the table, he ſaid: 


I your honours will give me leave, I will tell you a. 


; ſtory of a paſſage that happened in our town concern- 


ing places. Scarce had Sancho ſaid this, when Don 
Quixote bogan to tremble, believing, without doubt, 
he was going, to ſay ſome fooliſh thing. Sancho ob- 
ſerved, and underſtood him, and ſaid : Be not afraid, 


Sir, of my breaking looſe, or of my ſaying any thing 


that is not pat to the purpoſe : I have not forgotten 

the advice your worſhip gave me a while ago, about 
talking much or little, well or ill. I remember na- 
thing, Sancho, anſwered Don Quixote: ſay what you: 


will, fo you fay it quickly. What I would ſay, quoth. 


Sancho, is very true, and, ſhould it be otherwiſe, my 
maſter Don Quixote, who is preſent, will not ſuffer 
me to lye. Lye as much as you will for me, Sancho, 


replied Don Quixote; I will not be your hindrance :- 
but take heed what you are going to ſay. I have ſo. 
heeded and reheeded it, quoth Sancho, that all is as. 
fafe as the repique in hand ?, as you will ſee by the 
operation, It will be convenient, ſaid Don Quixote, 


that your honours order this blockhead to be turned 
out of doors; for he will be making a thouſand fooliſh. 


blunders. By the life of the duke, quoth the ducheſs, 


Sancho ſhall not ſtir a jot from me: I love him much; 


for I know he is mighty diſcreet. Many ſuch years, 
quoth Sancho, may your holineſs live, for the good 


opinion you have of me, though it is not in me: but 
the tale I would tell is this. 


1 Alluding to the game of picquet, in which the repique may 
be ſafe againſt the greateſt cards in appearance. 
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A certain gentleman of our town, very rich, and cf 
a good family—for he was deſcended from the 4/a- 
mos of Medina del Campo, and married Donna Mencia 
de Duinnones, who was daughter of Don Alonzo de Ma. 
rannon, knight of the order of St. James, who was 
drowned in the Herradura ; about whom there hap- 
pened that quarrel in our town ſome years ago, in 
which, as I take it, my maſter Don 2uzxote was con- 
cerned, and Tomy the mad-cap, fon of Balvaſtro the 
ſmith, was hurt—Pray, good maſter of mine, is not 
all this true ? Speak, by your life, that theſe gentle- 
men may not take me for ſome lying prating fellow. 

Hitherto, ſaid the eccleſiaſtic, I take you rather for a 
prater, than for a lyar : but henceforward I know not 
what I ſhall take you for. You produce ſo many evi- 
dences, and ſo many tokens, that I cannot but ſay, 
quoth Don 2uixote, it is likely you tell the truth: go 
on, and ſhorten the ſtory ; for you take the way not 
to have done in two days. He ſhall ſhorten nothing, 
quoth the ducheſs ; and, to pleaſe me, he ſhall tell it 
his own way, though he have not done in fix days; 
and ſhould it take up ſo many, they would be to me 
the moſt agreeable of any I ever ſpent in my life. I 
ſay then, Sirs, proceeded Sancho, that this ſame gen- 
tleman, whom 1 know as well as I do my right hand 
from my left (for it is not a bow-ſhot from my houſe 
to his) invited a farmer, who was poor, but honeſt, to 
dinner. Proceed, friend, ſaid the eccleſiaſtic, at this 
period ; for you are going the way with your tale not 
to ſtop 'till you come to the other world. I ſhall ſtop 
before we get half way thither, if it pleaſes god, an- 
ſwered Sancho : and ſo I proceed. This ſame farmer, 
coming to the ſaid gentleman-inyiter's houſe - god reſt 
his ſoul, for he is dead and gone, by the ſame token it 
is reported he died like an angel; for I was not by, be- 
ing at that time gone a reaping to Temblegue. Pr'ythee, 
ſon, ſaid the eccleſiaſtic, come back quickly from Tem- 
bleque, and, without burying the gentleman (unleſs you 
have a wind to make more burials) make an end of 
your tale. The buſineſs then, quoth Sancho, was this, 


that they being ready to fit down to table—— me- 
| thinks 
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thinks I ſee them now more than ever. The duke 
and duchels took great pleaſure in ſeeing the diſplea- 
ſure the good ecclefiaſtic ſuffered by the length and 
pauſes of Sancho's tale; but Don Quixote was quite 
angry and vexed. I fay then, quoth Sancho, that they 
both ſtanding, as I have ſaid, and juſt ready to fit 
down, the farmer diſputed obſtinately with the gentle- 
man to take the upper-end of the table, and the gen- 


tleman, with as much poſitiveneſs, preſſed the farmer 


to take it, ſaying, he ought to command in his own 


houſe. But the countryman, piquing himſelf upon his 


civility and good- breeding, would by no means fit 


down, *till the gentleman, in a fret, laying both his 
hands upon the farmer's ſhoulders, male him fit down 
by main force, ſaying : Sit thee down, chaft-threſhing 

churl ; for, let me fit where I will, that is the upper- 
end to thee. This is my tale, and truly I believe it 


was brought in here pretty much to the purpoſe, 
The natural brown of Don Quixote's face was 

ſpeckled with a thouſand colours. The duke and 

ducheſs diſſembled their laughter, that Don Quiæote 


might not be quite abaſhed, he having underſtood Sau- 


cho's ly neſs: and, to wave the diſcourſe, and prevent 
Sancho's running into more impertinencies, the ducheſs 
aſked Don Quixote what news he had of the lady Dal. 
cinea, and whether he had lately ſent her any preſents 
of giants or caitifs, ſince he muſt certainly have van- 
quiſhed a great many. To which Don Quixote an- 
ſwered: My misfortunes, madam, though they have 
had a beginning, will never have an end. Giants I 
have conquered, and caitifs, and have ſent ſeveral; 


but where ſhould they find her, if ſhe be enchanted, i 


and transformed into the uglieſt country-wench that 
can be imagined ? I know not, quoth Sancho Panta; 
to me ſhe appeared the moſt beautiful creature in the 
world: at leaſt, in activity, or a certain ſpring ſhe has 
with her, I am ſure ſhe will not yield the advantage 


to a tumbler. In good faith, lady ducheſs, ſhe bounces 


from the ground upon an aſs as if ſhe were a cat. 
Have you ſeen her enchanted, Sancho ? quoth the 
duke, Seen her? anſwered Sancho; who the devil 


but 
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but I was the firſt that hit upon the knack of enchant. 


ing her? She is as much enchanted as my father, 
The eccleſiaſtic, when he heard talk of giants, cai- 
tifs, and enchantments, began to ſuſpect, that this muſt 


be Don Quixote de la Mancha, whole hiſtory the duke 


was commonly reading; and he had as frequently re- 


proved him for ſo doing, telling him it was extrava. 
gance to read ſuch extravagancies : and, being aſſur- 
ed of the truth of his ſuſpicion, with much choler he 
faid to the duke: Your excellency, Sir, ſhall give an 


account to god for what this good man 1s doing. This 


Don Quixote, or Don Coxcomb, or how do you call 


him, I fancy, can hardly be ſo great an ideot as your 
excellency would have him, laying occaſions in his 
way to go on in his follies and extravagancies. And, 
turning the diſcourſe to Don Quiæote, "he ſaid: And 


you, ſtupid wretch 1, who has thruſt it into your brain, 


that you are a knight-errant, and that you conquer 
: giants and ſeize caitifs? Be gone in a good hour, and 


in ſuch this is ſaid to you; return to your own houſe, 
nnd breed up your children, if you have any; mind 


your affairs, and ceaſe to ramble up and down the 
world, ſucking the wind, and making all people laugh 
that know you, or know you not. Where, with a 


miſchief, have you ever found, that there have been, 
or are, knights-errant? Where are there any giants in 


Spain, or caitifs in La Mancha, or Dulcineas enchant- 


ed, or all the rabble rout of follies that are told of you? 


Don Quixote was very attentive to the words of this ve- 


nerable man ; and, finding that he now held his peace, 
without minding the reſpect. due. to the duke and 


ducheſs, with an iteful mien, and diſturbed counte- 


nance, he ſtarted up, and ſaid— But his anſwer de- 


| ſerves a chapter by: itſelf. 


CHAP: 
7 Literally, ſou! of a pitcher, 


| 
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EH AP. XV. 


Of the anfewer Don Quixote gave to bis reprover, with 
other grave and pleaſant events. 


ON 2 IXO TE, thus ſtanding up, and trem- 
bling from head to foot, as if he had quickſilver 
in his joints, with precipitate and diſturbed ſpeech, 
ſaid: The place where I am, and the preſence of the 


perſonages before whom I ſtand, together with the 


reſpect I ever had, and have, for men of your profeſ- 
hon, reſtrain and tie up the hands of my juſt indigna- 
tion: and therefore, as well upon the account of what 
] have ſaid, as being conſcious of what every body 
knows, that the weapons of gownmen are the ſa 

thoſe of women, their tongues, I will enter with mine 


into equal combat with your reverence, from whom 
one rather ought to have expected good counſels, than 
opprobrious revilings. Pious and well-meant reproof 


demands another kind of behaviour and language ; at, 
leaſt the reproving me in public, and ſo rudely, has 
paſſed all the bounds of decent reprehenſion: for it is 


better to begin with mildneſs than aſperity, and it is 


not right, without knowledge of the fault, without 


more ado to call the offender madman and ideot. Tell 


me, I beſeech your reverence, for which of the fol- 
lies you have ſeen in me, do you condemn and revile 


me, bidding me get me home, and take care of my 


houſe, and of my wite and children, without know- 
ing whether I have either? What, is there no more 
to do. but to enter boldly into other men's houſes, to 
govern the maſters; and ſhall a poor pedagogue, who 
never ſaw more of. the world than what is contained 
within a diſtrict of twenty or thirty leagues, ſet himſelf 
at random to preſcribe laws to chivalry, and to judge 
of knights-errant ? Is it then an idle ſcheme, and time 
thrown away, to range the world, nat ſeeking its de- 
lights, but its auſterities, whereby good men aſpire to 
the ſeat of immortality ? If gentlemen, if perſons of 


wealth, birth, and money were to take me for a mad- | 


man, 
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man, I ſhould look upon it as an irreparable affront: but 
to be eſteemed a foo] by pedants, who never entered up- 
on, or trod the paths of chivalry, I value it not a farthing. 
A knight I am, and a knight J will die, if it be heaven's 
good-will. Some paſs through the ſpacious field of proud 
ambition; others through that of ſervile and baſe flatte- 
ry; others by the way of deceitful hypocriſy ; and ſome 
by that of true religion: but I, by the influence of 
my ftar, take the narrow path of knight errantry, 
for the exerciſe whereof I deſpiſe wealth, but not ho- 
nour. I have redrefied grievances, righted wrongs, 
chaſtiſed inſolencies, vanquiſhed giants, and trampled 
upon hobgoblins: I am in love, but only becauſe 
knights-errant muſt be ſo; and, being ſo, I am no 
vitious lover, but a chaſt Platonic one, My inten- 
tions are always directed to virtuous ends, to do good 
to all, and hurt to none. Whether he, who means 
thus, acts thus, and lives in the practice of all this, 
deſerves co be called a fool, let your grandeurs judge, 
moſt excellent duke and ducheſs. e 

Well ſaid, 1'faith! quoth Sancho: fay no more in 
vindication of yourſelf, good my lord and maſter; for 
there is no more to be ſaid, nor to be thought, nor 
to be perſevered in, in the world: and beſides, this 
gentleman denying, as he has denied, that there ever 
were, or are, knights-errant, no wonder if he knows 
nothing of what he has been talking of. Peradven- 
ture, quoth the eccleſiaſtic, you, brother, are that 
Sancho Panga they talk of, to whom your maſter has 


promiſed an iſland. I am ſo, anſwered Sancho, and 


am he who deſerves one as well as any other he what- 
ever. I am one of thoſe, of whom they ſay, Aſſo- 
ciate with good men, and thou wilt be one of them; 
and of thoſe, of whom it is ſaid again; Not with whom 
thou wert bred, but with whom thou haſt fed ;. and, 
He that leaneth againſt a good tree, a good ſhelter find- 
eth he. I have leaned to a good matter, and have kept 
him company theſe many months, and ſhall. be ſuch 
another as he, if it be god's good pleaſure; and if 
.he lives, and I live, neither ſhall he want kingdoms 
to rule, nor I iſlands to govern, That you wo: not, 
ds rienc. 
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friend Sancho, ſaid the duke; for, in the name of 
Signor Don Quiæote, I promiſe you the government of 
one of mine, now vacant, and of no inconſiderable 
value. Kneel, Sancho, faid Don Quixote, and kiſs his 
excellency's feet for the favour he has done you. 
Sancho did ſo. Which the eccleſiaſtic ſeeing, he got 
up from table in a great pet, ſaying ; By the habit I 
wear, I could find in my heart to ſay, your excellen- 


cy is as limple as theſe ſinners : what wonder if they 


are mad, ſince wiſe men authorize their follies ? Your 
excellency may ſtay with them, if you pleaſe ; but, 
while they are in the houſe, I will ſtay in my own, 
and ſave myſelf the trouble of reproving what I can- 
not remedy. And, without ſaying a word, or eating 
a bit more, away he went, the intreaties of the duke 
and ducheſs not availing to ſtop him; though indeed 
the duke ſaid not much, through laughter, occaſioned 
by his impertinent paſſion. The laugh being over, he 
ſaid to Don Quixote: Sir knight of the lions, you have 
anſwered ſo well for yourſelf, that there remains no- 
thing to demand ſatisfaction for in this caſe : for, 
though it has the appearance of an affront, it is by no 
means ſuch, ſince, as women cannot give an aftront, 
ſo neither can an eccleſiaſtic, as you better know. It 
is true, anſwered Don 2uixote, and the reaſon is, that 
whoever cannot be affronted, neither can he give an 
affront to any body. Women, children, and church- 


men, as they cannot defend themſelves, though they 


are offended, ſo they cannot be affronted, becauſe, as 
your excellency better knows, there is this difference 
between an injury and an afiront: An afiront comes 


from one, who can give it, Goes give it, and then 


maintains it; an injury may come from any hand, 
without affroning : as for example: A perſon lands 
careleſly in the ſtreet: ten others armed fall upon 
him, and beat him: he claps his hand to his ſword, 
as he ought to do: but the number of his adverſaries 


hinder him from effecting his intention, which is, to 


revenge himſelf: this perſon is injured, but not at- 
fronted. Another example will confirm the ſame 
thing: A man ſtands with his back turned ; another 


comes 
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comes and ftrikes him with a cudgel, and runs for it 
when he has done: the man purſues him, and cannot 
_ overtake him: he, who received the blows, received 
an injury, but no affront, becauſe the affront muſt be 
maintained. If he, who ſtruck him, though he did 


it. baſely and unawares, draws his {word afterward, and 


ſtands firm, facing his enemy, he, who was ſtruck, was 
both injured and affronted ; injured, becauſe he was 
ſtruck treacherouſly, and affronted, becauſe he, who 
ſtruck him, maintained what he had done by ſtandin 

his ground, and not ſtirring a foot. And therefore, 
according to the eſtabliſhed laws of duel, I may be in- 
jured, but not affronted: for women and children can- 
not reſent, nor can they fly, nor Rand their ground. 


The ſame may be ſaid of men conſecrated to holy or- 
ders: for theſe three ſorts of people want offenſive 


and defenſive weapons; and, though they are naturally 
bound to defend themſelves, yet are they not to of- 
fend any body. So that, though I ſaid before, I was 
injured, I now ſay, in no wiſe; for he, who cannot 
receive an affront, can much leſs give one. For which 


reaſons I neither ought, nor do reſent what that good 


man faid to me: only I could have wiſhed he had Raid 


a little longer, that I might have convinced him of his 


error in thinking and ſaying, that there are no knights- 
errant now, nor ever were any in the world : for had 
Amadis, or any one of his numerous deſcendants, 


heard this, I am perſuaded, it would not have fared 


over well with his reverence. That I will ſwear, 
quoth Sancho: they would have given him ſuch a ſlaſh, 
as would have cleft him from top to bottom, like 
any pomegranate or over-ripe melon: they were not 
folks to be jeſted with in that manner. By my beads, 
J am very certain, had Neynaldos of Montalvan heard 
the little gentleman talk at that rate, he would 
have given him ſuch a gag, that he ſhould not have 
ſpoken a word more in three years. Ay, ay, let 
him meddle with them, and ſee how he will eſcape 
out of their hands. The ducheſs was ready to die 
with laughter at hearing Sancho talk; and, in her opi- 
nion, ſhe took him to be more ridiculous and more Nr 

| than 
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than his maſter, and there were ſeveral others at that 
time of the ſame mind. | 5 
At laſt Don Quixote was calm, and ſupper ended: bl. 
and, at taking away the cloth, there entered four 
damſels; one with a filver ewer, another with a ba- 1 
ſon of ſilver alſo, a third with two fine clean towels 
over her ſhoulder, and the fourth tucked up to her el- 
bows, and in her white hands (for doubtleſs they were 
white) a waſh-ball of Naples-ſoap. She with the baſon 
drew near, and, with a genteel air and aſſurance, 
clapped it under Don Quixote s beard ; who, without 
ſpeaking a word, and wondering at the ceremony, be- 
lieved it to be the cuſtom of that country to waſh 
beards inſtead of hands, and therefore ftretched out his 
own as far as he coul: and inſtantly the ewer began ; 
to rain upon him, and the waſh-ball-damſel hurried | 
over his beard with great dexterity of hand, raiſing 
great flakes of ſnow (for the lathering was not leis 
white) not only over the beard, but over the whole 7 
face and eyes, of the obedient knight, inſomuch that ; 
it made him ſhut them whether he would or no. The N 
duke ahd ducheſs, who knew nothing of all this, were | | | 
5 
| 
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in expectation what this extraordinary lavation would 
end in. The barber-damſel, having raiſed a lather a 
handful high, pretended the water was all ſpent, and 
ordered the girl with the ewer to fetch more, telling 
her, Signor Don Quixote would ſtay *till ſhe came 
back. She did ſo, and Don Quixote remained the 
ſtrangeſt and moſt ridiculous figure imaginable. All ik 
that were preſent, being many, beheld him, and ſee- — 
ing him with a neck half an ell long, more than 1 
moderately ſwarthy, his eyes ſhut, and his beard 
all in a lather, it was a great wonder, and a ſign 
of great diſcretion, that they forbore laughing. The 
damſels concerned in the jeſt held down their eyes, 
not daring to look at their lord and lady; who 
were divided between anger and laughter, not know- 
ing what to do, whether to chaſtiſe the girls for 
their boldneſs, or reward them for the pleaſure they 
took in beholding Don Quixote in that pickle. At 
laſt the damſel of the ewer came, and they made 
ES | an 9 
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an end of waſhing Don Quixote, and then ſhe, who 
carried the towels, wiped and dried him with much 
deliberation ; and all four at once, making him a pro- 
found reverence, were going off. But the duke, that 
Don Quixote might not ſmell the jeſt, called the dam- 
ſe] with the baſon, ſay ing: Come, and waſh me too, 
and take care you have water enough. The arch and 


diligent wench came, and clapped the baſon to the 


duke's chin, as ſhe had done to Don Quixote's, and 
very expeditiouſly waſhed and lathered him well, and, 


leaving him clean and dry, they made their curtſies, 


and away they went. It was afterwards known, that 
the duke had ſworn, that, had they not waſhed him, 
as they did Don Quixote, he would have puniſhed them 
for their pertneſs, which they had diſcreetly made 
amends for by ſerving him in the ſame manner. Sax- 
cho was very attentive to the ceremonies of this waſh- 
ing, and ſaid to himſelf: God be my guide! is it the 
cuſtom, trow, of this place, to waſh the beards of 
' ſquires as well as of knights? On my conſcience and 
ſoul, I need it much ; and, if they ſhould give me a 


ſtroke of a razor, I ſhould take it for a ſtill greater 


favour. What are you ſaying to yourſelf, Sancho? 
quoth the ducheſs. I ſay, madam, anſwered Sancho, 
that, in other princes courts, I have always heard ſay, 
when the cloth is taken away, they bring water to 
waſh hands, and not ſuds to ſcour beards ; and there- 
fore one muſt live long, to ſee much: it is alſo ſaid, 
he who lives a long life, muſt paſs through many 
evils ; though one of theſe ſame ſcourings is rather a 
pleaſure than a pain. Take no care, friend Sancho, 
quoth the ducheſs; for I will order my damſels to 
waſh you too, and lay you a bucking, if need be. For 


the preſent, I ſhall be ſatisfied, as to my beard, an- 


ſwered Sancho: for the reſt, god will provide here- 
after. Hark you, ſewer, ſaid the ducheſs, mind what 
honeſt Sancho deſires, and do preciſely as he would 


have you. The ſewer anſwered, that Signor Sancho 


ſhould be punctually obeyed ; and ſo away he went to 
dinner, and took Sache with him, the duke and du- 


cheſs 
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cheſs remaining at table with Don Quixote, diſcourſing 
of ſundry and divers matters, but all relating to the 
rofeſſion of arms and knight-errantry. _ 1 


The ducheſs intreated Don Quixote, ſince he ſeem- 


ed to have ſo happy a memory, that he would deli- 
neate and deſcribe the beauty and features of the la- 
dy Dulcinea del Toboſo; for, according to what fame 

roclaimed of her beauty, ſhe took it for granted, ſhe 


muſt be the faireſt creature in the world, and even in. 


all La Mancha. Don Quixote ſighed at hearing the 
ducheſs's requeſt, and ſaid: If I could pull out my 


heart, and lay it before your grandeur's eyes here - 


upon the table in a charger, I might ſave my tongue 
the labour of telling what can hardly be conceived : 


for there your excellency would ſee her pourtrayed to 


the life. But why ſhould 1 go about to delineate and 
deſcribe, one by one, the perfections of the peerleſs 
Dulcinea, it being a burthen fitter for other ſhoulders 
than mine, an enterprize worthy to employ the pen- 
cils of Parrhaſius, Timantes, and Apelles, and the 
graving-tools of Lyſippus, to paint and carve in pic- 
tures, marbles, and bronzes ; and Ciceronian and De- 
moſthenian rhetoric, to praiſe them. What is the 
meaning of Demoſibenian, Signor Don Quixote? quoth 


the ducheſs : it is a word I never heard in all the days 


of my life. Demoſiheman rhetoric, anſwered Don 


Quixote, is as much as to ſay, the rhetoric of De- 


moſihenes, as Ciceronian of Cicero; who were the two 


greateſt orators and rhetoricians in the world. That 
is true, ſaid the duke, and you betrayed your igno- 


rance in aſking ſuch a queſtion : but for all that, Sig- 


nor Don Quiæote would give us a great deal of plea- 
ſure in painting her to us; for though it be but a 
rough draught or ſketch only, doubtleſs ſhe will ap- 
pear ſuch as the moſt beautiful may envy. So ſhe 


would moſt certainly, anſwered Don Quixote, had not 


the misfortune, which lately befel her, blotted her 
idea out of my mind; ſuch a misfortune, that I am in 
a condition rather to bewail, than to deſcribe her: 
for your grandeurs mult know, that going, a few 


days ago, to kiſs her hands, and receive her bene- 


diction, 
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diction, commands, and licence for this third ſally, I 
found her quite another perſon than her I ſought for. 
I found her enchanted, and converted from a princeſs 
into a country-wench, from beautiful to ugly, from 
an angel to a devil, from fragrant to peſtiferous, from 
courtly to ruſtic, from light to darkneſs, from a ſo. 
ber lady to a jumping Joan; and, in fine, from 
Dulcinea del Tobofo, to a clowniſh wench of Sayago 2. 

God be my aid, cried the duke at this inſtant with a 
loud voice: who may it be that has done ſo much 
miſchief to the world ? who is it that has deprived it 
of the beauty that cheered it, the good humour that 
_ entertained it, and the modeſty that did it honour ? 
Who? anſwered Don Quixote: who could it be, but 
ſome malicious enchanter, of the many inviſible ones 
that perſecute me; that curſed race, born into the 
world to obſcure and annihilate the exploits of the 
good, and to brighten and exalt the actions of the 
wicked. Enchanters have hitherto perſecuted me; 
enchanters ſtill perſecute me; and enchanters will con- 
tinue to perſecute me till they have tumbled me and 
my lofty chivalries into the profound abyſs of obli- 
vion : and they hurt and wound me in the moſt ſen- 
Able part; fince to deprive a knight-errant of his mi- 
ſtreſs, is to deprive him of the eyes he ſees with, the 


ſun that enlightens him, and the food that ſuſtains him, 


I have already often ſaid it, and now repeat it, that a 
Enight-errant without a miſtreſs 1s like a tree without 
leaves, a building without cement, and a ſhadow with- 
out a body that cauſes it. There is no more to be 


ſaid, quoth the ducheſs: but for all that, if we are to 


believe the hiſtory of Signor Don Quixote, lately pub- 
liſhed with the general applauſe of all nations, we are 
to collect from thence, if I remember right, that your 
| worſhip never ſaw the lady Dulcinea, and that there 
is no ſuch lady in the world, ſhe being only an ima- 
ginary lady begotten and born of your own brain, 
and dreſſed out with all the graces and perfections 

you 


1 Alluding to her jumping upon the aſs, 
2 Of the territory of Zamora, The phraſe is applied to poor 
p?ople i in general, 
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you pleaſed. There is a great deal to be ſaid on this 
ſubject, anſwered Don Quixote: God knows whether 
there be a Dulcinea or not in the world, and whether 
ſhe be imaginary or not imaginary: this is one of thoſe 
things, the proof whereof is not to be too nicely inqui- 
red into. I neither Begot nor brought forth my miſtreſs, 
though I contemplate her as a lady endowed with all 
thoſe qualifications, which may make her famous over 
the whole world ; ſuch as, the being beautiful without 
a blemiſh, grave without pride, amorous with modeſty, 
obliging as being courteous, and courteous as being 
well-bred ; and finally of high deſcent, becauſe beauty 
ſhines and diſplays itſelf with greater degrees of per- 

fection, when matched with noble blood, than in ſub. 
jects that are of mean extraction. True, quoth the 

duke : but Signor Don Quixote muſt give me leave to 
ſay what the hiſtory of his exploits forces me to ſpeak: 
for from thence may be gathered, that, ſuppoſing it be 
allowed that there is a Dulcinea in Toboſo, or out of it, 
and that ſhe is beautiful in the higheſt degree, as your 


worſhip deſcribes her to us, yet, in reſpect of high deſ- 


cent, ſhe is not upon a level with the Orianas, the A. 
laſtrajareas, Madaſimas, and others of that ſort, of 
whom hiſtories are full, as your worſhip well knows. 
To this I can anſwer, replied Don Quixote, that Dul- 
cinea is the daughter of her own works, that virtue 


ennobles blood, and that a virtuous perſon, tho' mean, 
is more to be valued than a vicious perſon of quality. 


Beſides, Dulcinea has endowments, which may raiſe 
her to be a queen with crown and ſcepter ; for the me- 
rit of a beautiful virtuous woman extends to the work- 
ing greater miracles, and, though not formally, yet 
virtually ſne has in herſelf greater advantages in ſtore. 
I fay, Signor Don Quixote, cried the ducheſs, that you 
tread with great caution, and, as the ſaying is, with the 
plummet in hand; and for my own part henceforward 
I will believe, and make all my family believe, and e- 

ven my lord duke, if need be, that there is a Dulcinea 
in Toboſo, and that ſhe is this day living and beautiful, 

and eſpecially well-born, and well-deſerving that ſuch 
a knight as Signor Don Quixote ſhould be her fervant ; 
VVV which 
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which is the higheſt commendation I can beſtow upon 
her. But I cannot forbear entertaining one ſcruple, and 
bearing I know not what grudge to Sancho Para. 
The ſcruple is: the aforeſaid hiſtory relates, that the 
ſaid Sancho Panga found the ſaid lady Dulcinea, when 
he carried her a letter from your worſhip, winnowing 
a ſack of wheat ; by the ſame token it ſays it was red : 
which makes me doubt the highneſs of her birth. To 
which Don Quixote anſwered : Madam, your grandeur 
muſt know, that moſt or all the things, which befal 
me, exceed the ordinary bounds of what happen to o- 
ther knights errant, whether directed by the inſcruta- 
ble will of the deſtinies, or ordered through the malice 
of ſome envious enchanter: and as it is already a thing 
certain, that, among all or moſt of the famous knights- 
errant, one is privileged from being ſubject to the pow- 
er of enchantment ; another's fleſh is ſo impenetrable 
that he cannot be wounded ; as was the cafe of the re- 
nowned Orlando, one of the twelve peers of France, of 
whom it is related that he was invulnerable, excepting in 
the ſole of his left foot, and in that only by the point 
of a great pin, and by no other weapon whatever; ſo 
that, when Bernardo del Carpio killed him in Roxcefwal- 
les, perceiving he could not wound him with ſteel, he 
hoiſted him from the ground between his arms, and 
ſqueezed him to death, recollecting the manner in which 
Hercules ſlew Antæus, that fierce giant, who was ſaid 
to be a ſon of the earth. I would infer from what [ 
have ſaid, that, perhaps, I may have ſome one of thoſe 
privileges: not that of being invulnerable ; for expe- 
rience has often ſhewn me, that I am made of tender 
fleſh, and by no means impenetrable ; nor that of not 
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Dulcinta, for whom I live; and therefore I am of o- 


pinion, that, when my ſquire carried her my meſlage, 
they had transformed her into a country-wench, buſied 
in that mean employment of winnowing wheat. But 
I have before ſaid, that the wheat was not red, nor 


indeed wheat, but grains of oriental pearl: and for 


proof hereof I muſt tell your grandeurs, that, coming 
lately through 70% , I could not find Dulcinea's pa- 


lace ; and that, Sancho my ſquire having ſeen her the 


other day in her own proper figure, the moſt beautiful 
on the globe, to me ſhe appeared a coarſe ugly coun- 


try wench, and not well-ſpoken, whereas ſhe is diſcre- 


tion itſelf : and ſince I neither am, nor in all likelihood 
can be enchanted, it is the that is the enchanted, the 
injured, the metamorphoſed and transformed: In her 


my) enemies have revenged themſelves on me, and for 


her I ſhall live in perpetual tears till I ſee her reſtored 
to her former ſtate. All this I have ſaid, that no 
ſtreſs may be laid upon what Sancho told of Dulcinea's 
ſifting and winnowing; for ſince to me ſhe was chang- 
ed, no wonder if ſhe was metamorphoſed to him. Dul- 
cinea is well-born, of quality, and of the genteel fa- 
milies of Toboſo, which are many, ancient, and very 
good; and no doubt the peerleſs Dulcinea has a large 


ſhare in them, for whom her town will be famous and 


renowned in the ages to come, as Troy was for Helen, 
and Spain has been for Cava, though upon better 
grounds, and a juſter title. On the other hand, I would 


have your grandeurs underſtand, that Sancho Panga 1s 
one of the moſt ingenious ſquires that ever ſerved knight- 
errant : he has indeed, at times, certain ſimplicities ſo 


acute, that it is no ſmall pleaſure to conſider whether 
he has in him moſt of the ſimple or acute: he has 
roguery enough to paſs for a knave, and negligence 
enough to confirm him a dunce : he doubts of every 
thing, and believes every thing: when I imagine he 1s 
falling headlong into ſtupidity, he outs with ſuch ſmart 
repartees as raiſe him to the ſkies. In ſhort, I would 
not exchange him for any other ſquire, tho' a city were 
given me to boot: and therefore I am in doubt whether 
I ſhall do well to ſend him to the government your 
9 2 3 _ grandeur 
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grandeur has favoured him with; though I perceive in 
him ſuch a fitneſs for the buſineſs of governing, that, 
with a little poliſhing of his underſtanding, he would 
be as much maſter of that art, as the king is of his 
cuſtoms. Beſides we know by ſundry experiences, that 
there is no need of much ability, nor much learning, 
to be a governor ; for there are a hundred of them up 
and down that can ſcarcely read, and yet they govern 
as ſharp as ſo many hawks. 'The main point is, that 
their intention be good, and that they defire to do 
every thing right, and there will never be wanting 
counſellors to adviſe and direct them in what they are 
to do; like your governors, who, being ſword-men, 
and not ſcholars, have an aſſiſtant on the bench. My 
counſel to him would be, All bribes to refuſe, but in- 
lit on his dues ; with ſome other little matters, which 
lie in my breaſt, and ſhall out in proper time, for San. 
ches benefit, and the good of the iſland he is to govern, 
Thus far had the duke, the ducheſs, and Don Quix- 
2te proceeded in their diſcourſe, when they heard ſe. 
veral voices, and a great noiſe in the palace, and pre- 
tently Sancho came into the hall all in a chafe, with a 
d:ith-clout for a ſlabbering- bib; and after him a par- 
El of kitchen-boys, and other lower ſervants. One 
of them carried a tray full of water, which, by its 
colour and uncleanneis, ſeemed to be diſh water. He 
followed and perſecuted him, endeavouring with all 
earneftieſs to fix it under his chin; and another ſcul- 
lion ſeemed as ſollicitous to waſh his beard. What is 
the matter, brothers? quoth the ducheſs ; what is the 
matter? what would you do to this good man? What! 
do you not conſider that he is a governor elect? To 
which the roguiſh barber anſwered: Madam, this gen- 
tleman will not ſuffer himſelf to be waſhed, as is the 
cuſtom, and as our lord the duke and his maſter have 
been. Yes, I will, anſwered Sancha in great wrath; 
but I would have cleaner towels, and clearer ſuds, 
and not ſuch filthy hands : for there is no ſuch differ- 
_ ence between me and my maſter, that he ſhould be 
waſhed with angel-water, and I with the devil's Iye. 


The cuſtoms of countries, and of princes palaces, are 
ſo 
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ſo far good, as they are not troubleſome: but this 
cuſtom of ſcouring here is worſe than that of the 
whipping penitents. My beard is clean, and I have 
no need of ſuch refreſhings ; and he, who offers to 
ſcour me, or touch a hair of my head (I mean of my 
beard) with due reverence be it ſpoken, I will give 
him ſuch a dowſe, that I will fet my fiſt fait in his 
ſkull : for ſuch ceremonies and ſoapings as theſe look 
more like jibes than courteſy to gueſts. The ducheſs 
was ready to die with laughing, to. ſee the rage, and 
hear the reaſonings, of Sazchs. But Don Quixote was 
not over pleaſed, to ſee him ſo accoutered with the 
naſty towel, and ſurrounded with ſuch a parcel of 
kitchen-tribe : and ſo making a low bow to the duke 
and ducheſs, as if begging leave to ſpeak, he ſaid to 
the rabble with a ſolemn voice: Gentlemen cavaliers, 
be pleaſed to let the young man alone, and return 
from whence you came, or to any other place you 
lit ; for my ſquire is as clean as another man, and 
theſe trays are as painful to him as a narrow-necked 
jug. Take my advice, and let him alone; for neither 
he nor I underſtand jeſting. Sancho caught the words 
out of his maſter's mouth, and proceeded, ſay ing: 
No, no, let them go on with their joke; for I wil 
endure it as much as it is now night, Let them bring 
hither a comb, or what elſe they pleaſe, and let them 
curry this beard, and if they find any thing in it that 
offends againſt cleanlineſs, let them ſhear me croſs. wile. 
Here the ducheſs, ſtill laughing, ſaid: Sancho Pe u- 
ga is in the right in whatever he has ſaid, and will be 
ſo in whatever he ſhall ſay: he is clean, and, as he 
ſays, needs no waſhing ; and, if he is not pleaſed with 
our cuſtom, he is at his own diſpoſal !: and beſides, 
you miniſters of cleanlineſs have been extremely remiſs 
and careleſs, and I may fay preſumptuous, in bring- 
ing to ſuch a perſonage, and ſuch a beard, your trays 
and diſh clouts, inſtead of ewers and baſons of pure 
gold, and towels of Dutch diaper : but, in ſhort, you 
are a parce] of ſcoundrels and ill-born, and cannot 
forbear ſhewing the grudge you bear to the ſquires of 
Knights-errant. The roguiſh ſervants, and ay” the 
ewer 


1 Literally, 4 ſoul is in his band. 
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ſewer who came with them, believed that the ducheſs 
ſpoke in earneſt, and ſo they took Sancho's diſh-clout 
off his neck, and with ſome confuſion and ſhame ſlunk 
away and left him: who, finding himſelf rid of what 
he thought an imminent danger, went and kneeled 
down before the ducheſs, and ſaid: From great folks 
great favours are to be expected: that, which your 
ladyſhip has done me to-day, cannot be repayed with 
"leſs than the deſire of ſeeing myſelf dubbed a knight. 
errant, that I may employ all the days of my life in 
the ſervice of ſo high a lady. A peaſant I am; Sancho 
 Panga is my name; married I am; children I have; 
and I ſerve as a ſquire: if with any one of theſe [ 
can be ſerviceable to your grandeur, I ſhall not be 
flower in obeying, than your ladyſhip in commanding, 
Tt appears plainly, Sancho, anſwered the ducheſs, that 
you have learned to be courteous in the ſchool of cour- 
teſy itſelf. I mean, it is evident, you have been bred 
in the boſom of Signor Den Quixote, who muſt needs 
be the cream of complaiſance, and the flower of ce- 
remony, or cirimony, as you ſay. Well fare ſuch a 
maſter, and ſuch a man, the one the pole ſtar of 
Enight-errantry, and the other the bright luminary of 
ſquirely fidelity! Riſe up, friend Sancho; for I will 
make you amends for your civility, by prevailing with 
my lord duke to perform, as ſoon as poſſible, the pro- 
miſe he has made you of the government. | 
Thus ended the converſation, and Don Quixote went 
to repoſe himſelf during the heat of the day, and the 
ducheſs deſired Sancho, if he had not an inclination 
to ſleep, to pals the afternoon with her and her dam- 
ſels in a very cool hall. Sancho anſwered, that, 
though indeed he was wont to ſleep four or five hours 
a-day, during the afternoon heats of the ſummer, to 
wait upon her goodneſs, he would endeavour with all 
his might not to ſleep at all that day, and would be 
obedient to her commands; and ſo away he went. 
The duke gave freſh orders about treating Don Quixote 
as a knight-errant, without deviating a tittle from the 
ſtile, in which we read the knights of former times 
were treated, Thar, : 


T. be End of tbe ip. 
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